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THE BERMONDSEY TWIN 

CHAPTER I 

▲ KNOCK AT THB DOOB 

PBECISELY as the clock struck six Mr. John 
Holdaway closed and locked his desk. Two 
minutes later he had put on an overcoat 
and a silk hat. At five minutes past the hour he 
stood in the well-lighted showrooms of Holdaway 
Brothers ready to depart for home. 

This was his regular proceeding. Exactly at 
seven the premises would close and the employees 
go their several ways. By that time Mr. John 
Holdaway would be at dinner. 

He looked round him now, securing the final 
button of his glove. By his side stood the head 
salesman, James Ijorey. 

" There's nothing more, Mr. Lorey, I think," said 
John Holdaway. 

^* Nothing more, I think, sir," said the salesman. 

'* All the orders are in hand, eh ? " 

''As far as we can get, sir." 

" Gk)od^ght, Mr. Lorey." 

" Gtood-night, sir." 

Seven minutes past six as the door closed behind 
him. The same time of departure, the same formula 
of words. 

B 
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With much the same methodical exactness the 
salesman drew his gun-metal watch from his pocket, 
compared it with the firm's clock, replaced it, and 
went slowly back to his office. He did the same 
thing usually after his employer's departure, unless 
customers interrupted the proceeding. 

Holdaway Brothers was a model firm. It flour- 
ished on model lines. Its chief was a model busi- 
ness man, and his assistants were model workers. 
As soon as they ceased to be, their services were 
dispensed with in quite a model fashion. 

Holdaway Brothers did business in an ideal em- 
porium at Balham. It was situated very aptly in 
the middle of Imperial Parade, and was a pattern to 
neighbouring shopkeepers. It did not strive to ex- 
pand and swallow up the whole neighbourhood of 
shops, but was eminently reserved and decorous, 
like a churchwarden. Nothing that its neighbours 
did in the way of advertisement or ostentation could 
shake its gravity, dim its brilliancy, or belittle its 
superiority. It was Holdaway Brothers, and when 
you had said that there was little more to be said. 

The well-dressed matrons in the semi-detached 
villas by Tooting Common spoke of Holdaway 
Brothers when furnishing was mentioned. It was 
with confidence that they directed young couples to 
that establishment. Should any question arise as 
to the quality of the goods to be purchased there 
they laughed (quite politely, of course) and begged 
your pardon. Nobody ever thought of questioning 
the stability of a firm like Holdaway Brothers. 
When they spoke of John Holdaway himself it was 
with profound respect. 
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Engaged oonples lingered before the windows 
of this ideal building and looked covetously at its 
suites and sideboards. Some of them were humble 
couples, too, who asked nothing more of marriage 
than two rooms to begin with. Doubtless the semi- 
detached matrons would have pitied them and 
directed them to gaudier, more blatant emporiums, 
but Holdaway Brothers did business in a Christian 
spirit and accepted their grubby savings. It never 
descended to familiarities, but bore with their ple- 
beian tastes and manners. It even conformed to 
the modem craze for hire-purchase, and copied the 
shoddiest addresses in Tooting into its respectable 
books. 

" Their money is as good as other people's, Mr. 
Lorey,'* John Holdaway' would say, as if the fact 
had been disputed. " I hope I shall never withhold 
the advantages of purchasing my goods from any- 
one who has the money to pay." 

Mr. Lorey naturally applauded this sentiment. 

And as long as people had the money to pay, John 
Holdaway was as good as his word. When they 
hadn't he promptly seized the goods and confiscated 
the payments. Hie signed agreements gave him 
power to do so. John Holdaway never did any- 
thing that he hadn't a right to do. 

As he went home to dinner he walked with the 
consciousness of an undisputed integrity. He might 
have had a brougham, but there was no reason why 
be should. He walked among the ordinary pedes- 
trians and even moved out of the way of perambu- 
lators. He had nothing to fear. 

On this particular evening in January Mr. Hold- 
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away had a good deal to occupy his mind. For 
some time he had contemplated patting an end to 
his bachelor life, and had that very afternoon taken 
an important step in the matter. Not the fini^ 
step, but one leading to it. 

The lady was Sybil Fergasson« daughter of old 
Colonel Fergusson, who lives at the Green House, 
that modest but desirable residence facing Wands- 
worth Common. John had been paying attention 
to Miss Fergusson, and admired her and her 
ancestors greatly. John and Sybil had a common 
interest in the philanthropic work of the church 
and covertly eyed each other with regard to mar- 
riage In John Sybil saw a young man of finaucial 
promise ; in Sybil John saw a lady of gentle birth. 
Colonel Fergusson was not wealthy, and Sybil had 
a temper ; her admirers had never been more than 
half-hearted, and her marriage prospects waned with 
each drifting summer. None knew these things 
better than Sybil herself, and, much as she hated 
trade in any form, she would willingly have ac- 
cepted John and a good income rather thaz^ pass 
the rest of her life in the Green House. Besides, 
Sybil was unhappy without a household to rei^ 
over. The domestics at Wandsworth had got used 
to her superior scorn, and it was wasted on her 
father and mother. 

Probably John took the Fergussons at their own 
valuation wheg. he hesitated on account of his 
worldly goods. The colonel was a man to look 
upon trade with suspicion, and to couple it unwar- 
rantably with the City failures recorded in the 
" Times." What Upper Tooting thought of Hold- 
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away Brothers never reached the most exclusive 
quarter of Wandsworth Common, and would prob- 
ably have been treated with contempt if it had. 
The Wandsworth Commoners may have heard of 
Imperial Parade, but it is most unlikely that they 
would ever have thought of going there, or of ap- 
proving of it in such an event. 

That the business of Holdaway Brothers was a 
very profitable one is certain, but to convince a 
hard-headed, obstinate old soldier of this was no 
easy matter. To remove all ^oubt of his being con- 
sidered a desirable parti John had decided upon 
another course. He would insure himself fcnr a 
large sum, no less than £10,000, which he hoped 
would entirely satisfy his prospective father-in-law. 

This decision had been acted upon, and John ru- 
minated on it as he walked along. By arrangement 
he had that very afternoon been examined in his 
own office. Naturally, the company he approached 
was very brisk in replying, and John felt his own 
importance as the medical man, a physician of some 
note, proceeded to take particulars. 

''I'll take your name in full, Mr. Holdaway," he 
said, settling down at John's desk. 

'' John Edward Holdaway," said John. 

The doctor wrote it down. 

" And your age ? " 

"Thirty." 

" When were you thirty, Mr. Holdaway ? " 

'* On the thirteenth of July last," said John. 

" On the thirteenth of July last. And your father 
is alive?" 

" Dead," was the reply. 
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'< At what age did he die?" 

And of what did he die? And John's mother, 
was she alive? She was dead. And at what age 
did she die, and of what complaint ? And had they 
ever suffered from consumption and half a dozen 
other diseases of direful portent? And was John as 
free from these complaints himself? And of his 
brothers and sisters ? 

** None/' said John. 

" Any dead ? " asked the doctor. 

" One brother. We were twins." 

"Beally I And what age was he?" 

"Five years old. He was drowned/' said John 
dispassionately. 

" Dear me ; how very remarkable ! " 

And so on. Having exhausted the catalogue of 
ominous signs and forebodings, the doctor tested 
Mr. Holdaway's heart, and generally used his many 
years of experience in an attempt to discover how 
far they might back him against the inexorable 
hand of time. 

John went through it all quite calmly. He was 
as model a patient as he was a house-furnisher. He 
had lived a model life, and was convinced that the 
doctor would go away all the better for having 
found so excellent a man. 

On this point he was not to receive immediate 
satisfaction. The doctor had merely to make his 
report and Mr. Holdaway would hear from the com- 
pany in due course. Being a ten thousand pound 
case he naturally did not hurry, but lingered until 
John in his model manner got rid of him. 

Any question of not effecting the insurance did 
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not trouble John Holdaway as he recalled the exam- 
ination. He never bothered about that but busied 
himself with drawing pleasing pictures of the 
future. 

The colonel satisfied, he would marry Sybil and 
settle down. The ceremony would be on a lavish 
scale in honour of the bride's rank, but with due re- 
straint, as became a man of John Holdaway's repu- 
tation. It would doubtless have some effect on the 
business, for the Fergussons, although poor, were of 
ancient lineage. John would be lifted to a higher 
social sphere by the marriage, and, in addition, be 
credited with a good deal of shrewdness for effecting 
it, which was pleasant to think of. 

** Elmhurst," the Holdaway residence, stood in a 
silent, out of the way avenue on the borders of 
Battersea. Properly it was in Balham, but John 
never admitted it. Balham was all very well for 
business purposes, but he had no desire to append it 
to his private address. Either Wandsworth or Bat- 
tersea would have brought no complaint from the 
postal authorities, but these were equally distaste- 
ful. Some people are keen in detecting the extent 
to which a district may suffer from its mean streets, 
and John was one of them. Nobody knew better 
the exact social significance that " Common " added 
to ** Wandsworth." He ignored the districts alto- 
gether and used the ambiguous and mystifying S. W. 
Battersea is S.W., but so are St. James's Square and 
Grosvenor Gardens. 

To reach "Elmhurst" from the Holdaway em- 
porium it is necessary to cut through the villadom 
quarter of Balham. In his stately march thence 
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John paosed to look critically at a many-roomed 
edifice recently vacated. It was considerably larger 
than his own house, and occupied, as the eulogis- 
tic notice pointed out, '' a commanding position/* 
Some such residence would be necessary when he 
married and it was not the first time he had halted 
to look at this one. In its favour was the fact that 
it stood in the one noble thoroughfare the district 
contained, the surviving remnant of its glory as a 
suburb, well wooded, and as yet free from the rapa- 
cious flat-builder. That the demon was not far off 
had something to do with John's interest, for he 
reckoned on the residence going cheap. 

Second thoughts convinced him that Sybil was 
scarcely likely to approve of it, and was certain to 
scent the approach of the plebeian. 

''Impossible," he said, passing on; ''I ought to 
have seen that before." 

His own residence was a detached house of 
sombre aspect, not by any means unsuited to its 
occupant. Its flat front and unpretentious bearing 
found an echo in the solemn respectability of John 
Holdaway. It presented five windows to the public 
gaze, four large and one small, the small one being 
over the door, which was built in the fashion of a 
gothic arch. John had always been thankful for 
the gothic arch. It gave him confidence in his re- 
ligious demonstrations. He could pause at the gate 
on Sundays with a neighbour, and look towards it 
with the certainty that it added weight to his own 
efforts. On more than one occasion he had per- 
suaded friends that far to add this testimonial to his 
personal performances. 
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Bat it had not always been thus. In the days of 
Holdaway senior " Elmhnrst " had presented a gay, 
almost an hilarious, appearance. It never lacked 
paint or pointing, and sweet flowers of the climbing 
variety throve about its windowsl The gothio arch 
glistened with frequent applications of varnish to a 
newly grained surface, and smiled through a trellis 
work of honeysuckle. In those days the scent of 
roses was wafted through the windovirs, and spring 
and summer saw the front garden a blaze of colour. 

When the elder Holdaway went the way of all 
flesh and John grew to manhood "Elmhnrst" 
seemed to resign itself to a change. The ivy that 
had been slowly creeping over its face invaded the 
window sills and displaced the flowers. Where the 
hollyhocks had sported year by year, bending laugh- 
ingly over the front fence, John planted a box 
hedge. The old man who attended the garden now 
was no hand at roses, or didn't want the trouble of 
them. They disappeared and evergreens took their 
place. The face of the gothic arch was changed by 
paint of a deep chocolate colour, considered by John 
to be more serviceable ; and for some reason, which 
nobody seemed to know, or care, the honeysuckle 
ceased to grow. 

At the time of John's return on this particular 
evening "Elmhnrst" presented the usual inhospit- 
able appearance of the average suburban house. Its 
windows were dark, except for one on the ground 
floor, where a faint red glow was visible through 
the curtains. The high box hedge looked funereal 
in the light of a near lamp, and a mournful gas-jet, 
turned low, threw a baleitd light in the porch. 
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There was nothing depressing about this to John. 
It signified that the honse stood at attention to his 
order. It was proper to have a light over the door, 
but there was no reason for wasting it in a flare. 
The silence and gloom were befitting in his idea to 
the dignity and respectability of a home, especially 
his home. 

He let himself in with a latch-key and was 
relieved of his hat and coat by a man-servant. In 
the hall» under a variegated lantern, burned another 
gas-jet, regulated after much tribulation to give as 
much light as would enable one tc walk with safety. 

The dining-room, into which John Holdaway 
passed from the hall, was a pleasant enough apart- 
ment. Here there was no lack of comfort. A 
blazing fire burned in the grate and a huge lamp 
with a red shade hung over the table. There were 
hassocks and easy chairs, a large sofa, rep hangings 
at the windows and a portiere curtain behind the 
door. The room was spread with a dark carpet, 
surrounded by red felt, and supplemented by a large 
hearthrug. The old oak mantel-shelf was niched 
and shelved in a way to deUght the heart of a home- 
loving man. A wainscoting of oak ran round the 
room, above it a red paper. The ceiling was 
panelled and oil paintings hung upon the walls. 
For a model man like John Holdaway there was 
just a little more comfort than one might have 
expected. 

As he stood before the fire looking with apparent 
satisfaction at the white cloth and respectable plate 
one could hardly say that he did not fit his sur- 
roundings. Of medium height and fairly proper- 
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tionedy he was not ill-faToored by nature. His hair 
was black and smooth, his skin without a wrinkle. 
Eyes of no particular significance, but eye-brows 
that dipped noticeably towards the nose, which had 
rather a stuck in appearance and tilted upwards in an 
enquiring way. Well-filled cheeks, clean-shaven, 
and a top lip clearly cut ; the under one drooped a 
httle and was irregular. An ample forehead. 

Mr. John Holdaway's bearing was portly, and he 
gave promise of one day being a bulky personage. 
Already at thirty he had attained a measure of rotun- 
dity not to be despised by lovers of flesh. It added 
latiier to his presence and his years. He might 
have passed for well-preserved forty. 

With a frock coat, a fancy waistcoat in the last 
degree modest, and a chain of xmdoubted 22-carat 
worth, he looked, as indeed he was, the cool, 
eminently respectable proprietor of a solid business 
house. ^ 

The soup and the remainder of the dinner were 
served by the man who had appeared in the hall. 
He was discreetly dressed and even more respect- 
able than his master, which was proper. John 
called him ''Button," and was very precise and 
soft-spoken towards him. Button did not take ad- 
vantage of this in any way, but preserved his grey- 
whiskered gravity and quiet movements throughout 
the dinner. He was as dignified and sleek as a 
collie, but with a frostiness in his eyes and whis- 
kers, as if he had experienced storms during his 
term of service. And, like the collie, there was a 
suspicion about him that, with all his mildness, he 
might one day turn round and bite. 
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It was a good dinner that Button set before his 
master, and John Holdaway did justice to it : soup» 
fish, a roast chicken, sweets and dessert. No wine, 
no intoxicants of any kind. One would hardly, I 
think, have expected intoxicants at John Holdaway's 
tsible. 

While the table was being cleared John opened a 
door in the comer of the room, near the fireplace, 
and ascended the flight of stairs that it revealed, 
shutting the door behind him. It was his custom 
to do this every evening after dinner. 

Years before. Button, and his wife, who acted as 
housekeeper, had turned curious eyes upon this 
staircase. They were new to the place then. Mrs. 
Button made attempts to invade the region, until 
John Holdaway, with a precision that admitted of 
no query, said that the stairs led to his study, the 
room above the dining-room, and that it was sacred 
to himself. He volunteered the information that 
he was experimenting with a new invention of his 
own, and on no account wished anybody but himself 
to enter the room. 

Except on such rare occasions as when a man came 
from the emporium to clean the windows, which he 
did in John Holdaway's presence, nobody ever did 
enter it, and Button and his wife had long since 
given up all attempts to guess what the invention 
might be. Occasionally a wooden case would arrive, 
to be carried up, emptied, and brought down by the 
master himself. 

The drawing-room on the other side of the hall 
was rarely used. After meals the dining-room table 
was pushed against the wall and the same room 
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used to sit in. 

John made himself comfortable there now in one 
of the armchairs, with his slippered feet on the 
brass rail of the fender. Usually he sat at the table 
occupied with writing for one or other of the charit- 
able concerns he was interested in, but this evening 
he gave himself up to reflection. He meant to do 
nothing but look on the future as it would open for 
him and Sybil Fergusson. 

To be the owner of a flourishing business and a 
freehold residence; to be thirty years old, the 
possessor of good health, and the prospective hus- 
band of a lady of ancient family, is to be, as this 
world goes, a fortunate man. John felt that he was 
fortunate, but he also felt that he was deserving of 
all that he had and expected to get. He would have 
preferred to think himself one of the worthy instru- 
ments of Providence, an example of a virtuous and 
model citizen. 

At eight o'clock Button came in to replenish 
the fire. John looked up as he finished ; the man 
usually had some communication to make. He 
reserved his queries on afEairs of the household and 
such matters for this hotir when the master, being 
fed and at ease, was more prepared to listen to him. 
The items were trivial this evening and easily dis- 
posed of. 

''This is Mothers' evening, sir," said Button. 
" Mrs. Button has gone down to the 'All." 

John Holdaway nodded. 

'* Quite right," he said ; "I desire that she should 
go regularly." 

'' Aod about Chelsea, sir," said Button. ''Am I 
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to leave yon alone and go over there ? Yon said it 
was particular to get it done to-day." 

His master gazed abstractedly into the fire. 

'' QtOt Button/' he said, turning again in a moment. 
''Gk>, by all means; I shall want nothing. Yes, 
certainly go.'* 

Button retired. As he reached the door his 
master called to him. 

" Take an umbrella and a mackintosh/' he said 
with generous thoughtfulness. " I hear rain on the 
window panes, and the wind is rising." 

Button disappeared and a little later the dull 
boom of the kitchen door reached the dining-room, 
£oUowed shortly afterwards by a clang at the trades- 
men's entrance. 

John rose from his seat and ascended the private 
staircase. He was gone only a few minutes, but 
seemed to have derived some comfort from the jour- 
ney. He closed the door, resettled himself in his 
armchair, and began to weave in the glowing heart 
of the fire a marriage scene at the foot of a golden 
staircase, which led upward and onward to peerless 
realms. 

There was little indeed to mar the happy future 
he had mapped out for himself. His business was 
sound, his health was good ; he had a clear head, 
was young and had an excellent reputation. With 
much less men not so capable have gone a long 
way. He was going to marry a woman who, 
whatever her defects in disposition, would be a 
credit to him. And there was very little doubt 
about his being accepted. 

It must be said that John Holdaway's lot had 
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fallen in pleasant places. The house he lived in 
had been left to him» the business had been left to 
him, and a family reputation for fair dealing was 
another of his legacies. Moreover, he had no 
quarrelsome relatives to fight with about any of it. 
A capable and honest manager, whom his parents 
had remembered in their wills, engineered the busi- 
ness when he was left an orphan at ten. That 
was another stroke of good fortune, for the man 
fulfilled his trust. At twenty John took it over, and 
since had managed it after his own fekshion. 

Except that he was not one to talk of such things, 
he might have said that that fashion was a con- 
siderable improvement on the methods of his pre- 
decessors. Without doubt the firm was richer: 
without doubt John Holdaway was better known, 
but whether he was more beloved than the old folks 
it was difficult to say. He was respected, and to all 
intents and purposes respect is sufficient. It was 
sufficient for John. 

Memories of old days seldom troubled him. They 
didn't now as he sat looking into the fire, with the 
rain beating against the panes and the vrind moan- 
ing fitfully in the chimney. A moment's flash of 
the medical examination recalled one thing— a fight 
with the little brother who was drowned. It was 
one of the few things John could recall of his early 
boyhood, and on that occasion he had bitten his 
brother's ear. 

''I must have been a young savage," he mur- 
mured, with severe self-condemnation. But of 
course he had long expiated this boyish sin in the 
righteousness of his manhood. 
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As he dwelt mnsingly on the incident his eyes fell 
on some heavily-framed portraits facing him. Two 
of them, blackened by time, bore a striking resem- 
blance to each other, and might have been two 
paintings of one man, in his opposite moods of 
grave and gay. They were, in fact, twin brothers, 
Holdaways of a past generation, whose doings had 
been an unceasing topic of conversation with his 
father; so he had heard, the unfortunate parent 
having died before John was old enough to have 
understood him. The substance of their doings was 
related to him as he grew older, it having been a 
matter of mournful speculation with Mrs. Holdaway 
whether her twin boys would have resembled this re- 
markable pair. It was said by her before her death, 
when John was ten years old, that he was following 
exactly in the footsteps of one of them, a serious 
and godly man, of whose severe and strenuous life 
John had heard everything, except a very full 
chapter of blemishes, which it was felt were better 
withheld. 

Of the other, a merry and profligate rascal, he had 
heard the full story. By nature idle, this graceless 
scamp had been guilty of every mad prank a man 
could conceive, his chief delight being, it was said, 
to play off tricks upon the sober twin, his brother. 
A more thriftless and impudent knave had surely 
never before lived, or had the good fortune to enjoy 
a long life and die respected. On the few occasions 
that John had thought of this rascal and of his 
mother's speculations, he had felt that in the sum- 
mary removal of his own brother there was possibly 
one of those acts of Providence that make for the 
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good of the world. For John belieyed that in his 
own person he had inherited all the moral excel- 
lence of the knave's upright brother, and was 
destined to be just such another model man. 

Pondering on his own afiEairs, John took by turns 
all the persons and incidents that formed part of 
his panorama and brought his intellect to bear 
upon them. Sybil, tall, stately, arrogant, but 
fascinating. He was not blind to her faults, but 
her virtues outnumbered them. Colonel Fergusson, 
an obstacle, but to be surmounted; Mrs. Fer- 
gussoQ an easy victory. The wedding, the honey- 
moon, the new residence ; the disposal of the old 
residence. The management of the business while 
he was away. The new life after marriage. Social 
functions, home life, charitable work. 

From matters of great moment to matters of 
little moment : Mr. and Mrs. Button ; the clerks 
at the emporium; the gardener; rearrangements 
with the tradesmen, etc., etc., etc. 

John went from one to the other, stopping in the 
middle of a reflection on groceries to go back to the 
wedding. Then back again. And so on, here and 
there, until — ^he fell asleep. 

The master of ** Elmhurst " was a rather stolid 
sort of person in his way. Superstitions never 
troubled him, he gave little heed to burglars. 
Dark nights, the moaning of the wind and lonely 
places never filled him with terror. Doubtless his 
conscience was so spotless that he had nothing to 
fear. It was seldom that he dreamed, or, if he did, 
his dreams were not awe-inspiring, they never 
worried him. 
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But he dreamed now ftB he sat in the annchair. 
It was a long and onrions dream and he woke from 
it in an unpleasant frame of mind. The fire was 
nearly out, and the lamp, that he had lowered to 
giye the room a twilight effect, cast a dim, creepy 
light oyer the fomiture. 

For once in a way John felt nervous. He turned 
up the light and shovelled some coeds on the cfying 
fire. A spatter of rain, followed by a gust of wind 
that made the ivy tap creepily at the windows, 
startled him. He looked at the clock. It was 
cmly nine : Mrs. Button would not be back till tea 
and her husband not before half-past. 

He could not get the dream out of his mind, 
though it was plausible enough, seeing how his 
thoughts had been running. The first part was of 
no account, a medley of nonsense, but the last 
3cene, a wedding, with himself as bridegroom and 
Sybil as bride, had been vivid and realistic. Of 
course it was absurd; a melodramatic affair such 
as is seen on the stage, an interruption at the 
critical moment. In this case the interruption 
came from a child, and he recognised with horror 
his twin brother, vnth his ear all bitten and 
bleeding. 

The trees outside moaned eerily as John Holda- 
way stood shivering on the hearthrug recalling the 
scene. For the time he was like a child, and he 
wondered with a strange, childish fear if the act 
of his boyhood was to be visited on him now; if 
Sybil would find it out and reject him, suggesting 
a trait of cruelty in his niUnire. 

He looked at the thin column of smoke rising 
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from tile blMk mass of coals and then ronnd the 
room. As his eyes rested on the door leading to 
his stndy he suddenly moved that way, pulling his 
bunch of keys from his pocket. He had selected a 
key when a sound on the gravel outside made him 
pause. ^Almost immediately a knock came at the 
front door. 

It took a good deal to unnerve John &oldaway» 
but the keys certainly shook in his hand now. 
For no reason, after all. Although neither Button 
nor his wife would knock at the front door it could 
easily be someone on a trivial errand. The night 
was young. He walked to the dining-room door, 
opened it and paused. He tried to guess whom it 
might be. A personal message from Sybil or her 
&ther, or from one of his numerous friends ik the 
neighbourhood. Someone from the Halli perhaps ; 
Mrs. Button tskken ill ; Button knocked down by a' 
cab, maybe. The colonel ill, or Sybils- 
Bang ! The knock again. 

John went throTigh the hall softly and put his 
hand to the latch. On the mat he hesitated, his 
heart beating fast. It was a solid door and he 

could not be seen. After all, it might be only 

He opened the door. 

The rain blew in his face as he did so. On the 
doorstep stood a man. About him a rain-drenched 
coat, on his head a sopping, dripping felt hat, the 
worse for wear. His features were partly hidden 
but they seemed fieuniliar to John. 

Mr. Holdaway ? " said the man in an undertone. 
I am Mr. Holdaway," said John in a faint 
voice. Why it should be faint he could not have 
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I, but at that moment no effort of his own could 
have made it stronger. 

''Then I'm right/' said the man. He stepped 
on to the mat. 

John put up a protesting hand but the other took 
the door from his grasp and shut it with a diok. 

''It's all right," he said, removing his hat and 
smiling. "Don't you know me? I'm your twin 
brother I *' 
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CHAPTER n 

THB TJNOBBTAIHTIBS 07 DBOWNINO 

OUB little twin-brother Jack/' said the 
stranger, carefully placing his hat on 
the rack and throwing open his over- 
coat. 

In a moment John Holdaway^s nervousness 
disappeared, to he succeeded by amazement. He 
stared at the face before him. The stranger in 
turn stared at John. Each face was confronted by 
a replica of itself. A day's beard on the new- 
comer's, a few straggling wisps of hair out of place, 
but the same in all other respects. The stoie eye- 
brows that dipped towards the nose, the same full 
cheeks, the same clearly-cut upper lip. 

** Tslk about rain," said the visitor, looking at his 
boots ; ** I might have swum here while I was about 
it I" He produced a handkerchief and drew it 
carefully round the back of his neck. 

The same rotundity of figure, the same promise 
of a bulky future. Undoubtedly of the same height. 

Like a man entranced John Holdaway stood 
looking at this duplicate of himself. Himself in 
shabby, rain-drenched garments. Feature, form 
and build alike. The fulness of the nostrils, the 
curve of the lip, everything — ^no, not everything. 
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John looked and saw with a thrill the defect in one 
ear : a scar that marred its symmetry. 

" That's a bit better/' said Jack, wiping his hands 
on the handkerchief, and turning down the collar of 
his overcoat. 

"Take it o£F," said John, in a strange, hollow 
voice. He wondered how he had the power to speak. 
And how he managed, within ten minutes, to move 
from the spot was another mystery. But there 
they were, himself, and this other John, or Jack as 
he called himself, in the dining-room a little later, 
John on one of the slippery, leather-covered chairs 
that he never used except at meals, and Jack in the 
arm-chair, stirring up the doll fire. 

A thousand thoughts were surging through John 
Holdaway's head, but he was scarcely conscious of 
them, he could only stare with a strange fascination 
at that other face. 

It might be himself sitting there, so like were 
they to one another. And yet there was a differ- 
ence. John's face had by natural inclination become 
set into a sober passivity, while about that of his 
brother there lurked a smirking restlessness. The 
drooping curves at either end of John's mouth, so 
noticeable in church on Sunday, had in Jack a 
tendency to turn the other way. They were the 
same and yet not the same, for John smiled only 
occasionally, and seldom laughed. 

To Jack the likeness seemed to afford more 
amusement than anjrthing else* and every time he 
looked at his brother's owl-like visage he could not 
repress a grin. 

It may be said at once that from the first John 
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never doubted the identity of his brother. He was 
too good a copy, there ooold not be another in the 
world 80 like himself. Then there was the scar, 
and, little as he was given to snperstition, there 
remained the dream; evidently a wammg of the 
approach of one he had long thought dead. But, 
for all that, he felt none of the enthusiasm that a 
man — especially a Christian man like himself — 
ought to have felt on learning that his only 
relative, supposed to be dead, was really alive. 

Perhaps it was to cover up this unnatural feeling 
that he suddenly bethought himself to make the 
necessary enquiries. No man could expect to be 
received after twenty-five years without affording 
some sort of explanation. 

" Your appearance so startled me/' he said at last, 
** that up to now I have been scarcely able to utter 
a word. Don't you know that my twin-brother 
was drowned when quite a child ? " 

He spoke in his usual important manner, but 
he knew as he said the words what a ghastly 
mockery they were with that face and form before 
his eyes. 

" Supposed to be drowned, you mean," said Jack, 
with a grin. 

Levity in any form was distasteful to John 
Holdaway, and he was not used to any statement 
of his being treated lightly. He frowned and con- 
tinued: 

" The story has never been contradicted. My 
mother died believing it ; my father died believing 
it. In all these twenty-five years it was never 
suggested that the poor boy was alive." 
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He looked hard at Jack as though this statement 
could not easily be disposed of. 

'' And yet he was/' said Jack. ** That's the worst 
of those romances, the dead people always turn up 
again." 

He was not in the least disturbed by John's 
BuggestionSy nor his solemn gravity, but took them 
with perfect good humour. 

'* Every effort was made to save him/* said John 
sternly ; " those efforts were futile." 

''Looks as though he hardly deserved it." 

'' He disappeared in the water before the eyes of 
his parents," said John, ignoring this remark. 
** They gave up hope of saving his life." 

*' Body found ? " asked Jack. 

John Holdaway paused to look solemnly into the 
fire. 

** I regret to say that the body was not found." 

''I don't regret it," said his brother cheerfully. 
** If it had been I shouldn't be here now." 

'' I mean to say," added John hastily, *' that for 
the purpose of clearing up the mystery I regret 
it." 

Jack waved his hand. 

'' Don't apologise, old boy. I give you credit for 
possessing the same tender feelings towards 
humanity as I do myself. And as long as you've 
got that face I shan't be able to help it." 

He stirred the now reviving fire and warmed his 
hands as it leapt into a blaze. 

" Yes," he said, resuming, "I always find it better 
myself to make sure that a man is dead-<-or a boy, 
as the case may be. You get his body and you bury 
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it, and unlesfi he turns up the ground and crawls out 
again you know he's fixed. Besides, he may turn 
up at an awkward time." 

The fact was slowly creeping oyer John Holda- 
way that any time at which this brother turned up 
would certainly be an awkward time. He began 
now to realise something that he had previously 
been too astonished to notice. The fellow was com-> 
monly dressed. His soiled and greasy coat was of 
a rough make and ill-fitting ; the bottoms of his 
coarse, thick trousers fell ungracefully over a pair 
of clumsy boots, the worse for wear, and about his 
neck, in lieu of collar and tie, was a cheap muffler of 
gaudy pattern. Clearly his fortunes had fallen 
among the humble classes. John realised it with 
an increasing nausea. Added to this was an 
irritating sense that his feelings had been ruffled. 
For Jack was not humble as a man in his position 
ought to be. He was not respectful. Respect, 
John considered, was the first thing due to himself, 
and he had always believed that his manner and 
appearance at once inspired it. It would be neces- 
sary for John to deal with him harshly. 

** I could do with a smoke," said Jack, rubbing his 
hands together ; " what about a cigar ? " 

^ I have nothing of the kind," said John pom- 
pously, rising from his seat. 

"Well, a drop of whisky, then ? " 

" I can offer you nothing but water." 

Jack swore in his throat and produced a packet 
of cigarettes. *' Hope you don't mind ? " he said, 
lighting up. 

John did mind very much, but stifled the re- 
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monBtrance on his lips. 

"I will admit/' he said, with affected haatear» 
and as much composure as he could command, 
** that there is a certain likeness between us." 

'' In looks, you mean," said Jack. 

" Certainly, in looks." John glared at his brother 
at the mere suggestion that they could resemble 
each other in anything else. 

" And I am willing," he said, with ponderous 
graciousness, *' to give my attention to the matter." 

^' The matter of my claim," said Jack. 

John Holdaway inclined his head. 

** The matter of your claim." 

Jack knocked the ash off his cigarette into the 
fender. 

"I've known it three days," he said, with a 
smile; "but I didn't like to break the news too 
sudden. I just got a little information about you, 
and when I heard what a good sort you were 
altogether I knew I must be careful. I knew you'd 
be having a band and flags to welcome me, and I 
didn't want anything of that." 

John's lips closed with ominous tightness, just as 
they did when he found that an Emporium office 
boy had been using the firm's string to tie up a 
parcel of his own. 

"Besides," continued Jack, "I guessed that all 
these years you'd been grieving about me, and I 
wasn't sure that the shock would be good for you. 
I thought that I'd just take you one evening after 
dinner when you'd be able to bear it." 

It was difficult for a person of John Holdaway's 
disposition to keep his temper with a fellow like 
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this. Already he began to feel that Fate had dealt 
him a cowardly blow in polling his twin out of the 
water. There are some people to whom an. early 
death is a merciful deliverance (for their fellows) 
and John was inclined to think that Jack was one 
of them. 

''I can't say/' continued the imperturbable fellow, 
*'that you seem dyer pleased to see me. But all 
the same Pm glad I found you out and came oyer." 

'^ Found me out?" gained John. The phrase 
was an unpleasant one and savoured of illicit 
practices. 

Jack nodded. " Not in any little tricks. I don't 
mean that. Don't you worry. All your secrets are 
safe as houses as far as I'm concerned." 

'' I have no secrets," said John sharply. 

" All right, Johnny. I'll take your word for it." 

''And I object," said John severely, ''to your 
addressing me in that manner. My name is John." 

"John Holdaway," said Jack: "my twin 
brother." 

Try as he might to stifle the fact it began to 
dawn upon John that this unwelcome brother of 
his had come to stay. In a vague way the financial 
significance of it oppressed him, but the threatened 
blow to his respectability was uppermost. He 
seemed to see in a moment all the horrible possi- 
bilities. A common man ! A low, ungainly fellow 
VTith depraved tastes — ^his brother ! The prospect of 
it was appalling. A reputation furthered, pointed, 
finished — stabbed in the vitals at one blow! The 
very thought of it sent his brain whirling. 

" What have you been doing all this time ? " he 
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asked siiddenly. " I am amazed at yonr appearance. 
It seems incredible that you can be a brother of 
mine. I think I am justified in describing yon as a 
positiye disgrace.*' 

Jack made a grimace. 
I'm a bit of an outsider/' he admitted airily. 
You are, sir," said John, becoming more and 
more convinced of it. '* I have a reputation to keep 
up. I would not have had this happen for — ^for 
anything. You can have no possible idea what a— 
a blow this is (o me." 

*' Don't you blame me," said Jack ; " if I could 
have found you ten years ago I'd have* done it. 
Lord, to think what I've been missing I To say 
nothing of the brotherly love I " 

John snorted. 

''I think it was cruel — downright cruel," said 
Jack, ** to keep me in ignorance. To think of the 
years I've been working, when I might have been 
driving in a carriage. It wasn't fair I " 

"Fair or not, sir, here you are," said John. 

** Yes, here I am," said Jack cheerfully. 

"I've no doubt you've been leading a disreputable 
life. I wish I could think otherwise. What pro- 
fession — occupation — ^have you been following ? " 

Jack paused thoughtfully before replying. 

" All sorts," he said. " I've been a pawnbroker. 
That is, I've assisted a gentleman following that 
profession in the East End." 

"A pawnbroker?" said John, aghast. Pawn- 
broking was associated in his mind with all that 
was low and sordid. 

"Up in the warehouse/' said Jack; " 
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down the parcels. Sleeping nnder the oonnter at 
nights in lots of lively company. I don't know of 
any place where yon get more company at nights 
than in the pawnbroking. But I got tired of it. 
Then I took to baking. I was baker's boy for 
about six months." 

His brother groaned. 

" Baking isn't of much account," said Jack. ** I 
turned that up and tried the coffee-house line. 
Used to wear a little white apron and serve the 
salesmen in Govent Ghirden. It wasn't bad while 
it lasted. After that I was a hotel porter, and later 
on a barman." 

''Enough," said John. He held up his hands 
and shut his eyes. A hotel porter and a barman I 
The brother of John Holdaway a barman I If it 
ever got to the ears of his esteemed friends; if 
Colonel FergusBon should hear of it I 

" However, that's aU done with," said Jack with 
relish. " You've got a comfortable little place here, 
and I shall be a gentleman now. Don't you be 
ttfraid of my ever mentioning the coffee-house or 
Chat sort of thing." 

''You can't stay here," said John suddenly. 
"You must go back to your old place, or some- 
where else, and I'll — I'll look into matters." 

" Look into matters ? " 

"Yes, and if I find everything correct — ^that is, 
I suppose all you say is right, well, I'll make you 
an allowance. That's the plan." 

Jack looked into the fire, at his brother, and 
round the room. He sat back in his chair and 
shook his head. 
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Cftn't) be done, Johnny/* he said. 
Can't be done ? " eaid John HoMaway. It was 
somewhat mrasoal for anyone to tell him tiiat a 
thing could not be done when he had abeady 
expressed an opinion in favour of it It almost 
savoured of impertinence. 
Jack shook his head again. 
'*I'm sick of it all/' he said. '* Besides, I feel 
somehow that I haven't heem all I ought to hiwe 
been. I think if I were to stay with you for a bit 
I might pull up and be a lot better." 

John looked at his brother suspiciously, butf 
Jack's eyes were fixed upon the fire. 

" I have no doubt," said John, straightening him. 
self, ''that you have led a dissipated and godless 
life. In the pawnbroking trade I believe one 
frequently comes into contact with criminals." 

" Every day," said Jack. 

'^ There is room, too, unless I am misinformed, 
for much improvement in the working conditions of 
modem baking. The air is vitiated and the workers 
unhealthy." 

" Dreadful." said Jack : " look at me." 

John did look at him, but it cannot be said that 
he supported the theory. Except for his shabby 
appearance he was a picture of good, healthy man- 
hood. 

'' As to coffee-houses," said John, who now at- 
tacked a theme on which he was at home, ''I 
believe the atmosphere is anything but moral." 

'' Most immoral." 

" The cofbe-house " — ^he thrust one hand in his 
pocket and held the other clenched and outstretched 
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— "is a hollow mockery. It excludes intoxicazits 
but tolerates language. I can prove that some of 
the worst language to be heard in the United 
Kingdom is prevalent in the coffee-house ! " 

"All that I know/' said Jack^ "I learnt there. 
And I don't mind telling you that I can hold my 
own with some of the best speakers." 

"But that was at (Tovent Garden/' said John, 
anxious to be just. "A locality that is» I think, 
known to be frequented by a rough class. I believe 
they are called porters." 

" I believe they are/' said Jack. 

John forgot for the moment that he was not 
delivering a speech in the local hall and proceeded : 

" Among the rougher classes of men it is common 
to helEur rude oaths. Not that we have any excuse/' 
he added severely, "for repeating them. We 
should endeavour rather to lead these rough men 
into the paths of goodness and purity. And I think 
it would not have been unfitting for a coffee-house 
lad to attempt it, rather than follow a bad 
example." 

The idea of a coffee-house lad attempting to lead 
a Covent Gtarden porter into the paths of goodness 
and purity was almost too much for Jack, but he 
preserved his gravity. 

" I won't go into the subject of hotels and public- 
houses," said John. " They axe known to be hot- 
beds of iniquity. I think if you are disposed to 
throw over the pernicious habits learned in these 
places, I may in the future be inclined to welcome 
you here." 

He looked at his brother, who returned the look, 
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but made no comment. 

'* I am going to take it for granted," said John 
magnanimooslyt " that yon are my brother. Now, 
what do you say to a voyage ? '* 

** A voyage ? " repeated Jack. 

'' A voyage to Australia or New Zealand. I will 
supply fiinds. You will mix with a good dass, pick 
up all the manners and graces you can and come 
back a different man. You could be away twelve 
months." 

Jack brushed the hair back from his forehead 
thoughtfully. 

It seems a good plan," he said. 
An excellent plan," said John. " It just came 
into my head. 1 can give you a little money to go 
on with and meet you to-morrow to arrange all the 
rest of the details." He brightened up at the 
prospect and rubbed his hands together in an- 
ticipation. 

*' That means my going off now," said Jack. 

*' Just as well, before it gets too late. You could 
go back to— -I don't think you said where you ware 
living ? " 

** Bermondsey." 

John shuddered. 

''You could go back to Bermondsey, and meet 
me, say " 

Jack suddenly got up from his seat. 

" Stop a bit," he said. He began to laugh in a 
foolish way and held up a finger. Tiptoeing to the 
window he pulled aside the curtain and peered 
through the Venetian blinds. 

"I don't see anybody," he said. "I thought 
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they might have followed me here." 

" Some friends of yours ? " 

Jack laughed again. 

"Not friends/' he said. ''Oh, not friends I 
More likely the police." 

John turned purple. The police? The police 
outside the respectable residence of John Hold- 
away ! 

** What is this ? " he asked in alarm. 

" Don't get excited/' said Jack. He grinned and 
lit a fresh cigarette. "Little affair coming along. 
Slight difference with a tramcar conductor. 
Wouldn't let me get inside the car, so I gave him 
one over the crumpet and knocked him off. I'd 
forgotten it for the moment." 

** A street outrage," said John, aghast. 

''Serve him right," said Jack unfeelingly. 
" Said I was too wet to get inside. So I hit him 
one over the crumpet." 

A pretty story for the ears of a respectable 
citizen ! A brotiier of John Holdaway mixed up 
in a street brawl. With a tramcar conductor, of all 
people! And described by the assailant as being 
" hit over the crumpet." John at any other time 
would have asked in his magnificent way what the 
emmpet might be, but the matter was too serious 
for trivialities of that kind. 

Was the man hurt ? " he asked indignantly. 
Blessed if I know," said Jack carelessly. 
"Didn't stop to see. He went off a bit of a 
crack." 

John hardly knew how to control his anger. 

"That settles one thing/' said Jack. "I can't 
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go off to-night. I most lie low until it blows 
orer." 

His brother turned pale. 

"If — if they trace yon here my reputation is 
ruined/' he said excitedly. " A brother of mine in 
a street row. It's monstrous t '* 

** Keep' cool/* said Jack, setting an example. 
*' I'll stay indoors. You needn't tell anybody you've 
found me yet. Wait for a week." 

'« Impossible/' said John. '' The servants " 

They both listened. A footstep had sounded in 
the hall. 

'*My man/' whispered John. ** He'll be coming 
m. 

He looked round with agitated countenance, 
then suddenly pulled his keys from his pocket. 

** Quick I " he said, unlocking the door of the 
private staircase. *'Gk) this way for the present. 
Don't make a noise." 

He pushed Jack up the stairs, shut the door, and 
seated himself in the armchair just as Button 
entered. 
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CHAPTER III 

SX7FPBB FOB ONB 

JOHN HOLDAWAT was gazing dreamily into 
the fire, sitting to all appearances just as he 
had been left a couple of hours before. 

** I got the things safely, sir," said Button, who 
had removed his outer garments and was once 
more his own sleek self. " I had no difficulty in 
finding the place." 

His master turned to him with affiacted com- 
posure. 

** Ah, to be sure, you've been to Chelsea, Button. 
Oh, very well. It must be getting late." He 
pulled out his gold watch. *'Dear, dear, nearly 
half past ten I Well, I think there's nothing more, 
Button." 

He turned again to the fire, waiting for the man's 
customary enquiry if he should look up. Button 
did not speak at once ; he was looking in mild sur- 
prise at a half consumed cigarette lying on the table- 
oloth. John Holdaway followed his glance. 

''Ah, just throw that in the fire, Button, will 
you?" he said. ''Not my habit to smoke, you 
know, but — ah, just a little touch of asthma. Special 
cigarettes, very good for asthma. Button." 

" So I've heard, sir," said Button, obeying orders. 
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''Very good, indeed. Beastly habit, smoking, 
all the same.'* 

'' My grandmother was a great sufferer from it, 
sir," said the man. 

'' Very bad habit," said John ; " disgusting ! " 

*' I mean asthma, sir," said Button, with a cough. 
" There was a very old remedy she used to swear — 
greatly believe in, which you might find of some 
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*' Don't bother," said John pompously ; '* I think 
you may lock up now." 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Just a minute. Button." The man had reached 
the door. ''I suppose you didn't notice anybody 
loitering about outside ? No suspicious characters, 
eh?" 

Button had not noticed anybody. 

** Perhaps you'd better look to make sure. There's 
been a few cases of burglary about here lately. 
Take a look outside. Stop; I'll go myself." He 
had remembered that Jack's dripping coat and hat 
were hanging in the hall. ** You might make up 
the fire while I'm gone, Button ; I shall sit a little 
while longer." 

John did not look for the suspicious characters 
but whipped the wet coat and hat from the rack 
and flung them in the drawing-room, locking the 
door behind him. He afterwards opened the front 
door, but to all appearances the street was as dark 
and deserted as ever. He returned to the dining- 
room and seated himself in the chair. 

In an unpleasant frame of mind, too. Deceit had 
never been a part of John Holdaway's life. He 
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had been comfortably removed from the necessity 
of it. Or rather^ if he wished to do anything that 
he considered might not be approved by the world, 
he let the world know nothing of it. He did not 
call this being deceitful, but made it a virtue, in 
that he was taking pains not to shock the feelings 
of his friends. Deceit lies where there is danger 
of being found out. And just as John now ran 
some such danger with regard to his brother he 
was distinctly uneasy. 

Ebkving locked up. Button returned, with his 
customary quietness, but with a gleam in his eye. 

** Bemembering what you said, sir," he observed. 
'' I took a thorough good look round, back and front. 
There's nobody prowling about." 

He seemed rather disappointed, John thought. 

''It was merely caution on my part," said his 
master. 

** But I found the drawing-room door locked, sir," 
said Button, suspiciously. " It's unusual, but per- 
haps you did it yourself, sir." 

" Don't bother about that. Button; I locked it." 

'^ I was only going to make sure that the windows 
were shut and latched," said the man. ''Every- 
thing else is right, sir." 

John yawned and nodded, anxious to be rid of 
him. 

*' There's just one other thing, sir," said Button. 
^* It may not be anything, but under the circum- 
stances I thought I'd mention it. There's a police- 
man on the pavement outside." 

** A policeman I " 

John sat bolt upright, the words escaping with 
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more energy than he intended to express. 

''Outside the gate, sir/' said Button, pleased 
with the effect his words had made. ''I thought 
perhaps he might be watching the house." 

''Watching the house?" John repeated the 
words in a low voice. " And why should you think 
— why should you dare to think that he is watching 
the house? Is there anything suspicious about 
this house that he should watch itY What do you 
mean?" 

Button saw that he had made a mistake. 

" I only thought " he began. 

" Only thought ? " said John severely. " I don't 
want you to only think, I want you to be sure 
before you make statements of that kind. Is there 
anything suspicious about this house that you think 
it should be watched ? " 

" I thought there might be somebody concealed," 
said Button. 

** Somebody concealed ! " John leapt out of his 
chair. 

"You seemed to think, sir," said Button, with 
some alarm, " that there were suspicious characters 
hanging about. I thought they might be concealed 
for the purposes of a burglary." 

"Oh," growled John, "then why the deuce. 
Button, didn't you say so at first t " 

" And I thought, sir," continued Button, " that 
perhaps the policeman had the same idea, and was 
keeping an eye open for them." 

"Very likely he is," said John. He thought it 
more likely that he was on another errand al- 
together, and the thought brought anything but 
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ccmifort with it. '* Perhaps you'd better go out 
and see. Talk about the weather and see what you 
can get out of him. Don't let the man think that 
we are nerrous." 

Button did as he was directed and John stood 
nervously waiting his return. He was not made 
any easier by becoming aware that an amorous tune 
in a low key was being whistled to him from behind 
the staircase 4oor, varied by ghostly calls of 
** Johnny I " through the keyhole. 

It was galling to a man of John Holdaway's 
standing and grave demeanour to be in such a 
position, and he determined if it were at all possible 
to get rid of his brother that night somehow. He 
could not possibly be easy while he was in the 
house. Their natures were too opposite to run 
together. 

** Well ? " he said as Button returned. 

'*He seemed quite rational, sir/' said the man. 
** But I couldn't get much out of him. I asked him 
if be found himself busy on wet nights as a rule 
and he said it was usually dry work. But he said 
he had his eyes open and could see as far as most 
peq[)le9 even in the rain." 

** What made him say that, I wonder ? " said 
John, frowning. 

*' I thought it queer," said Buttcm. 

** And yet I don't see that it is," said his master, 
with a clumge of front. " I've no doubt he can see 
as far as most people in the rain, and perhaps a 
little farther. If he can't he ought not to be in the 
police force." 

" No, sir, if you look at it like that." 
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** Look at it like what ? I'm looking at it from a 
sensible point of view, my man, I hope," said John. 
** Perhaps it is dry work, a constable's clothes are 
heavy, and the capes qaite rain-proof. And doubt- 
less the man is proud of his eyesight. It appears 
to me that his remarks were altogether quite 
rational." 

"I mentioned, sir, that he appeared to me to 
be " 

'' I know you did," said John, " I know you did. 
You may go to bed, Button. Qood-night ! " 

" Gk)od.night, sir ! " 

When he had retreated to a safe distance John 
turned the key behind him. Crossing over he un- 
locked the staircase door. 

'' You may come out," he said in a low voice. 

The door opened slowly and Jack's face, covered 
with a good-humoured, expansive grin, was poked 
out. 

'' Has he gone ? " he asked pleasantly. 

This irritated John beyond measure. It was for 
all the world as if they were engaged in a farce. 
He saw no humour at all in the situation ; to him 
it was a tragedy of a sordid kind. Any circumstance 
likely to besmirch a man's respectability was to 
John the direst happening. 

'' In a little while," he said harshly, ^' the coast 
will be clear. You'll be able to get off quite 
safely." 

"Not me," said Jack, smiling and wagging his 
head. " Not for Joseph, if I knows it ! " 

" There's no danger," said John. 

'* Of course there isn't. Only a copper outside. 
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The gentleman with the good eyesight ontside^ and 
the gentleman with the good hearing inside. It's 
no gOy Johnny^ I heard it all." 

John gazed on his brother with what was in- 
tended to be a look of the gravest reproach. 

'* You speak/' he said, '' as if I would willingly 
allow you to run into danger. It is from that I 
wish to guard you.*' 

** It isn't that/' said Jack, ** but I had a suspicion 
that you might think my room better than my 
company, and be glad to get rid of me at any cost. 
I ought to have known that it would be unnaturri 
for a twin brother to think such things. No, I just 
think that constable fellow was bluffing you, and is 
keeping his eye open for me, so I'll lie low here 
for a week, until he's got tired of it, and then we'll 
talk about Australia." 

Was ever a respectable citizen placed in so 
awkward a position ? Certainly John had no wish to 
turn his brother out into the public eye ; at the 
same time the idea of hiding him was distasteful. 
And doubly distasteful was the thought that he 
might be found out in this criminal enterprise. 
That was the worst of all. 

But should it prove successful, were he able to 
pack him off a week hence, then it would not be so 
bad. He had not thought beyond that. His own 
reputation was foremost in his mind. Other 
aspects of the question would doubtless give him 
serious thought later on ; at present this undesirable 
brother must be repressed. 

** 1 nearly choked," said Jack chuckling, " when 
I heard you explaining away that cigarette end. 
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YoQ did ii so well. ' A little tonoh of asthmft, 
Button. Disgusting habit, smoking.' " Jack quite 
enjoyed the recall of it. 

It was not so with John. 

''I much regretted/' he said sternly, "that I 
was obliged to depart from my usual habit of tell- 
ing the truth. It was very painful to me." 

" I never made a habit of it myself/' said Jack 
frankly. "But I shall probably get in that way 
when I'm with you regular. Now perhaps it won't 
be amiss to discuss my lodgings. To begin with I 
could do with a bit of supper." 

" Supper ? " said John in surprise. This was a 
side of the case he had given no thought to. It 
appeared to be a distinctly awkward one when 
looked at squarely. 

" I'm not particular/' said Jack ; " a little bit of 
roast beef and pickles, or a bit of ham. Never 
mind the horse-radish or the green peas. I don't 
mind roughing it under the circumstances. If you 
haven't got beef, a leg of a chicken." 

John looked at his brother and set his lips in 
determined fashion. 

" I'm afraid you'll have to wait until to-morrow/' 
he said. "It's not possible to get anything now 
without creating suspicion. If I'm to keep you in 
the background it must be done thoroughly ; nobody 
must guess that you are here." 

There was a little grim satisfaction in this to 
John. Jack would see that bis contention was 
perfectly right. 

" Don't you worry about that/' said Jack : " you 
can say that the supper is for yourself. I'll pop up 
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the Btairs nntil it's all ready." 

" I neyer eat suppers/' said John. 

'' You can to-night. Say the policeman upset 
you ; or put it down to an unnatural craving for 
food brought on by that touch of asthma. Put the 
lies down to my account." 

'' Besides," said John, " the man has gone to bed.'' 

"Call him up. What's he for except to wait on you." 

John shook his head dubiously. 

"They know I never eat suppers; there'll be 
suspicion afloat at once. I don't begrudge you some- 
thing to eat, I'm only anxious that no harm shall 
come to you. You don't want to get caught." 

The strict truth of it was John was thinking of 
himself. In his own mind he considered that 
people who went about assaulting tramcar con- 
ductors were deserving of a little hard labour. He 
really would not have objected to his brother receiv- 
ing a salutary lesson, if it could have been done 
without bringing dishonour on his own &ir name. 
Punishment was good for many people, and John 
realised, with regret, of course, that most of his 
fellow creatures merited it in some way. It never 
occurred to him that perhaps he did himself, and 
was now receiving the first instalment. 

" It's good of you, Johnny, to think of me," said 
Jack, affecting to wipe away a tear. " I only hope 
I'll be a credit to you. We won't bother about 
Buttons ; you tell me where the grub is and I'll go 
and get it myself." 

John strongly disapproved of this course. 
I'm not particular," said his brother, rising. 

Just you show me the way to the larder, and I'll 
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pick out what takes my fancy." 

" Stop/' said John ; '< I can't aUow that. It's 
ridicalons. You can surely wait till the morning." 

Jack shook his head vigorously. 

** Starring," he said ; ** I'm nearly ready to drop." 

John thought for a moment and then said : " If 
you feel like that I suppose I must see what can be 
done. But I think it's very unreasonable of you. 
I'm not sure that we have anything in the house» 
but I'll see." 

He unlocked the door quietly and stepped into 
the hall. Except for the lowered gas jet it was 
dark and stilL With stealthy footsteps he ap- 
proached the stairs leading to the kitchen quarters 
in the basement^ stopping at every few yards to 
listen. 

A pretty errand for a dignified householder, to be 
making a raid by stealth on his own larder I If it had 
not been strictly against his principles John could 
have given way to bad language. As it was his 
indignation and fear of detection made him clumsy, 
and he nearly dislodged a warming-pan hanging on 
the wall. 

Of course, the door opening on the kitchen stairs 
creaked, and the cavernous blackness below seemed 
filled with a hundred terrors. 

John had descended two of the stairs when a 
door handle rattled and the darkness was split by a 
streak of yellow light. At the same time the voice 
of the respectable Button reached his ears. It 
would have amused John's enemies to see the way 
in which that portly gentleman leapt back into the 
hall and scudded away to the dining-room. His 
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undignified entrance, with a swish of coat tails* 
enlightened Jack, who enjoyed the situation 
immensely. 

'' Did they catch yon ? " he asked with grinning 
expectancy. 

John glared at him. 

*'HaTe the goodness to hold your tongue/' he 
said sternly. 

It seemed an interminable time before the sound 
of muffled voices reached them. There was a little 
altercation at the top of the stairs, doubtless con- 
cerning the open door. At last the heavy tread of 
Mrs. Button ascending to her bedroom, and follow- 
ing it the light shuffle of her husband. 

Mr. John Holdaway put his head out of the door 
by degrees, and then his body. He made his way 
slowly to the stairs, careful to avoid any obstacles. 
The basement was not a familiar region to him, 
and a dozen times he created a din that set him 
quaking with fear. He consumed endless matches 
in searching the kitchen for a candle, to discover at 
last that the larder was locked. 

A further search revealed the key hanging on 
the dresser. With this John Holdaway opened the 
treasure house of good things and breathed a sigh 
of relief. Little as he was used to such piratical 
expeditions he managed to gather upon a large 
plate the half of a chicken and a quantity of cold 
vegetables, and to disinter, after a good deal of 
rummaging, i^ knife and a fork. 

With this repast set out on the lowest shelf of 
the larder he picked up the candlestick preparatory 
to leaving, when a sound from the stairs sent his 
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heart hammering at top speed. 

Somebody was coming down. 

A few more steps and the noise suddenly oeaaed. 

'* Who's that?*' said a voice, which John recog- 
nised as belonging to his man. He picked up the 
candlestick and skipped out of the larder. 
Is that yoo, Button? " he said. 
Oh, I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir," said the 
man. ''I just rememb^ed that I'd forgotten to 
dose one' of the kitchen windows." 

** I wish you'd be more careful," said John testily. 
Then remembering that his own presence there 
required some sort of explanation, he added: ''I 
thought I heard a noise down here, but I suppose it 
must have been my fismcy.*' 

"Perhaps somebody got in the window," said 
Button, apparently still clinging to a hope that 
burglars were concealed about the place. 

''No fear of that," said John. "I've looked 
round. It was just my fancy. Shut the window 
and get ui»tairs again." 

Button shut the window and reluctantly prepared 
to retreat. Half-way across the kitchen he stopped. 

" You're right, sir," he said, in a hoarse whisper* 
" Tou did hear a noise, and there's somebody here. 
The larder door is open. I know it was locked." 

" Don't worry," said John lightly, " I opened that 
myself. That's nothing ; I think we're quite safe." 

But Button had approached nearer and was staring 
inside with horrified eyes. 

" If you'll excuse me, sir," he said respectfully, " I 
think I've found ground for suq^iicion. Look at that 
platCfSir. Somebody'sbeenhereandpreparedameal." 
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John looked with apparent snrprise. 

'* They've heen disturbed, sir/' said Button, " by 
yon and me. Yon may depend** — lowering his 
voice — " that they're still concealed on the premises." 
Nonsense/' said his mastor lightly. 
Snrely that's proof, sir," said Button, pointing 
dramatically to the plate of meat and vegetables. 
''It's jnst as a burglar would do it. The lower 
orders always put the meat and vegetables on one 
plate, sir ! " 

John replied to this by at once declaring Button 
to be a fool. He refused to believe that there was 
anybody concealed in the basement. But Button 
obstinately declined to be convinced. The plate of 
chicken and vegetables was not there when he 
locked up the larder, he was certain of that. 

" We won't discuss how it got there," said John 
loftily. To which Button maintained a sullen 
silence and once more went up to bed. 

Jack's appetite had been sharpened up to famish- 
ing point by the time John had again dived down 
below and brought up the meal. He regretted the 
absence of beer, but promised to forego this regular 
beverage in favour of claret. There being no claret, 
or in fact anything else, he was obliged to content 
himself with water, which he took little and 
sparingly, like so much physic. 

John declined to consent to his spending the 
night on the sofift before the fire, but insisted on 
secure confinement in the upstairs room. To this 
Jack had to agree. 

It's comfortable enough up here," said John; 

judging by the life you've been leading I don't 
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see that there's anything to grumble about/' 

And really there didn't seem to be. The room 
was large and thickly carpeted — and dusty. Along 
the whole of one side ran a set of bookshelves, 
reaching to the ceiling, and filled with books. A 
few chairs, a couple of armchairs, and a very large 
couch, piled with f ^ed cushions ; a safe, a table 
covered with a red cloth, two or three large 
cabinets, several cupboards, a desk and many 
pictures. In the grate a portable gas fire, before 
the windows heavy curtains. 

^* I suppose," said John, " I can trust you not to 
meddle with any of my things ? " 

''We're brothers, Johnny," said Jack, "and 
brothers never do that sort of thing, do they ? " 

"Well, I hope you won't," said John shortly. 
" There's the key of the door below, and remember 
you are not to show your face downstairs, but to 
wait here until I come to you in the morning. 
Otherwise you run the risk of detection. Don't 
forget." 

Jack declared that he was not likely to forget, and 
stood at the top of the stairs as his brother went 
down. 

" Ck)me and lock this door after me," said John 
in a stage whisper. " You're forgetting already." 

Jack descended and inserted the key in the 
lock. 

Ghx)d-night," said John. 

Gkx)d-night. And pleasant dreams," said Jack 
with a smile. 
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CHAPTER rV 

THE BITBOIiAB THAT NBVBB WAS 

LEFT alone Jack Holdaway stood for a few 
minates shaking with silent laughter- 
His enjoyment ended, he rubbed his chin 
reflectively. 

" All the same, old boy," he said, " I didn't quite 
bargain for this. I should have preferred a feather- 
bed and electric light. This is a positive shake- 
down, this is. But I suppose I must see it through 
now." 

He lit the chandelier that swung in the middle 
of the room "and extinguished the candle. His 
eye fell on the gas fire. He lit that. With these 
additions the room becaine more endurable. 

" And I do believe," he said, looking hard at an 
object on the mantelpiece, ''we have company. Do 
I know that face or not ? I do ; it is our own dear 
brother ! " 

It was indeed a bust of John himself, dusty but 
unmistakable, set up no doubt to give inspiration 
to the original in the contemplation of man as he 
should be. Jack stood a box of matches endwise on 
the head and smiled affably. 

'' As like as two beans," he said. " And a lucky 
likeness. Without that I am not sure, Johnny, 
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that yon would have said ' Come in/ hang me if I 
am ! Which, by the way, I don't believe yon did." 

He drew an armohair near to the gas fire and sat 
down. 

" But I'm glad I came, old chap/' he said. He 
laughed lightly and fumbled for his cigarettes. 
" Though, between ourselves, I'm not sure that you 
were altogether glad to see me. I have a suspicion 
— just a suspicion, dear boy, that you were slightly 
annoyed. My mistake, you say ? Then I*m 
devilish glad to hear it I " 

He looked around the room. Cobwebs were 
distinctly visible adhering to the pictures. In one 
comer lay a disorderly pile of newspapers, in another 
some wisps of straw and cardboard boxes. A 
leather-covered chair bore traces of someone having 
sat on its dust-laden surfiEbce, and a pair of carpet 
slippers were flung haphazard in the middle of the 
room. 

''Very odd, Johnny," said Jack glancing at .the 
bust and back again at the surroundings; " but it 
interests me. Doubtless your study, old fellow, 
where you think all your great and noble thoughts. 
Though why you keep it dirty is a puzzler. Can it 
be " — ^he looked hard at the image with the match- 
box on its head—'' that you don't allow anybody to 
come in ? " 

He mused on this for a little while, idly looking 
at the various objects of furniture. 

"Of course it can't," he said. "Perish the 
thought! What was it the man on the omnibus 
said ? ' John Holdaway ? Tes, sir, one of the best 
known genelmen round 'ere. Works for the ohuvoh^ 
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*e does. Reg'lar good 'on. Pity there ain't more 
like 'im/ I think that was what he said. 

*' 'Neyer drinks nor smokes, sir. Don't believe in 
it.' That was from the shoeblack, John. Then 
there was the crossing-sweeper. ' Do I know Mr. 
'Oldaway ? Bless yer, a corse I does. Gk)t a good 
'eart, 'e 'as. One o' the right sort.' Lucky they 
didn't see my face, John." 

He got up from the chair and prowled round the 
room. Everywhere was evidence of that lack of 
attention so foreign to the study of the average 
business man. The ink was dry in the inkstand, 
the pen had a broken nib. For years^ apparently, 
the furniture had not been polished; it glowed dully 
in the gaslight. 

''Can it be," said Jack, bestowing another glance 
on the image, '* that our brother has somethLig to 
conceal? Assuredly not." He dropped his cigarette 
end on the hearth. " Dear old truthful John ! Now 
if it were that infernal rascal Jack I " 

He walked across to the biggest cabinet and tried 
the top drawer. Locked I He tried the next one. 
Locked ! He tried all the others and the drawers 
of the other cabinets, and the cupboards. They 
were mostly locked. When they were not they 
were empty. 

" Our brother John is no fool," said Jack. 

The bookshelves attracted his attention. He 
took down a ponderous volume that proved to be 
part of aa encyclopedia, and turned to the flyleaf. 
" To my esteemed friend, John Holdaway, in con- 
sideration of his labours for the Anti-Tipplers 
Society; subscribed for by a Grateful Community, 
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and presented to the noble example by Charles 
Tittlecome, vicar/' 

''A worthy brother," said Jack; ''quite touching/' 

He replaced the volume and took down another. 
This was also one of a series, lavishly bound and 
dull from disuse. 

''Great Men of All Nations/' read Jack. He 
opened the book. "And more grateful thanks. 
' Presented to Brother John Holdaway, as a Token 
of Appreciation of His Great Fight against the 
Destroying Weed. From the Affiliated Confedera- 
tion of Non- Smoking South Londoners: the Non- 
Faggers, the Empty Pouches, the Broken Pipes, the 
Anti-Cigs, the Clean-Throttles." 

A sigh escaped Jack Holdaway. 

" I shall never be up to his mark," he said regret* 
fully. " I'm too far gone. It'd take years to make 
a non-fagger of me." 

He selected another book and rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully as a large-sized picture of George 
Washington met his view within. 

"Just what I might have expected," he said. 
" And I believe I can guess — ^I thought so." There 
was a similar notice in this. "From the 'Truth 
At Any Price Brigade'. The more I see of you, 
Johnny, the more proud I become of you. You're 
positively a shining light." 

He left the books and settled himself again in the 
armchair. 

" Positively a shining light, old boy. And I've 
no doubt you'll find plenty of material in your little 
brother for reform. Lots of it. Enough to occupy 
your spare hours for the next ten years — after I 
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come back from Australia, I mean, of course.** 

He drew another chair nearer and placed his feet 
on it. 

"I shall come back polished, having been supplied 
with funds and enabled to mix with a good class. I 
shall pick up the manners and graces of this class 
and be welcomed home. Being a different man 
you'll welcome me, Johnny — ^perhaps. You'll in- 
troduce me to the Anti-Tipplers, and the Non- 
Ciggers, and the Truth-At-Any-Cost conglomera- 
tion — in fact, the whole purity brigade of South 
London. What a day that'll be I And then I'll 
become like you, Johnny — ^perhaps." 

These reflections did not appear to make him 
unduly elated, nor to colour his natural cheerfiilness 
with gloom. The prospect was apparently quite 
satisfactory, in spite of the enforced period of idle- 
aess due to an aggravated assault. But perhaps he 
had forgotten that. 

''Of course," said Jack, turning again to his 
brother's bust, " there's the business to discuss, old 
boy. It's very nice of you to be generous, but it's 
Holdaway Brothers. That means, I suppose, that 
we go shares. How lucky of me to have an upright, 
Truth-At-Any-Gost brother ! I might have found 
fiome scoundrel who would have been sorry to see 
me turn up. Anyway, we can discuss that later on. 
Under the circumstances perhaps I'd better go to 
bed." 

He spread the rugs John had smuggled from his 
own room across the couch, and arranged the 
cushions to the best advantage. 

Stop! did I lock the door? I believe I did.' 
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Mechanically he palled the keys given him from his 
pocket. ** Why ; what is this? a whole banch, and 
I never noticed it before.*' A smile broke over his 
features. " Does it mean that oar dear John wishes 
to show his confidence by laying everything open 
before me ? Does he insist that there shall be no 
secrets between as ? Open-hearted brother, it mast 
be so!" 

With redoubled interest he approached the large 
cabinet and tried some keys. The fourth one 
fitted and the drawer 3ri6lded. Within, snugly 
bedded in straw, lay three bottles. 

'* The label looks familiar/' said Jack with a grin, 
as he drew one out. He removed the cork and 
smelt the contents. " I am not mistaken, it is 
whiskey, the beverage of the gods ! Oh, John, my 
dear brother, what can be the meaning of this ? " 

He tried one of the cupboards. Seltzer and soda- 
water, with tumblers complete! Choice claret, 
rich burgundy and liqueurs. And another cup- 
board. Cigarettes and cigars, a well-coloured meers- 
chaum and a filled pouch ! 

'' Oh, John, John, my dear brother ! " 

Lest there should be anything unrevealed Jack 
opened all the drawers and cupboards. The con- 
tents surprised him, and perhaps most of all a very 
full selection of translations from the French. In 
case he should not have another opportunity of 
examining everything he left them all unlocked. 

For the time being he postponed thoughts of bed 
and sat down to enjoy himself. The whiskey was 
good and the soda plentiful. He sampled one of 
the biggest cigars and dipped into a French novel. 
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By and by/' he said, thoroughly at his ease, 
perhaps to-morrow, I'U look np that set of books 
Johnny got for stemming the tide of impure 
literature. Noble of him to drain it off into this 
little back room and cleanse the homes of Balham. 

At intervals he paused to replenish his glass, 
praising in turn the spirit, the mineral water, and 
his thoughtful brother, until at last, the whiskey 
being soothing and the room warm, he could no 
longer keep his eyes open to read. He extinguished 
the gas and lay down on the sofa, covering himself 
with the rugs. 

.'' Devilishly pleasant my finding those keys ! " he 
murmured drowsily. " But upon my soul, I really 
don*t believe Johnny means any harm. It's a nasty 
streak that's got into his nature. Just a little of 
the bad blood that was meant for me. Infernally 
bard luckl I can see him coming up here when 
that streak gets a move on, and wrestling with it in 
silence ; and when he has overcome it going down 
again and taking up the good work. Poor old 
chap I Beastly awkward business, a bad streak in 
a good man ! " 

Probably the excitement of the evening kept him 
from going off at once. A man does not wake up 
every day to find a wealthy twin brother hitherto 
unknown to him. His surroundings, too, were 
strange. It may have been one or all of these 
things that prevented the usual sound sleep he 
enjoyed. Whatever it was his state of semi-con- 
sciousness was suddenly disturbed by a thunderous 
knocking. 

He got up and slipped off the couch. At first 
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he was not sure whether he had been asleep and 
dreamed it or not. But a second knocking, loader 
and more peremptory than the first, dispelled that 
notion. It was at the front door, and must be the 
police. Jack decided at once that he had been 
tracked. He tip-toed quietly out of the room and 
down the stairs. 

• • • • • 

John Holdaway's anger had quietened down a 
little when he left his brother for the night. Up in 
his own big, comfortable bedroom he was able at 
last to resume his sober personality. But he was 
not the same man as the John who had been there 
previously ; he never could be the same again. 

That, for all his calmness, was very evident. If 
there had been the least doubt of this other man's 
genuineness it might have been different, but there 
was not. The likeness to himself was perfect, and 
he felt instinctively that it was his own brother. 

He hardly liked to loc^ the real facts in the face 
as he now realised that one half of his business and 
all he owned belonged to Jack. But even this, when 
realised, disturbed him less than the thought that 
his personality would be halved. Instead of being 
John Holdaway he would be one of the Holdaway 
Brothers. No longer a power and a name, but a 
unit. His prospects would be altered altogether, 
and Sybil he scarcely dared to think about. 

He felt a bitterly injured man at the reflection. 
He was sorry — ^it was very unjust of him — but he 
was sorry that he had not found a means of having 
the property made his own indisputably. Although 
he had hinted otherwise during the evening, bis 
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parents bad left everything to the brothers Jack 
and John, romantically believing that the drowned 
boy woald by some miraculoas means one day turn 
up. John had laughed at this sentimental non- 
sense, never dreaming that such a possibility could 
happen. 

He was, in a way, glad now that his brother would 
have to be in hiding. He hoped, humane man that 
he pretended to be, that the tram-conductor was 
hurt, and that there would be a noise about it. He 
could use it as a lever to get his brother abroad, and 
once abroad he might keep him there for some time, 
longer than he had reckoned on, or than he would 
let him suppose. 

There was some consolation in this and it cheered 
him up considerably. Perhaps nobody need know 
anything about it for a long time. He might even 
keep it from Sybil, and nobody who sympathised 
with his aims would blame him for doing so. Once 
married 

John got into bed with a much more hopeful 
view of things than he had had downstairs. Then 
he had not had time to reflect. Now he saw things 
in a new light. He would take a high hand with 
Jack, he would keep him locked up and in a state 
of suspense, and when he could stand it no longer, 
he would ship him off abroad. If it could not be 
done by fair means, then perhaps he would use 
foul. He did not intend to call them foul. 

He considered that he would be justified in get- 
ting rid of so objectionable a brother. Everything 
in his own creed supported the contention. It was 
strange how many things that people call dishonest 
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and anmanly occurred to John and seemed to be- 
come part of that creed at his bidding; to John, 
who had been the apostle of all that was upright. 
Bat circumstances alter cases. 

Once having brushed aside the moral obstacles he 
lay sungly between the sheets and devised all sorts 
of cunning schemes for getting Jack out of the 
country. They kept him awake a long time, but 
he didn't mind that. He would go off to sleep 
when he felt disposed. But it was just when he 
was feeling disposed, when he had pictured his 
brother tied hand and foot and entirely at his 
mercy, that he suddenly became wide awake. 

There was a violent hammering, a tremendous 
knocking at the front door. John sat up in alarm. 
The knocking was repeated. 

He got out of bed and put on the big red dress- 
ii% gown that hung behind the door. He knew, 
or thought he knew, what it was : the police were 
after Jack. Unless — ^and this was disconcerting — 
there had been a burglary. 

Unpleasant thoughts accompanied him as he 
went down the dark staircase. He had, of course, 
no wish for his brother to be taken — ^far from it. 
That would upset everything. As for burglars 

The knocking was repeated again. 

John stumbled along the hall and withdrew the 
bolts. Outside on the doorstop, stolid and grim, 
stood a policeman. John Holdaway's heart sank 
at sight of him. 

'* Sorry to disturb you," said the man. 

Sorry to disturb him. That was not so bad. A 
man on an ominous errand was scarcely likely to be 
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sorry to disturb anybody. 

" One of the windows are open/' said the police- 
man, "a window on the ground floor. I don't 
know if you are aware of it." 

"A window?" said John, who chose to be 
suddenly annoyed at the triviality of the afiEair; 
" is that all ? " 

''That's all, I hope, sir," said the constable 
shortly. 

"I thought the house was coming down," said 
John, " by the noise you made. I don't quite see 
the need for all this disturbance, constable." 

The man stepped down on to the gravel path. 

" I'm looking after your interests," he said, with 
official brusqueness. "You don't want the place 
cleared out, I suppose, do you ? " 

" No, my man, I do not want the place cleared 
out," said John. He presumed that the man did 
not know to whom he was talking. He would be 
very much surprised to find that it was John 
Holdaway, no doubt, and John had half a mind 
to enlighten him. '' I'll get the servants to close 
it," he said pompously. 

Button, shivering in carpet slippers and a hurried 
collection of other garments, now appeared in the 
hall. 

" Oh, sir, I was afraid of it," he said in agitated 
tones. ''I thought somebody had got in, sir. I 
was afraid it was so ! " 

" What are you talking about ? " said his master 
angrily. A January night wind, out on the spree, 
was insinuating itself about his legs with chilly 
familiarity. 
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" The larder door, sir. I thought at the 
time •• 

" Larder door be — ^bothered I *' said John. " Bun 
upstairs and get the drawing-room key out of my 
pocket. Be quick ; the police have found a window 
open." 

He stood fumingly in the hall whilst the con- 
stable tramped about outside, flashing his lantern 
on the ivy. 

"Shut the window/* said John, peremptorily, 
when the room was opened. ''It ought to hare 
been shut early in the evening." 

He turned towards the door, where the constable 
stood waiting. 

" No visitors, I suppose ? " he said, as John 
appeared. 

"Visitors?" said John guiltily, thinking of his 
brother. 

"Uninvited ones, I mean — ^burglars," fiaid the 
man humorously. 

" Certainly not," said John ; " I must say " 

A cry from within startled him. Button came 
running out. 

" Oh, sir, I wish you'd listened to me," he said. 
"It's right enough. There has been burglars! 
Look here, sir ! " 

John turned back into the hall, followed by the 
policeman. Button pointed to something lying on 
the floor. 

" I found them in the drawing-room," said Button 
excitedly. " It's the burglar's coat and hat ! " 

And certainly as they lay there they had all the 
appearance of being part of a burglar's wardrobe. 
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The light from the policeman's lantern cast sinister 
shadows about them. John groaned inwardly at 
his folly in having forgotten them. They were the 
garments Jack had discarded. The arms of the 
coat had fallen in a grotesque form, suggestive of a 
scarecrow in his most hilarious moments, and the 
hat was dented into a grim reminiscent of its 
owner. 

" I'd better search the place," said the policeman 
promptly. He took a step towards the drawing- 
room. 

" I don't think it's necessary," said John; "I " 

" Not necessary ? " said the policeman in wonder. 

''That is," said John, with some confusion, ''I 
don't believe you'll find anyone ; I really don't." 

" I will if I can," said the policeman grimly. 

" My opinion is," said John, following as the man 
flashed his lantern in the comers, " that some poor 
fellow }ust got in to rest and hurried away when 
he heard you coming, leaving his coat and hat 
behind." 

The policeman smiled at this. 

"You're too good-'earted, sir," he said, with 
something of an official sneer. " You don't want 
the chap punished ; but we must do our duty and 
oatch him if we can." 

'' By all means catch him if you can," said John 
ironically. '' I merely say I don't believe it was a 
burglar." 

Button coughed discreetly. 

'' You forget, sir," he said in a low voice, " the 
larder door, and the chicken and vegetables." 

John turned cm him in repressed exasperation. 
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" Hold your toDgue, will yon ? " he snapped. 
What's that ? " said the policeman sospidoasly. 

Some of the doors forced, did yon say ? " 

** Nothing — nothing at all/' said John. " Merely 
a fancy." 

" I can't allow anybody to be screened," said the 
man sternly. "The fellow may be a dangerous 
criminal. Let me have the facts, please." 

John tamed away in explosive irritation. 

"It was merely one of the doors downstairs," 
said Button meekly. "It was found open after 
being locked. And there was a meal prepared on a 
plate. It may not have been anything." 

"Very suspicious," said the policeman; "very 
suspicious, indeed. I'd better have a look over the 
lower floor." 

He returned to the hall, followed by Button, with 
John bringing up the rear in miserable humiliation. 

" You don't think he's likely to have got upstairs, 
do you ? " asked the constable, pausing and flashing 
a light over the banisters. 

" I do not," snapped John. " Most unlikely." 

"I'll have 'im if I get half a chance," said the 
man determinedly. 

John waited in silent anger while they explored 
the basement. They took an unnecessarily long 
time about it, but he waited. Button's eyes had a 
gleam of triumph when they returned. 

"He's been there since we left, sir," he said; 
" the plate of food has disappeared ! " 

Of course it had, and John knew where it had 
gone. 

" He's even taken the plate," said the constable, 
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making a note in his book, and looking oddly at 
John. ** I wonder what he's done with that." 

" Swallowed it, perhaps/' said John onrtly. 

" Maybe so, sir," said the man, with good hmnour. 
'' What we can't do, sir, is to swallow the story of 
there being no burglar, with snch traces about." 

"You must do as you please, constable, about 
that," said John haughtily. "I'm going to lock 
up the place now." 

" I'd better take these to the station, I suppose," 
said the policeman, shifting Jack's garments with 
his foot. 

" Leave those," said John, quickly. There might 
be incriminating documents in the pockets. " You 
can have them to-morrow if you want them." 

The policeman resumed his beat; Button, in 
response to a curt order, returned to bed; John, 
after a little deliberation, picked up the coat and 
hat and carried them to his room. 

Behind the door of the private staircase Jack 
laughed quietly until all movement had ceased, 
then went up to his couch. 
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CHAPTER V 

A BIRD OF ILL-OMBN 

HALF a mile from the sedate bosiness 
edifice of Holdaway Brothers, Weevil 
Street nms out of the High Road. It 
might seem more fitting to describe it as nmning 
into the High Road, since the High Road with its 
modern bustle and glitter would hardly recognise 
Weevil Street as an ofGshoot. Mean bye-ways of 
this kind are continually running into and blocking 
the progress of respectable thoroughfares, like ob- 
streperous poor relations. But as Weevil Street is 
much more of a skulking way out of the High Road 
than an edifying way into it, it would perhaps be 
better to leave it at that. 

About thirty cottages in a more or less decayed 
condition make up Weevil Street. A number of 
these enjoy (or suffer) front gardens of a respectable 
length, with rotting palings and decrepit gates. 
All are equally dirty and disreputable. 

There is a lingering tendency among the inhabi- 
tants to look upon Weevil Street as a real bit of Old 
Balham. This is not shared by its neighbours, nor 
by anyone or anything but the elements, which 
seem to recognise its claim to age and decay by 
driving there all the soot and refuse from the sur- 
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rounding gutters, and making it, if not older, at 
least dirtier than the rest of the district. And the 
same people that praise its antiquity seem ready to 
condone its dirt and desolation, and to fall in with 
the latter aspect by not cleaning the windows or 
themselves. Occasionally you will see washing in 
the front gardens, but this is believed to be merely 
the assertion of a contradictory spirit; just as a 
man stands at the door on a raw Sunday morning 
without his coat, for the public to realise its mistake 
and learn that he does have a clean shirt sometimes. 

One of the few residents whose occupation neces- 
sitated a frequent use of soap and water was Alfred 
Linnet, at number seven. Mr. Linnet virashed him- 
self daily as a rule, and would have done so on this 
particular mining had not a temporary suspension 
of wotk interfered with his usual custom. It was 
the morning after the sudden appearance of Jack 
Holdaway at his brother's residence, and Mr. 
Linnet was sitting up in bed with a bandage round 
his head and a breakfast tray before him. What- 
ever may have been the matter with his head 
there wm certainly nothing wrong with his appetite, 
for he disposed of a mug of coffee, a couple of 
bloaters, and some hunks of bread and butter with 
voracious ease ; eventually agreeing to try a further 
supply at his wife's suggestion. This finished, he 
called for his pipe and tobacco and lay back smok- 
ing, with a couple of hairy arms exposed. 

" I s'pose there's nothing about it in the paper ? " 
said Mrs. Linnet, lingering with the tray, and 
glancing at the news sheet on the floor. 

" Not a word," said her husband. 

F 
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** Funny, isn't it, when you had the police there ? 
I suppose you did have a policeman ? " 

"Two of 'em/' said her husband cheerfully. 
'' But by that time, you see, he'd 'opped off. So 
one gets on the tram and comes down to the station, 
where I reports the matter in full." 

" And what did they say ? " 

"Going to investigate. Special investigation 
into the aflEedr." 

" Well, it's a rum thing to me," said Mrs. Linnet, 
knitting her brows. ** They must 'ave noticed you'd 
'ad a little too much. If you ask me you won't 
easily 'ear the last of this ! " 

On the contrary, so feu: as the tramway authorities 
were concerned, Mr. Linnet knew that he would 
hear the last of it very soon, which meant that 
the tramcar platform would soon see the last of 
him. While desirous of suppressing further out- 
rages on their conductors, the tramway authorities 
were of opinion that Mr. Linnet was at the time 
of the outrage in a state perilously near to enebria- 
tion, and were callous enough to say so. They 
intimated further that, whatever might happen to 
the perpetrator of the outrage, it was almost certain 
that Mr. Linnet would have to find employment 
elsewhere. 

The conductor's temper, seldom of the equable 
kind, was by this reflection i^urred into brooding 
resentment. Nothing but a personal vengeance 
could possibly compensate him, and this he intended 
to secure without delay. How he was going to 
accomplish it he had no idea. He lay gloomily 
smoking, and picturing himself and his late as- 
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sailant face to face, the scene ending with one ef 
them stretched motionless, the motionless party 
not being Linnet. 

If anything were wanting to cement Mr. Linnet's 
exasperation, it was the fact that his wife rather 
regarded the assault as a fancy of his imagination, 
being inclined to hold to the view that he had 
missed a couple of steps in collecting the outside 
fares, as he often missed the steps at number seven, 
when in a certain condition. 

"Don't you fret," said Mr. Linnet, caustically, 

you'll 'ear the truth from the terminus all right." 
I shall be glad to," said his wife; ''when's 
the inspector coming ? " 

" Dunno. When it suits 'im, I suppose." 

With this Mrs. Linnet had to be content. She 
went downstairs while the conductor got out of 
bed and leisurely dressed himself. He paused 
several times during the operation to sit on the bed 
and scratch his head thoughtfully. After each 
interval he would rise up and shape himself in ttie 
fashion of experts of the noble art of self-defence, 
making feints, warding off imaginary blows, and 
administering terrific punishment to one of the 
bedposts. 

"Same as I'll serve you, old cock," he said 
breathlessly, " when I run across you ! " This 
remark being intended for his antagonist of the 
night before. 

A cracked looking-glass hung from the wall of 
the bedroom, and in this the conductor regarded 
his unshaven features. It reflected nothing but 
his usual pugnacious countenance, with the ad- 
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ditional aglmess of the bandage. This he took off 
and flting into a comer. It had been put on during 
the night with an eye to effect, in case of a Burprise 
yisit, but he disdained wearing it any longer. 

His dominant object now was revenge for the 
assault committed upon him. An uncertainty as 
to his assailant pleased him rather than otherwise. 
It enabled him to adorn his threats with a virulence 
and picturesqueness that challenged all comers. 

A grievance was all Mr. Linnet needed to make 
life worth living. So seldom had he a legitimate 
one that the consciousness of his good fortune would 
have raised his spirits had it been permissible on 
such an occasion. What he did not show outwardly 
he enjoyed within. Winding a muffler round his 
neck he went downstairs. 

He had scarcely seated himself by the fire when 
the street door opened and a rosy-cheeked girl 
entered the room. The builders of Weevil Street 
had dispensed with passages in the houses, as they 
had dispensed with ornament, ventilation, and an 
elaborate system of drainage; and anybody entering 
from the street plunged at once into the bosom of 
the family. 

" Why, father ! " said the girl, looking at Linnet 
in surprise. 

"Tour father's 'ome to-day," said Mrs. Linnet 
briefly. 

" Sick list," said the conductor. 

" 'Ow do you come to be out ? " asked the girl's 
mother. 

Miss Linnet seated herself and turned back the 
collar of her jacket. 
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*'I just had to go down to the 'All with a messagey 
so I thought I'd pop in. Come up as far as Taylor's 
to get cook some calico. My! it does seem fanny 
to see father 'ome. What's the matter, dad ? " 

"'Bad," said Mr. Linnet, shortly. "Don't you 
worry about it, my gel." 

''Let me do the worryin'," snapped Mrs. Linnet; 
"I don't relish haying your father 'ulking about 
'ere all day, I can tell you. '0 w's the young lady ? " 

" Young?" Miss Linnet made a grimace. " Oh, 
she's all right. Not much the matter with 'er, 
'cept her tongue, and that ought to be sore, way 
she goes on. She won't see thirty-five again." 

'' Don't get lettin' your own tongue run on too 
much," advised her mother. " You got a good 
place. Birdie." 

Miss Linnet had been given the sobriquet of 
Birdie more on account of her being a member of 
the Linnet family than for any vocal powers she 
possessed. It was an appellation bestowed on her 
with short frocks by the Weevil Streeters, and Mrs. 
Linnet, associating it with the gay plumage of the 
peacock, and unmindful of the vanity of that bird, 
allowed it to stand. 

'' There's many better," said Birdie with a toss 
of her head. "But cook's decent, so I shall put 
up with it." 

She got up to arrange her hat before the glass. 

"I s'pose you 'aven't time to run down to the 
butcher's for me? " said her mother. 

" What do you want ? " 

" 'Arf a pound of sheeps' liver. As your father's 
'ome I want to use up a bit of cold bacon with it 
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for dinner. Won't take yon long/* 

''Good gracious! I haven't time," cried Birdie, 
who would have liked to see herself going for half 
a poTmd of liver. " I must be off I 'Ow long are 
you 'ome for, father ? " 

"Not long, I 'ope," said Mrs. Linnet. "The 
inspector's comin' round, and I expect 'e'U say 
there's no need for being off the cars any longer." 

"Oh, that reminds me," said Birdie, reseating 
herself, and forgetting for the moment that she 
was in a hurry ; " cook was out last night and she 
saw a row in a tramcar. It was a conductor and a 
passenger. I thought at first it might be dad, only 
she said the conductor was a bit on." 

"A bit on! Nice thing to think it was your 
father," said Mrs. Linnet, with a hard stare at her 
husband, who spat viciously into the fire. 

" Of course I knew it couldn't be," said Birdie, 
"but her description made me think it was dad 
at first — ^until she said he'd had a drop. Only 

I know father doesn't " 

Teetotaler," said her father. 
It was a bit of a lark," said Birdie, giggling; 
" the man wanted to get inside with a soaking wet 
coat on " 

"Don't see what you've got to laugh at," said 
Mrs. Linnet, quickly ; " it's no laughing matter for 
a man to get a crack over the 'ead. Might injure 
his brain." 

"I didn't say 'e got hit over the 'ead." 

Her mother turned to attend to the stove. 

" S'pose you were going to." 

" Well, he did get 'it over the 'ead, as it happens, 
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though I don't see how yon should guess — ^but 
perhaps you've 'eard ? " 

Mrs. Linnet had heard nothing. She reminded 
Birdie about being in a hurry, and said the story 
had better be reserved until her next visit. 

" No, but what I was going to say," said Birdie, 
bursting with hex secret, " is this. The man in the 
wet coat, who looked such a shabby old thing, is 
really a gentleman that visits our place. Cook 
says " 

Mr. Linnet's pipe fell with a clatter into the 
fender. 

" Wot's 'is name ? " he demanded. 

Birdie started. 

"To tell you the truth," said Mrs. Linnet, 
hurriedly, " it's a friend of your fiftther's wot was 
'it. He wants to find out who did it." 

*' Name," said the conductor. 

''I'm sure I can't tell you," said Birdie, rather 
flurried. ''I don't know 'im, but cook says she's 
seen 'im come to our front door often, and 'e's 
religious." 

''Pretty sort o' religion bashing a man's brains 
out," said Mrs. Linnet, hotly. 

Birdie rose and buttoned up her coat. 

" Not so bad as that, mother. Least, so cook says. 
And the conductor was drunk." 

" He wasn't drunk ! Don't you be so fast, accusing 
people." 

" Look 'ere, my gel " began Linnet, sternly. 

" Oh, I'm sorry ! " said Birdie, throwing up her 
head. " Wish I'd never mentioned it. I'll get off." 

" No need to get excited," said her mother. 
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Miss Linnet laughed nenroosly. 

" Stop a bit/' said Linnet, turning to his daughter. 
" Who did you say this chap was ? " 

"Don't know," said Birdie, buttoning up her 
glove, and speaking with reserve. " But I'll try to 
find out if you wish it." 

"I do wish it," said her father emphatically. 
"It's very important — ol' pal o' mine. Chap who 
was 'it, I mean. Now if I was to give a call round 
this evening " 

" It's my night out," said Birdie, quickly. " As 
you're so anxious I'll find out what I can and run in 
to let you know." 

" That's a good gel," he said. 

Equanimity being now restored. Birdie kissed her 
parents and skipped to the door. 

Don't forget," said her father in a mild bawl. 
A' right," said Miss Linnet. She pulled the door 
to behind her but opened it again to put in her 
head. "The district visitors are coming along: I 
expect they'll give you a turn." With another skip 
sherhurriedaway. 

Mr. Linnet looked into the fire with expectant 
eyes. 

"Religiousi" he said, tapping his pipe slowly on 
the hob. 

" So you was drunk," said Mrs. Linnet, firom the 
kitchen door. " I thought so." 

This remark passed unheeded while the conductor 
filled his pipe. Having lit it and knocked the paper 
spill out on the bars, he placed it carefully on the 
mantelshelf and turned his head. 

" You get on with the dinner," he said. 
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Weevil Street was the special delight of the good 
souls who gave np their spare hoars to reforming 
the ungodly portion of Balham. It offered in its 
small space a livelier field than whole colonies of 
flats where the people were twice as artful, and ten 
times more dishonest — ^because yon conld get at the 
Weevil Streeters, which was a satisfaction. You 
cannot penetrate flats so easily. And even if the 
Weevil Streeters never did reform they were not 
averse to the application of moral tenets, nor secre- 
tive about their family a£Eairs. Perhaps they under- 
stood that the secret of getting on the right side of 
the district visitor is to lay bare as many skeletons 
as you can. It doesn't matter if they are your own 
or if they are real, so long as the seasoning is good. 
A passion for morality and a desire to rake over 
dirty linen seem to go together. 

Weevil Street laid bare its soul to the good ladies 
who came there to inspect it. And if tliere hap- 
pened to be any part that was presentable, the 
Weevil Streeters quickly turned up the surface to 
show that at least it was bad underneath. They 
admitted their depravity and promised to reform. 
If the promise were broken they were at any rate 
open to farther persuasion, and so long as they had 
engaging vices to parade, and such tasteful domestic 
narratives as whet the appetittes of the morality 
monger, so long did this indefatigable person invade 
their dwellings. 

It should be recorded that Weevil Street was not 
so foolish as to do all this for nothing. It accepted 
blankets, and coals, and joints of meat and boots, 
and possibly, being clever enough to get them, it 
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perstiaded itself that their preBentation was due to 
its being a bit of Old Balham. 

Nmnber seven received a call this morning. 
Linnet tnrned his head from the stove as the door 
opened, and turned it back again without comment. 
What occurred in the kitchen where the ferret-eyed 
person in black betook herself he did not know. 
But he had lived too long in the district to wish to 
interfere. 

''Dear, dear! Badly treated by the tramway 
people, eh ? And you think he will lose his employ* 
ment. He looks sullen." 

" 'E's broodin'/' said Mrs. Linnet. 

The lady eyed the conductor sharply and nosed 
her way into his vices. 

" Of coarse he drinks ? Yes, of course. And, by 
the by, that daughter of yours — ^not about to be 
married? Ah, then it must be number thirteen. 
There's a story going about." 

'' Yes, ma'am, I know what you mean." Mrs. 
Linnet lowered her voice and gave the information 
with much relish. v 

" You amaze me ! " The lady's ears tingled with 
eager curiosity. " And it is not known ? For the 
sake of the public good it should be." Further reve- 
lations compelling the lady to sit down and listen. 

" Yes, yes ; I heard she didn't get on with her 
husband. And there's something else. You being 
a neighbour perhaps I ought to tell you." 

Surprise on both sides. Then one or two items 
about number eight, and speculations concerning 
the man visiting twenty-four. A full half hour of it, 
and finally a few notes in the lady's pocket-book which 
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seemed to give the conductor's wife more satisfaction 
than all the rest. 

^'Yoq'U get them to-morrow," said the visitor. 
" And yon will try to attend our next meeting — we 
shall be rejoiced to see you. I'll leave you this." 

She placed a parish magazine on the table before 
departing. 

None of the items were retailed to Mr. Linnet, 
nor did he ask for them. But he lumbered out of his 
chair later to stretch himself, and eyed the magazine 
with a curling lip. 

" B^ligious," he said, turning to spit in the fire — 
"huh!" 

It might have been difficult to get Mr. Linnet's 
views on religion, if he had any. He certainly 
tolerated the periodical visits of the Salvation Army, 
though he had never been known to contribute 
anything but a shake of the head to the collection. 
He had been seen on a Sunday evening listening 
to a preacher at the comer, afterwards going with 
deliberate steps into a public-house; and he had 
once walked part of the way with his daughter when 
she went to church. Beyond this his views were 
unexpounded. 

" Beligious ! " he said, picking up the magazine 
and gazing on its cover with silent contempt ; " and 
'e 'its a man on the 'ead in the execution of his duty." 

With smothered profanity he turned over a page 
and scoffingly read a short text. An article on 
selfishness followed it, faced by a heavy sermon, 
headed: "Are you taking the Bight Path?" Mr. 
Linnet did not read these, being convinced that they 
would not be to his taste. More with a desire to 
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jeer than to find consolation he flicked over the next 
leaf. 

A sudden and explosive outburst brought Mrs. 
Linnet to the door of the parlour with a saucepan 
in her hand, to be met with a second volley of 
expletives. 

*' Wot's the matter now ? *' she asked apprehen- 
sively. 

Mr. Linnet replied with a lurid curse. 

" That's 'im," he said thickly. «' Enow 'im again 
in a million. 'It me over the 'ead, will you? " 

He threw the magazine on the table and rapped 
his clenched fist on a portrait in its pages. Above 
it were the words, " Our Earnest Workers/' and 
underneath, " Mr. John Holdaway/' 

Mrs. Linnet looked at it doubtfully. 

''Can't be 'im," she said. ''Man like that 
wouldn't do such a thing. 'Tain't likely ! " 

" Enow 'im again in a million," said Linnet. He 
picked up the book attain. '"Oldaway. A' right, 
old sport. 'It me over the 'ead, will you t " 

" Better be careful wot you're about," Mrs. Linnet 
warned him. " Don't want to be getting into worse 
trouble ! " 

The conductor had plunged further into the 
magazine and come upon a brief commentary on 
the subject of the photograph. He read it with 
derisive solemnity : 

" Our portrait this week is of Mr. John 'Oldaway, 
one of our most strenuous workers. Mr. 'Oldaway 
has done so much for the church in this neighbour- 
hood that the least we can do is to accord him our 
*earty thanks. ('Ear, 'ear I) In spite of the large calls 
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on 'is time» consequent on 'is bein' the head of a 
great business — ^his fomiture emporium must be 
known to all readers — ^he is able 'to give many hours 
to deTotional work and the cause of the poor. 
Sometimes he is not above assuming the garments 
of the labourer to visit the slums. (And ride in 
tramcars.) He is quite a young man, a non-smoker 
and teetotaler. May he long be spared to continue 
the good work. (And so say all of us.) " 

A moment's thought recalled to Mr. Linnet the 
imposing business premises on Imperial Parade 
that had flashed the golden letters of Holdaway 
across his vision many times daily on the up and 
down journeys. Within a few minutes he had 
thrown off his coat and was splashing under the tap 
in the scullery. 

'* Where are you going?" asked Mrs. Linnet, 
when he appeared finally in hat and coat. 

" Out," he replied briefly. 

She watched him to the door with an anxious 
look. 

''Mind what you're about/' she called after him. 

Mr. Linnet banged the door in answer, stood a 
moment on the step, and then walked slowly up the 
street. 

At the top he hesitated, pipe in mouth, to watch 
for a minute the languid activity of the High Boad. 
Then he turned into a public-house and called for a 
pint of beer. Over this liquor he again contemplated 
the portrait of John Holdaway, forming in his mind 
a simple plan of operations. Cementing his purpose 
with a second pint he left the bar and went off in 
the direction of Imperial Parade. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INGRBA8B OF APPBTITB 

HOWEVER much the supposed presence of 
burglars may have excited that excellent 
servant, Button, the matter had little 
effect on his wife. She took it as she took most 
things, with an undisturbed mind. It was not in 
her disposition to be often surprised, she was usually 
ready to accept whatever came along. Doubtless 
this absence of anything approaching nerves ac- 
counted largely for her well-preserved condition 
and ample proportions. She was very big and 
very stout and very contented. 

" You can see for yourself that the chicken has 
gone," said her husband, "and if you count up 
you'll miss a plate and a knife and fork.'* 

They were standing by the larder in the cold 
dawn of the morning following the scare. 

'' If there's been burglars there's been burglars," 
said Mrs. Button complacently, turning into the 
kitchen. ''All I know is that I left it there. That's 
enough for me." 

Apparently it was enough for John Holdaway 
also, for he made no reference to the matter at 
breakfast time, nor to anything that had occurred on 
the night before. He seemed nervous and irritable, 
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but quietened down as he proceeded with his break- 
fast. There may have been a reason for the change. 

The master being disposed of, Mrs. Button and 
her husband were about to look after themselves 
when the dining-room bell rang. Button's eye- 
brows were lifted in mild surprise as he answered 
it. 

"Qtet me another dish of kidneys and bacon^ 
Button/' said John, nervously glancing at his news- 
paper. ''And, yes, I'd better have another pot of 
coffee. This cold weather makes one hungry." 

There was no need for this apology, but he 
offered it. Not that it was likely to make any 
difference to Button. Why should it ? On receiv- 
ing the order he hesitated a moment as if in doubt, 
and then slowly left the room. Outside he paused 
to turn and look vaguely at the door, proceeding 
afterwards in dreamy fashion to the kitchen. 

*' What do you think he wants ? " he said, clearly 
indicating that something unusual had happened. 

Mrs. Button made no reply, feeling that none 
was needed. 

''Another dish of kidneys and bacon," said her 
husband, slowly and emphatically, nodding his head 
with each noun. "And another pot of coffee. Why, 
it's another breakfast ! " 

Mrs. Button received the order calmly and rose 
to execute it. She never complained. But she had 
a way of showing her dissatisfaction by her actions. 
She flopped the kidneys down on the table and 
slashed them viciously with a knife. The pan 
went down with a bac^ and the bacon into it with 
a slap. She jerked the coffee-pot and shot the 
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coffee in. She preferred actions to words in certain 
cases, and with her they always spoke louder. 

" Said the cold weather makes him hungry >" 
ohserved Button. 

'* Perhaps he ate the half chicken himself and 
didn't like to say so/' remarked his wife. 

" I never thought of that ; perhaps he did." 
It generally pays to support the housekeeper's 
opinion. ''But what did he do with the plate, 
then; and how do you account for the coat and 
hat?" 

" I don't account for 'em, and I don't want to." 

But Button wanted to. The detective desires of 
his youth had not entirely been eradicated, though 
they ran now in a steadier channel. Anything, 
strange or abnormal awakened his curiosity; and 
John Holdaway's behaviour during the last twenty- 
four hours had been out of the common. 

The kidneys and bacon and coffee were served 
and disappeared to the last scrap and drain, for the 
dish and the pot came down empty. Button glanced 
curiously at his master as he cleared away the 
things, wondering how he managed to do it. Even 
Mrs. Button's natural calm was slightly disturbed. 

" Four rashers, four kidneys, six rounds of toast 
and two pots of coffee 1 What do you make of it ? " 
asked Button. 

'' I call it a good breakfast," said his wife. 

The meal disturbed John Holdaway a good deal 
more than it did his servants. Not in a physical 
viray, but mentally. As he left the family residence 
and made his way towards the emporium he felt 
that the sudden increase of his appetite would 
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cieate alann and suspicion, and these things be 
wished to avoid. He saw that it would be necessary 
doring bis brother's stay to make some different 
arrangements. 

Viewed in the cold gloom of the morning the 
incidents of the previous night seemed like some 
unpleasant dream. John wished they had been. 
The situation was exasperating to a degree. It 
galled him to think that a man of his blameless 
habits should be visited by such a calamity. Was 
it a fair reward for his moral rectitude and high 
principles, that the fruits of a righteous life should 
be snatched away ? That he should be fettered to 
a vulgar relation of low tastes, who would blight his 
existence? Once his thoughts flew back to that 
other twin, the irreverent rascal of a bygone age, 
and a shiver ran through his bulky frame. He 
mistrusted this brother of his already, for he had 
shown a reckless disregard of convention, and a 
contempt for the things John held sacred. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Holdaway was unable to 

neglect business this morning, as he would have 

wished to do. He had an engagement in the City 

of an important nature, which he could not ignore. 

Knowing this he had been impelled to insist that 

his brother should keep to the study for that day, 

and should lunch on bread and cheese, a supply of 

which he had thoughtfully procured from the larder 

on the previous evening. Jack pointed out with 

much expostulation that this was not the sort of 

thing he had expected, but John emphasised the 

necessity of it. He implored him also, for his own 

sake, not to show his face outside the room or even 

o 
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at the window. He promised him a good dinner in 
the evening. 

" All very well for you, old fellow/' said Jack, 
" but I shan't relish being stuck here all day. This 
isn't the kind of place I'm nsed to. I have been 
shocked, brother John — ^hurt, in fact, to discover 
that this room contains alcohol, and literature of a 
doubtful kind. I won't say how much this has 
affected me. I may have expressed a partiality for 
a little whiskey myself, but I don't make a habit of 
it. If I were to remain here much longer I should 
be completely demoralised." 

John was in no way ashamed. If his brother 
expected him to stand there a figure of guilt un- 
masked, he was disappointed. John Holdaway 
showed nothing but righteous anger. 

** I might have expected," he said harshly, ** that 
you would have no respect for my private concerns. 
I was foolish to trust you, though it is not of much 
consequence. You have been prying, of course." 

" Don't call it prying, Johnny." 

''I can contemplate this room, sir," said John, 
with a tranquillity that he meant to be convincing, 
"with as much pride as a soldier looks on his 
medals. Here are the fruits of many months, I 
may say years of conscientious work. The stuff is 
in no great bulk, but it represents the free offerings 
of scores of people who were once vicious, but are 
now happy." 

'' I see," said Jack ; '' a sort of museum of vice. 
The half-empty bottle, fresh from the convert's 
hand. Dear, dear, to think you were just draining 
them off into this room out of the way, and all the 
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time I imagined yon were having a drop on the 
quiet ! Unjast suspicion I " 

** I don't ask for your belief or approval," said John, 
with a wave of his hand, " but what I do ask now 
is that you will remain here quietly until my return. 
It isn't much to expect of you, under the circum- 
stances." 

^* Perhaps it isn't," said Jack, " under the circum- 
stances. But I don't fancy it, old chap, I can tell 
you. I shall only get reading some of this impure 
literature and doing myself harm. But I suppose 
there's no way out of it, old boy." 

John sighed audibly as he left the house. The 
most exasperating part of it was that his brother 
regarded the whole thing as a huge joke. By no 
stretch of imagination could John see it in this light. 
Humour played no part in his programme of afhirs, 
but it had never struck him that he was deficient in 
that quality. He believed he could have laughed as 
heartily as anyone if there were occasion for it. 
There seldom was occasion. John had struck out 
for himself a path in which levity was unbecoming, 
almost unknown, and certainly not understood. 
Gravity and its concomitant virtues had grafted 
themselves on to him at an early age, parasites of 
his environment, as trees in a damp place gather 
fungus. Perhaps the growth had become so hard 
with frequent recrustations that it was impossible 
to penetrate it, unless John really had no sense of 
humour. But a solemn visage and owl-like attributes 
are no criterion of this. The most forbidding rock 
will sometimes reveal precious metals if you hit it 
in the proper place, and natures, like musical instro- 
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mente, are often dependent on the right tonch to 
produce pleasing results. 

Half way on his journey to Imperial Parade, 
where he had to make a brief call, John was stopped 
by an acquaintance. 

** The very man I wanted to see/' said this person, 
taking his arm familiarly, and breathing evidences 
of an early brandy and water. " I'm delighted to 
have met you, Mr. Holdaway : delighted I " 

" I've very little time to spare now," said John. 
« Perhaps " 

The person held up one finger and dived a flabby 
hand into an inner pocket, producing a handful of 
papers. 

''The Guild of Orood Behaviour," he said unc- 
tuously, selecting a bulky pamphlet ; " for the Pro- 
pagation of Courtesy among the Young. Supported, 
my dear friend, by Messrs. Kipling, Barker, Jobbs, 
Jelly and Eeeblehouse. Eeeblehouse is heart and 
soul in it." 

'Tm very full just now," said John. He referred 
to his charitable work, and not, as might be sup- 
posed, to his breakfast. '' I could scarcely take up 
anything further." 

'' Merely your support, my dear sir ; merely your 
support. The entire secretarial duties " — ^he flicked 
over a leaf — " are rendered free by Stephen Grumm. 
Your humble servant, Mr. Holdaway." 

John considered. 

" I don't think " he began. 

" One moment," said Mr. Grumm. " Lady Tom- 
tree — ^I beg your pardon, I had forgotten — ^Lady 
Tomtree is with us." 
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John wavered a little. 

" On condition," said the insidious Gmmm, ** that 
we have your support. ' You must get Mr. Hold- 
away/ said her ladyship, ' at all costs. You may say 
I heartily approve; but without Mr. Holdaway I fear 
— ^I fear for our success.' Our humble charity, my 
excellent friend, depends on you ! " 

'^ Well," said John, with fitting importance, " in 
that case I can't desert you, I suppose." 

**1 was sure of it," said Qrumm. ** ' Your ladyship 
may depend,' I said, 'that Mr. Holdaway will not 
desert us.' A matter of fifty pounds " 

" Impossible," said John, *' I have many demands 
on my purse." 

" Or forty." He produced a pencil. 

" I couldn't do it. I'll send you a cheque for five 
pounds." 

'* Oh, my dear sir ! You'U make it thirty ? " 

John would not make it thirty, nor twenty-five, 
nor twenty. Grumm pleaded hurd for fifteen and 
then ten. 

" Five," said John. '* You shall have five." 

" Then five it is," said Grumm, with a flourish, 
popping the pamphlet in his pocket, and holding 
out his hand. " I am infinitely obliged to you, sir, 
you have made us. Good-morning I " 

With a hearty handshake and a parting breath of 
spirituous flavour, he went off ; and John continued 
his way, reaching in course of time the spacious 
pavement of Imperial Parade. 

He looked up now at the giant letters on the 
front of the emporium and seemed to catch in the 
abbreviated ''Bros." a smirking leer that reminded 
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him unpleasantly of the caged brother at home. 
Had the time been opportune for reflection ot 
an introspective nature, he might have dwelt on 
the sudden change in his fortunes since the swing 
doors that faced him had closed behind his retreat- 
ing figure on the previous evening. It was not ; so 
without lessening his pace, except to allow an 
electric car to rush by, he crossed the road and 
entered the building. 

John was too absorbed in his own thoughts to 
notice the start given by a man lurking in a door- 
way near, though it is doubtful if he would have 
been at all disturbed had he done so. Supposing it 
had been possible for him to have peered into the 
brain of Mr. Alfred Linnet things might have been 
very different. 

The conductor, who had arrived but a few minutes 
before, now emerged slowly from his hiding-place, 
and by a circuitous route moved to a fresh niche 
on the opposite side of the road. Here with much 
expectoration of a reflective kind he eyed the build- 
ing critically. As his eyes wandered slowly from 
the upper showrooms to the grand entrance a 
young man emerged tucking a paper into his waist- 
coat pocket and putting on his hat. Mr. Linnet 
was right in guessing by these signs that he looked 
upon a member of the Holdaway staff. After a 
moment's hesitation he left the niche and followed 
him. 

The young man in question pursued his way 
along the High Boad in the direction of Tooting. 
At a safe distance he produced a tortoiseshell case 
and coolly lit a cigarette, stopping at the same time 
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to exchange pleasantries with a young lady on a 
confectioner's doorstep, who retired precipitately 
after a fdtile blow at him with a feather dusting 
brush. 

Mr. Peroival Tripling pursued his way with grin- 
ning satisfaction. As he walked with one hand in 
the pocket of his neatly creased trousers it would 
have been hard to say, by anyone who did not know 
him, just what his occupation was. His black 
morning coat with saucily pointed tails was open, 
displaying a light waistcoat of a bold design in 
squares, across which from the upper pockets, 
stretched a glittering chain. Mr. Tripling's collar 
was fashionable, with the points turned down and 
rounded, and his striped tie held a pin of the safety 
kind, set in slantways. There was just a slight tilt 
about his felt hat that was in accord with the devil- 
ment of the light cloth tops in his boots, and the 
upturned ends of his trousers. In build Mr. Tripling 
was spare, by complexion fair ; a virgin moustache 
sprouted on his upper lip. 

The interval having given Mr. Linnet time to 
catch him up, he took the opportunity to beg a light. 

" Come from the furniture shop, don't you ? " he 
said boldly. 

Now if Mr. Linnet had only known it this was 
not the way to gain the confidence of Percival 
Tripling, supposing that were his object. What- 
ever Mr. Tripling's views were with regard to the 
high or low nature of the business, he objected to 
its being dubbed a furniture shop when his own 
connection with it was mentioned. 

"If you mean Holdaway's, my man," he said 
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stiffly, " I do. Looking for a job, are you ? " 

" No/' said Linnet emphatically, " I'm not. Qot 
a little private business with your guvnor, that's all. 
Thought you might 'elp me." 

" Depends," said Tripling ; *' kind of thing." 

The conductor applied the match to his tobacco 
until in imminent danger of burning his fingers, 
when he dropped it and looked at Mr. Tnpling's 
waistcoat. 

** I dunno, after all," he said, "whether I ought to 
trust you with it, bein' of a private nature. And 
'im bein' a bit sensitive, I dessay, about anythink 
wot ain't to his credit. Only I see you come out, 
and I thought you looked a likely chap. But 
perhaps you're a particular friend of his. That 
wouldn't suit my book at all." 

Mr. Tripling's ears were pleasurably tickled by 
these remarks, and any haughtiness he may have 
been disposed to assume was put aside. By nature 
he was not at all superior, being disposed to adopt 
such a tone when the occasion seemed to demand it. 
He now allowed his chest to expand visibly. There 
was a plainness about the face of Mr. Linnet that 
destroyed any suspicion of guile ; and Tripling, in a 
small way, was a reader of character. 

''Supposing," he said, tapping the conductor 
playfully on the shoulder with a forefinger, '' I don't 
happen to be a friend of his, eh? What about 
that? " 

" That's more like it," said Linnet. 

''Supposing," said Tripling, ''I say to myself 
that you've got a little revelation that it would be 
worth my while to hear, and I am prepared to tell 
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you that he is sensitive, eh? Providing that the 
secret is worth knowing." 

" Which it is/' said the conductor. 

" Which it is," repeated Mr. TripKng, " I don't 
doubt. And which you're not going to chuck off 
your chest until you know the sort of chap you're 
talking to. Not you ! " 

Whereat Mr. Linnet grinned and winked. 

It was not Mr. Tripling's way to be directed by 
people he considered inferior tp himself ; if Linnet 
had a secret he proposed drawing it out of him 
rather than allowing it to be handed over gratuit- 
ously. Besides, it is so much more satisfactory to 
oneself to do this; it heightens the value of the 
disclosure in the eyes of the drawer, without lessen- 
ing it in the other's estimation. A secret, to be a 
secret, should lose none of its mystery in the 
handling, as Peroival well knew. Having created 
a favourable impression so far he looked round 
meaningly at a hotel, and then back at the con- 
ductor. 

'* Teetotal ? " he said. 

'' I'll make an exception this time," said Linnet. 

They entered the house together. Tripling choos- 
ing the saloon bar, as the quietest spot, he said. 
Possibly twenty minutes elapsed before the police- 
man on the opposite comer, whose business it was 
to take notice of ill-assorted couples, saw them 
emerge. When they did so, Mr. Tripling dapped 
the conductor smartly on the shoulder. 

** Don't be late," he said, as he went off alone. 

That a young man of Percival Tripling's ambi- 
tions should enter into a conspiracy with a tram 
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oondactor, the outoome of whioh appeared to mean 
violence to his employer, seemed incredible. But 
if we record that on leaving this person the Tripling 
tongue was thrust into the Tripling cheek, it may 
not appear to be so dreadful after all. 

Percivaly it should be said, chose to consider that 
he had a grievance against John Holdaway. He 
had entered the firm as an office boy, and had 
modelled himself on the office boys of romance, who 
invariably rose to be partners in the firm. The 
most that Tripling could do at nineteen was to call 
himself under-salesman, and he scarcely dared to do 
that within hearing of his colleagues. True, his 
models had invented things, rushed into the gulf at 
great crises, saved their employers' lives and money. 
One and all of these things Tripling was prepared 
to do. But Holdaway Brothers never had a crisis, 
never put its life into jeopardy, and did not seem 
to take kindly to such inventions as emanated from 
Tripling*s ambitious brain. 

For the first time in his knowledge of the firm an 
opportunity to distinguish himself had occurred. As 
soon as the conductor's object had become plain he 
realised it, and intended to further the scheme. 

As Tripling rode back on the tramcar after com- 
pleting his errand he drew lightly a few possible 
pictures of the result of Mr. Linnet's interview, and 
they were, to say the least of it, extremely gratify- 
ing to himself. 

John Holdaway's own private office was at the 
end of the showrooms, on the ground floor, a 
comfortably-fitted nook, separated from the main 
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apartment by partitions, of which the npper parts 
were glass. He had been busy during his brief call, 
having many matters to attend to that could not 
await his return, and was about to dispose of l^e 
last few when he looked up to see a man standing 
before him. 

It was Mr. Alfred Linnet. 

John had not heard the door open, and as it was 
not usual for anyone to enter without an introduc- 
tion he frowned with displeasure. 

" How did you get here ? " he asked. 

Mr. Linnet jerked his thumb towards the door. 

'*' Come in there," he said easily, " for a little 
private chat.*' 

John Holdaway reached across to the bell on his 
desk. 

"Leave that alone," said Mr. Linnet, sharply. 
John withdrew his hand. ''If you don't mind." 
added the conductor, with excessive politeness. 
** Didn't say I wanted any witnesses, did I ? Jest 
me and you, that's all. Now you can take a look 
at ihis ornamental countenance o' mine, and tell 
me when you see it afore and 'ow long ago." 

He removed his cap and sat down on a chair. 

" Don't recollect, perhaps, eh ? Didn't see it on a 
tramcar as long ago as last night, very likely? 
Wouldn't 'ave thought of giving it a clump for luck 
if you 'ad, I suppose ? Ah 1 " 

John had risen from his seat in confusion. 

" Forgot all about it, I see, until I reminded you," 
said Mr. Linnet with an unpleasant leer. " Loss o' 
memory, no doubt. Being afflicted with a good 'un 
meself I thought I jest run round and let you see I 
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wasn't killed, in case it might be a-distnrbin' of yon 
when you come to remember it." 

" My good fellow," said John, " I don't in the 
least know what you are talking about." This 
was not the truth, but being miprepared for such a 
visitor he felt it necessary to prevaricate. 

''Or don't want to, p'r'aps," said the conductor 
afhbly. " Suppose we put it like that. And 
supposin' I was prepared to put it like that ? " 

A little reflection had suggested to Mr. Linnet 
that he might be disposed to stifle his craving for 
vengeance at a price. Much as he would have liked 
to damage the features of John Holdaway he was 
yet alive to the biassed views of magistrates, and 
had no wish to see the inside of a prison cell. 

John himself was at a loss how to act. A 
consciousness that this was the work of an un- 
desirable at home did not tend to improve his 
temper. He was not a courageous man, and he 
liked neither Mr. Linnet's looks nor his attitude. 
He became unpleasantly aware that he was alone 
with a man of brutal instincts, seeking revenge for 
a personal assault. In a moment it occurred to 
him to appeal to the good in this rugged nature. 

" My friend," he said, using the tone he adopted 
in his religious demonstrations ; '' I am sorry to see 
you like this. If you have a legitimate grievance, 
as I have no doubt you have, would it not be better 
to extend forgiveness to this enemy ? " 

Mr. Linnet looked John over suspiciously and 
raised his eyebrows. 

'^ Wot are you a-trying to give us ? " he asked. 

" This man doubtless struck you in a moment of 
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temper/' said John. "He may have been provoked, 
and I have no doubt he is heartily sorry he did it. 
To forgive him is your duty as a Christian man." 

*' Which I ain't," said the conductor. 

"But which you are going to be, my friend," 
said John, who rather prided himself on his ability 
in this direction. "Tou are not a bad man. Of 
that I am sure. You think that you want revenge, 
but I will venture to say that in your heart you 
bear no animosity to this — this person, whoever 

it 18. 

"Then you're wrong," said Mr. Linnet ; "because 
I do. And you needn't pretend you don't know who 
it is, because I'd know you in a milUon." 

" You've mistaken me for somebody else," said 
Mr. Holdaway. " You are labouring under a de- 
lusion, my good man." 

" Don't you kid yourself I'm goin' to take that 
in," said the conductor, firmly. "And don't get 
tryin' to throw the blame on somebody else. You 
'it me over the 'ead. By rights I ought to set 
about you to pay it back. But 'aving a soft 'eart 
I don't want to do that if it can be 'elped." 

There was menace in the man's tone and an 
unpleasant suggestion of blackmail. John fumed. 
There was no knowing what such a fellow might 
do. He glanced impatiently towards the show- 
rooms. 

" All right," said Linnet, " you needn't look out 
there. We can settle this little affair without 
them." 

"Then I am afraid— er — my man, you must 
come some other time," said John. "As I have 
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said, it is a mistake, bat I am willing to listen to 
your story. Just now I have a very important 
engagement." 

He tamed away to take his coat off the hook. 

** Oh, no, yoa don't ! " said Mr. Linnet, ander the 
impression that John was trying a rose to sammon 
assistance. He raised his voice and threw himself 
into a pagilistic attitade of a threatening natare. 

Of coarse, Mr. Tripling had seen to it that Linnet 
got into the office anobserved, bat the oondactor 
was mach mistaken in thinking he had a staanch 
ally in that free-spoken yoang gentleman. Percival 
was watching events from a convenient point, ready 
to dash in and rescue his employer at a critical 
moment. The load tones and the threatening 
gestures of the conductor convinced him that the 
time had arrived. In a minute he had whisked 
open the door and taken the visitor in the rear, 
throwing his arms around him with heroic gallantry. 

" All right, sir ; I've got him. He shan't touch 
you. Hi, help there ! " shouted Tripling. 

John had set the bell ringing furiously at the 
same moment, and as Tripling hung on to the 
struggling conductor, whose profanity had broken 
loose in an instant, James Lorey, the salesman, and 
a burly porter came to the rescue. 

" I've got him ! " cried Tripling. ** Try to dash 
someone's brains out, will you? No, you don't, 
m' lad ! " 

Kicking and struggling, Mr. Linnet was hauled 
out of the office by the three men, jerking out 
explosive threats, interlarded with references to the 
tramcar assault. 
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''Not that way," said John, as they scuffled to the 
front entrance. 

" Bide gate/' ordered James Lorey. 

Linnet was now left to the porter, who handled 
him like a naughty child. In two minutes he had 
hustled him through the warehouse at the back, and 
out of the goods entrance, flinging his cap after him. 
It had occurred so quickly from the time he had 
been seized that the conductor was scarcely able 
to realise his ignominious position. He stood out in 
the road in a breathless state until his eyes fell on 
his cap lying in the gutter. Picking it up and 
placing it on his head he eyed the porter with 
scornful contempt. 

" Thanks," he said ; " for nothing." Then from 
a safe distance he expended the wealth of a rich 
vocabulary on the porter's form. 

" As to 'im," he said, jerking a thumb darkly over 
the man's head, "'e'U 'ear from me again. And 
you can tell 'im I say so." 

By the time that the porter re-entered the show- 
rooms John had departed by the front way. He 
regretted to a certain extent the forcible expulsion 
of Mr. Linnet, fearing that that gentleman might 
seek reprisals of an alarming nature. At the same 
time it was impossible to admit before the staff 
that he had any real grounds for complaint. 

" Don't know how he come to get in, sir," said 
the uniamthful Tripling. '* Must have dodged us. 
I thought it proper to interfere when I saw his 
attitude." 

''You did quite right— quite right," said his 
master absently. "I suppose — yes, the man is 
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evidently labouring under a mistake." 

" Been hanging about all the morning/' Tripling 
said. " Pitching, a tale to me outside. Something 
about an assault in a tramcar." 

John was disturbed to hear this. He was almost 
alarmed. It would never do for such a story to be 
credited and spread about. He must put a stop to 
it at once. 

'' Absolute nonsense I " he said emphatically. 

"Of course it is, sir/' said Tripling. "But un- 
pleasant if it gets about. I'll keep my eyes open in 
case he comes back again." 

"Do," said John, looking the young man over 
thoughtfully. "Yes, I think it will be as well. 
And I think, Tripling — I think that absurd story 
had better not spread. You understand ? " 

Tripling understood. 

John walked slowly down the length (d the show- 
room with the assistant in joyful attendance. At 
the door he paused. 

" You — you did right to interfere, Tripling," he 

said, going out. 

For a minute Tripling looked after his master, 
then, tucking his hands under the tails of his coat, 
walked magnificently up the long showroom and 
entered John Holdaway's office. Picking up a 
morning paper he sat down in the padded desk 
chair and languidly threw one leg over the other, 
turning a bored look upon the society news. 

From his own desk the salesman viewed him 
doubtfully for a moment, rubbed his chin uneasily, 
and then turned in an abstracted manner to an 
order sheet. From various points three youths 
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watched the manodavre with indignant curiosity, 
until merging into a group their opinions found 
▼ent in the forcible expression of one : 
" Damned cheek ! " 



i 
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CHAPTER VII 

STOP-PBBSS NEWS 

UP in the study at " Elmhurst *' Jack Hold- 
away was patiently staring through the 
window — a dirty window — ^watching with 
a faint interest the morning duties of a housemaid 
over the way. The housemaid had long lost her 
youth and figure, and held his attention only for 
a few minutes. He turned and contemplated the 
room, thrusting his tongue into his cheek as the 
dusty bust of his brother came within range. 

''Conscientious work, eh, John? " he said, closing 
one eye. " Not a quiet little haven where you 
come up for a drink and a smoke, but just a cockpit 
for the spoil. All right, my lad ; you'll do. I don't 
blame you, it's the bad streak that's responsible. 
But I can't stay here all day, sonny. Good heavens ! 
I didn't reckon on anything of this sort. It's pre- 
posterous. I — damn it I can't be cooped up here 
For one thing, I should like a look at the paper." 

His eye lighted on an old gentleman absorbed in 
the morning news as he tottered down the avenue. 

"I suppose he's reading about my little affair. 
And they won't forget to dish it up nicely, I'll be 
bound. ' Dastardly Outrage in South London,' in big 
type. ' Murderous Assault on a Tramcar Conductor.' 
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I know the brutes ! They'll rub it in. Let me see, 
how'll it go : 

" Ab a Tooting tramcar was proceeding along that 
somewhat unfrequented thoroughfare, the Clap- 
ham Boady about eight o'clock last evening, a burly, 
rough-looking man attempted to enter and seat 
himself among the passengers. The night was a 
stormy one with heavy rain, and the car was filled 
with the well-dressed residents of our most popular 
suburb. The unfailing courtesy of the tramway 
officials is well known, and the conductor, with 
admirable forethought (having a wife and children 
of his own) pointed out to the man that his dripping 
garments would soil the clothes of the other pas- 
sengers, and gently tried to persuade him to take an 
outside seat. Without the slightest provocation the 
man at once struck the conductor a terrible blow on 
the head, knocking him off the car. Before anyone 
could interfere he had jumped off, boarded another 
car going in the opposite direction, and escaped." 

'^ That'll be it," said Jack, " and in the evening 
papers we'll hear that the injured man has recovered 
consciousness, but that the ruffian is still at large. 
Next day ' Briton ' writes to the papers suggesting 
that to prevent outrages of this sort, that disgrace 
the name of England, there should be at least two 
police constables on every car, and asks what the 
County Council are doing not to have thought of it 
before. 

'' In another column are stories of eye-witnesses, 
some of whom describe the man as tail and fair, 
others as short and dark. And, of course, of foreign 
appearance. Stowed away in a comer is a 
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letter from 'Fair Play,' who» while having no 
sympathy with brutality, asks why a man should sit 
outside a car if he doesn't want to, and giving 
numerous instances in which tramway officials were 
not nnfieiilingly courteous. 

" All the same," said Jack, '* I should like tha ove 
a look at the paper. And I must certainly get out 
of here!" 

Oakleigh Avenue was not remarkable at any time 
for excitement. The old gentleman having tottered 
off with his paper, Mr. Holdaway gave the whole 
of his attention to a greengrocer's cart, furtively 
watched at a distance of some yards by a small boy. 
Clearly the boy had some nefarious design and was 
awaiting a favourable opportunity for putting it into 
execution. The opportunity came when the green- 
grocer had disappeared into a side entrance. With 
stealth the boy annexed a large walnut and made off 
at top speed. 

This bad example gave Jack Holdaway an idea. 
If he could slip into the dining-room for a couple of 
seconds there would probably be John's morning 
paper lying there. He could whip it up and get 
back without anyone being the wiser. 

He descended the staircase stealthily and listened. 
Hearing no sound he turned the key softly in the 
lock and opened the door an inch. All was quiet, 
the servants were evidently downstairs. He stepped 
into the room and looked about him. There was no 
paper. Possibly it had already been annexed by 
Mr. Button, who was reading it in the drawing- 
room with his feet on the mantelpiece. It was 
quite likely. He walked across to the big table. 
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The cloth was tomed up; maybe the paper was 
underneath. He started to remove it, but he had 
not counted on the quiet movements of the well- 
trained servant. There was a creak and Jack turned 
to see the door opening. Before he could move or 
do anjrthing Button stood before him. 

The man gave a start and looked confused. 

^' I'm — ^I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir," he said 
nervously. ** I thought I heard you go out. Felt 
sure I heard the door bang, sir." 

Jack's heart leapt merrily within him. He had 
rather counted on detection. 

'' So you did. Button," he said. *' I came back. 
Where's the morning paper? " 

Button fished it out from under the cloth and 
handed it to him. 

'* Thank you. That'll do, Button. Don't wait." 

He hid a laughing face behind the paper as the 
man went out of the room. It had all occurred in 
a minute, but it was distinctly gratifying. There 
could be no doubt about the likeness. 

*' This is a treat I hadn't counted on, Johnny, old 
boy," he murmured. "Positively taken for your 
own precious self ! Let us hope, dear brother, that 
it may not lead to my doing anything ungentleman- 
like in your name." 

Button was thinking it out in the conservatory. 

"It beats me," he said, rubbing his ear. "I 
didn't hear 'im come back. I didn't hear 'im go 
upstairs ; and yet he must 'ave done so. It's very 
queer. And what he wanted to change into those 
shabby old togs for is a licker I " 

He changed sides and rubbed the other ear. 
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" There's certainly something odd about him all of 
a sadden. Just now he looked quite pleasant and 
smiled. It's months since I saw 'im smile. Last 
night he was as waxy as the devil. I can't make it 
out." 

A thorough search of the paper left Jack with the 
conviction that he had over-estimated the affair with 
the tram conductor. He could not find a word about 
it. That meant that it could not have been serious. 

** Good for you, Johnny/' be said. '' No reason to 
keep this scapegrace brother of yours locked up any 
longer. Except, of course, that he is not a credit- 
able person to have about the place. Well, it's very 
odd that fellow didn't hurt himself. I thought I hit 
him hard." 

This soliloquy was suddenly disturbed by the 
appearance at the " Elmhurst " gate of a man in a 
peaked cap. Jack happened to notice him on look- 
ing through the window, and all his comforting ideas 
seemed to vanish. There was an official look about 
the man that was quite disturbing. 

He listened as Button opened the door, and heard 
the man's enquiries for Mr. Holdaway. Just what 
his mission was did not appear to come out. 

"An inspector from the County Council, sir/' 
said Button, entering. '* Would like a private con- 
versation with you." 

Jack looked at the man and back at his paper. 

"A private conversation, eh? You may show 
him in. Certainly I will see him." 

The man came in, officially and modestly, and took 
the chair he was directed to. He seemed surprised 
at Mr. Holdaway's appearance. Mr. Holdaway 
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noticed it and excused himself by stating that he 
was just about to plunge into the rather grubby 
business of gardening. 

" I must apologise for troubling you, Mr. Hold- 
away," the man said in a confidential tone ; '' but 
the fact is, we are obliged to make this enquiry, 
although it is very distasteful to us. I may say at 
once that we considered it absurd and altogether un-^ 
likely that you can know anything about the matter, 
but— well, one of our conductors has been brutally 
assaulted. He has been, in fact, knocked off his 
car." 

" You surprise me," said Jack. " And you would 
like, if I may hazard a guess, to bring him in here 
until medical assistance can be summoned. Is that 
it?" 

The man covered an official smile with his hand 
and coughed. 

" Nothing of that sir. I scarcely know how to 
put the matter. But as I have already men- 
tioned " 

" I think," said Jack, with befitting gravity, " that 
you would veish to say you fear the man will be 
incapacitated from work, and would be grateful for 
a position with light duties in my business house." 

*' Not at all, Mr. Holdaway ; an entirely different 
matter. May I ask if you rode on one of our cars 
last evening ? " 

Jack opened his eyes to their fullest extent. 

" My good fellow," he said, enjoying himself, 
" while I approve of the County Council, and consider 
their cars a boon to the working classes, I vowed 
years ago that so long as there is a cab to be pro- 
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cored I will never enter them. Out of cnriosity I 
may one day do 8O9 but I won't promise. I believe 
they are an excellent medimn as a means of transit." 

** Of conrse, we considered at once that it was 
absurd/' said the inspector with a smile. *' To be 
plain, the man who assaulted our conductor was 
not cai^ht, but we received information as to what 
he was like." 

'' Oh, you did ? '* said Jack, with interest. 

** The lady who supplied this information declared 
that she saw the man's face quite plainly." The 
inspector frowned. 

** A rough brute of a fellow, I suppose ? " 

''On the contrary, he was not. Evidently the 
lady was quite mistaken, but she declared he re- 
sembled a gentleman well known in these parts. 
No other, in fact, than Mr. John Holdaway, of 
Balham ! " 

" GtoA bless my soul I " Jack sat upright in his 
chair. 

** Bidiculous," said the inspector, laughing. ** We 
were obliged to laugh when she told us." 

"It is most unpleasant," said Jack. ''It— it 
makes me feel almost guilty. So the fellow re- 
sembled me, did he? " 

" Exactly, the lady said. The conductor is not 
badly hurt, but we are very anxious — ^very anxious, 
indeed, to lay hands on his assailant, so as to make 
an example of him. I suppose you don't know of 
any other person resembling yourself ? " 

" Well, I wouldn't say that," replied Jack. 

" But not likely to commit such an assault ? " 

"A most humane man," said John's brother. 
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'' The sort to be tremendously indignant on hearing 
of such an affair as this." 

'' I see/' said the inspector, rising. " Well, I'm 
exceedingly sorry to have had to trouble you, Mr. 
Holdaway." 

** Don't mention it. I suppose you will keep a 
sharp look out ? " 

The inspector nodded. " You leave it to us," he 
said, darkly. '' We*re tremendously keen on getting 
a conviction. We've kept it out of the papers to 
throw him off his guard. I daresay he'll keep in 
hiding for a day or two, but he can't be far off." 

" That's just it," said Jack; "a fellow like that 
may be right under your nose without your know- 
ing it. But I expect you'll be too clever for him in 
the end." 

** We shall get him. He'll have to be smart to 
escape us ! " 

'' I believe he will|" said Jack, with evident 
admiration. 

The inspector went off, watched with interest by 
Jack Holdaway. 

** Exceedingly fortunate my being here," he said 
with a smile. " Dear brother John would have 
been alarmed. So they want to secure a conviction, 
and would like to make an example of me. Well, 
I'd rather they didn't. I feel somehow as if I don't 
want to be made an example of. It would be 
slightly — slightly inconvenient." 

He picked up the paper again and was glancing 
lightly over its contents when an item in the " Stop- 
Press News " caught his eye. He started and read 
it quickly : *' It is reported that the ' Armadale,' 
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one of the biggest vessels of the Gallister Line, is 
aground off Cape Finisterre. No loss of life, it is 
believed. The weather is calm." 

'' Damn ! " said Jack, dropping the paper and 
rubbing his chin. He picked it up again and re- 
read the item, pacing up and down the room after- 
wards. 

If John Holdaway could have witnessed the con- 
cern that this report gave his brother he would 
have been surprised, and would have been at a loss 
to account for it. Unless, of course, this scamp had 
a wife on board, which would have been a good 
reason ; or supposing that the meagre savings of a 
riotous life were invested in the concern, which was 
scarcely likely. John would in all probability have 
come to the conclusion that, whatever interest Jack 
could have in the liner that had run aground, it was 
something not quite to his credit. 

At any rate, the news seemed to disturb John's 
brother. A little later Button found him on the 
second floor apparently not quite certain of his 
whereabouts. It was unusual for John to be on 
the second floor, which was sacred to Button and 
his wife. He appeared to develop a sudden interest 
in a damp patch on the wall. 

" Last night's rain, sir," said Button, with a dis- 
creet cough. 

" Ah," said Jack, with a start ; '* yes, we must 
have it seen to." 

Button thought it would be as well. And while 
he was about it he ventured to call attention to his 
own quarters, which had suffered from the storm, 
and to remind his master that he had promised to 
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have them repaired. 

"Let me see them, Button. I had no idea that 
you were uncomfortable. We must have that altered 
at once/' said Jack. 

With considerable surprise the man led the way 
into a back room. The walls were dingy and 
stained, and over a portion of Ihe discoloured ceiling 
was a dripping patch, certain evidence of a leaky 
roof. 

" Dreadful ! " said Jack. " It must be done at 
once." 

Button looked covertly at his master. 

" There's no hurry, sir," he said. " I shouldn't 
have complained but I thought this morning you 
seemed more inclined to — ^to look into matters of 
this sort. And it wants doing badly." 

"I'm afraid, Button," said Jack, with infinite 
relish, " that sometimes I'm inclined to be a little 
thoughtless — ^a little neglectful of the comfort of 
others." 

" Oh, no, sir ! " 

" Yes, I am. Now don't you notice a difference 
in me to-day ? " 

Button scarcely knew where to look. 

" Well, sir, now you come to mention it " 

" Exactly," said the other, interrupting. " I am 
different. I have meant to be. I have come to the 
conclusion. Button, that although I have been one 
of the most industrious and upright of men — ^which 
I have been, you'll admit ? " 

" Oh, certainly, sir ! " 

" 1 have still. Button, my little failings. In the 
pursuit of great and noble things I have neglected 
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those about me. I have grown selfish. Yes, I 
have. Now, look at this place of yours. It is dis- 
graceful. But you shall suffer no longer. Go 
round at once to the nearest — who is the nearest 
man for the job ? " 

Button thought a moment. 

" Mr. Diggle is really the nearest man, sir, but I 
believe you considered he overcharged you for that 
last work on the chimney-pots." 

" I don't remember it," said Jack, " was I very 
much put out ? " 

" Oh, awful, sir ! Said he was a scoundrel and a 
swindler, and declared you would never 'ave him 
inside the place again." 

" How unjust of me," said Jack, stifling a chuckle* 
" I've no doubt I was wrong. Make my apologies 
to Mr. Diggle and tell him to start on the job at 
once. He's to do whatever you want. I leave it 
to you entirely." 

" In that case," said Button, who could scarcely 
believe his ears, " perhaps there'll be no objection, 
sir, to our having a new grate in, and the blinds 
done ? " 

"Whatever you want," said his master generously. 

Button descended immediately to execute the 
errand, while Jack, following as far as the first 
floor, halted at the largest bedroom and opened the 
door. Clearly it was the special apartment of his 
brother. He went inside and locked the door be- 
hind him. * 

" Excellent man ! " he said, noting the thick 
carpet and massive bed. '' Everything for your 
comfort." He handled the fine brushes with ebony 
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backs, and looked approvingly on a new kit bag 
labelled J. H. John evidently knew how to look 
after himself. The big wardrobe claimed his atten- 
tion at once. " A real bit of Inck/' he said, taking 
down a frock coat, the duplicate of that worn by 
his brother ; " but for the urgency of the occasion, 
dear Johnny, I should not poach on your preserves." 
He threw off the shabby clothes he was wearing 
and dressed himself hastily in the pick of John's 
wardrobe. ** It would never do, Johnny, for me to 
appear in those disreputable garments outdoors. It 
might just happen that the estimable lady of tram- 
car fame would run into me, and call the police." 
Selecting a clean collar and a tie, and choosing the 
silk hat John reserved for Sunday wear, he surveyed 
himself before the glass. 

" You to the life, old boy. And devilish sorry I 
am to have to borrow them without your permission. 
But the Armadale — ah, to be sure, I am interested 
in that vessel. Let me think, is it a load of potatoes 
or bananas I have coming ? Or a cargo of ivory ? 
Ton my soul, I am so excited at finding a relative 
that I scarcely remember my own occupation. What 
the deuce did I say I was ? Never mind, it was 
something disreputable. Here's for Bermondsey I " 

Running downstairs he snatched an umbrella 
from the hall-stand and went out by the front way. 
As he turned the comer to the right, Button, ac- 
companied by a man of the builder type, with 
mutton chop whiskers, appeared in the opposite 
direction. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

A MUCH ASTONISHED COLONBL 

IT was early in the evening of that day that 
Colonel FerguBBon emerged from the mider- 
groond station at Clapham Common, crossed 
the road and turned into a path leading to Wands- 
worth. He was not in the habit of walking while 
there was a public vehicle to be hired, but on this 
occasion he wanted to think. 

Less than an hour before he had left his friend, 
Dr. Theodore Heech at the Broadhurst Club, and 
ever since had been seeking a little solitude. 
Solitude is not usually found to any great extent 
on Clapham Common, but during the wet winter 
months the occupants of the seats provided by a 
thoughtful council are too obsessed with one another 
to bother about any other living thing. Being 
January and a murky evening the colonel found his 
surroundings exactly as he would have desired. 

By some unaccountable circumstance. Colonel 
Fergusson had happened to mention the name of 
Holdaway to Dr. Heech, and had been rewarded by 
a piece of information. He became possessed of the 
knowledge that John Holdaway had made a proposi- 
tion to insure himself for the large sum of ten 
thousand pounds, and that there was every likeli- 
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hood of his being accepted. It was seldom that Dr. 
Heech allowed discretion to get the better of him, 
but he did in this case. 

The colonel was pleased with this bit of news. 
He had observed John Holda way's attention to his 
daughter, and the fact of his being insured for a 
good sum made him a more possible suitor. In 
addition it proved him to be a very sensible man, 
and — ^he was clearly in a good financial position. 

There was much food for thought to the colonel 
in the fact that John was in a good financial 
position, for the colonel himself was not. Bather 
the reverse. He was at that moment wondering 
where he could conveniently raise a thousand 
pounds without a lot of bother. This had a good 
deal to do with the walk across Clapham Common. 

When he reached the Bound Pond he paused to 
gaze abstractedly into its depths. The idea of 
borrowing money from John Holdaway was dis- 
tasteful to him. In many ways he had a prodigious 
contempt for John, of whose plebeian origin he had 
never had any doubt, and whose smug self-com- 
placence made the gall rise within him. But he 
knew that any transaction between them would be 
without possible consequences of revelation. He 
was sure of that ; just as sure as that John would 
lend him the money he wanted. 

The thing that puzzled the colonel most was 
how to broach the subject. Nauseous as the idea 
was to him he would rather have gone to the 
most usurious of Jews than have John Holdaway 
patronise him in the slightest degree. He could 
not have tolerated anything of that sort from John. 
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His idea was more that John shoxild conBider it 
an exceptional mark of favour on the colonel's part 
to condescend to borrow money from him. 

Perhaps it was natural that Colonel Fergusson 
should view the prospect of approaching John about 
this matter with distaste. He had inherited to the 
full the pride of his race. At the same time he 
had inherited a very great deal of what had been 
mean and bad in his forebears. And even if this 
were not likely to come out in the transaction there 
was a strong flavour of it in the way he looked at 
things. It never occurred to him that there was 
little likelihood of his paying the money back. 

Speculating on the possible outcome of a successful 
transaction with John Holdaway, the colonel turned 
into a wide thoroughfare leading to Wandsworth 
Common, and his own residence. It was a thorough- 
fare he usually chose when he walked that way, 
serving as an excellent incentive to the throwing off 
of some of that inherent criticism of the middle 
classes which gathers more abundantly in a coloneFs 
head when he has retired from active service. It 
annoyed the colonel to see handsome residences, 
fit for scions of noble fiebmilies, occupied by cheese- 
mongers and hardware merchants. And where 
these had fallen it annoyed him still more to see the 
cheap, glittering flat and the semi-detached villa of 
the cheesemonger's head clerk. The row of trades- 
men's shops, that insinuates itself into a big road 
of private residences, always exasperated the colonel, 
and many a time he had fumed over one in this 
particular place. But his bdte noire was the public- 
house. 
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Colonel FergusBon was not bo foolish as to suppoae 
that public-houses could be abolished. He would 
not have had them abolished if he had had the 
power. He considered them, within reason, proper 
places for footmen and serving-men. They kept 
servants on a level consistent with their position in 
life, and did much to stave off the evil influences of 
education, which was by way of persuading them 
that they were as good as their masters. But he 
would have had the public-houses put in back 
streets where they did not offend the eye of the 
more delicately bom, and where the plebeian mind 
might sate its low tastes with equal pleasure and 
abandon. 

There was a public-house in this particular road 
that irritated the colonel beyond measure. It was 
a modest place in its way, clean and neat as a maid- 
servant in her evening garb. Not a blustering gin- 
palace, but a small, bright and eminently respect- 
able tavern, if a tavern can be called respectable. In 
the ordinary way the colonel would have approved 
of it, as one approves of a butler who never fails 
to drop his h's. What raised his ire v^as the fact 
that it should stand out in the most prominent 
part of the thoroughfare, politely impudent, like 
a footman who had come into money. Its presence 
accentuated the blighting influence, already started 
by the row of shops, that was in time to raise a ** To 
Let *' board in every front garden, and eventually 
rob the whole road of its grandeur. 

The colonel stood a moment looking on this 

offending house, nursing his vnrath. He would in 

all probability have delivered himself, in suppressed 

I 
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toneSi of a biting denunciation of the insolence of 
▼nigar tradesmen, had not his attention been di- 
verted. Two persons had come from comparative 
darkness into the fall glare of the public-house 
light and the colonel recognised one of them as 
John Holdaway. 

Almost instantly his attention turned from con* 
siderations of the tradesman and his obtrusiveness 
to a private matter of pecuniary embarrassment. 
But whether or not he had visions of tackling John 
on the subject in the open street must be a matter 
of conjecture, for his thoughts had no sooner run 
into this groove than they were switched off into 
another. John and his companion had stopped 
outside the public-house. For one moment only. 
The nexti to the amazement of Colonel Fergusson ; 
to the utter horror, had they been there, of the 
Anti-Tipplers Society, and Charles Tittlecome, 
vicar ; to the entire confusion of many other worthy 
people of Balham and Tooting, John Holdaway had 
slipped round the comer and entered the private bar. 

There are occasions when even the hardiest of 
battle-scarred warriors experience shocks such as a 
close touch with violent death could not produce. 
Colonel Fergusson stared at the public-house doors 
and blinked his eyes. He didn't try to persuade 
himself that it was not John Holdaway, because he 
knew it was. He merely tried in a hurried, con- 
fused way to get a grip of it. John Holdaway in 
any scene where the word alcohol figured was 
almost impossible of conception. For him to have 
to pass near a hotel was hurtful to think of. But a 
common public-house, and to be in it I 
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Could he have entered to exhort the proprietor to 
give up his neCarious trade, or to rescue some brand 
from the burning? A man would scarcely look 
round in a stealthy way before entering on such an 
errand, and this the colonel had particularly noticed 
him to do. There seemed no solution but that he 
had entered to drink. 

This was appalling. Seeing how lately he had 
begun to look &vourably upon John as a possible 
6on-in-law> it was a dreadful shock. A tradesman 
is a necessary evil that one sometimes has to admit 
into one's noble family, and coated with the appro- 
bation of a psalm-singing public it is not impossible 
to swallow him. But a tv^'o-faced hypocrite who 
privately gives way to a vice he publicly spurns ! 
A man who must some day be found out ! 

With determined footsteps the colonel approached 
the doors of the public-house and looked in. There 
was no disguising the truth ; half hidden by a hang- 
ing curtain stood John Holdaway, drinking some- 
thing that had the appearance of whiskey; and 
with him was a person whose face the colonel 
remembered as being connected with some religious 
institution. He withdrew to the shadow of a porch 
near by to think. 

Colonel Fergusson was not a temperance reformer 
himself nor did he pretend to hold any definite views 
on many of the subjects with which John and his 
own daughter Sybil grappled. But he was tremen- 
dously concerned about the Fergusson name and any 
such dangers as might beset it through a likely 
alliance by his daughter. It was p^ticularly annoy- 
ing that this should have happened just when he 
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had fixed on John as the possible person to advance 
that thousand pounds. The more the colonel thought 
of this the more annoyed he became, until suddenly 
things seemed to re-shape themselves. When they 
did the colonel smiled, and, leavii^ the porch, took 
up his stand in the shadow of some trees in the wide 
thoroughfare. He remained there until John and 
his friend emerged, when he turned and continued 
his walk. 

Of course, it was John's audacious brother who 
had thus wantonly ventured to take liquor in a 
public place. Returning after several hours of free- 
dom he had come face to face with a voluble person 
who appeared to recognise him. 

'' I crave one moment, my dear sir,** said the 
person, detaining him with a forefinger. ** Concern- 
ing that little matter of this morning, you will, I 
believe, having thought it over, see your way to 
making it seven ten. Seven ten, Mr. Holdaway, 
with your name behind, will exercise an influence 
that five could never do." 

Jack looked at the forefinger and coughed. 

''My memory's a bit funny to-day," he said. 
" Let me see " 

"The G.O.G.B.," said Mr. Grumm unctuously. 
" You were good enough to promise a subscription. 
There is nothing, I think, more gratifying than to 
subscribe to a guild affecting the moral wel&re of 
the young. The problem of the child has touched 
you, my dear sir, I think ? " 

" Keeps me awake o' nights," said Jack. " These 
starving little ones, with white, pinched faces. By 
all means let us feed them." 



r 
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Mr. Gnunm conghed behind his hand. 

'' Excellent sentiments, Mr. Holdaway : my own 
thoughts, sir. Bat in the— er — ^present idea we have 
temporarily left the child's stomach to attend to a 
pressing question of manners. The Ooild of OtooA 
Behaviour strikes deeper than a mere matter of 
food. It aims at the formation of a courteous race. 
A child with an empty stomach arouses my pity, 
but one without manners cuts me to the soul 1 " 
* Horrible I " said Jack. 

" It will be the aim of my life," said Grumm, 
"to instil into their young minds the knowledge 
that an empty stomach is no disgrace, but that they 
had better be without food than without manners." 

" They ought to bless you." 

"Hardly that, sir, hardly that," said Grumm 
modestly. " You are disposed, I think, to make it 
seven ten? " 

Jack considered. 

" My original offer, I believe " 

" Five pounds," said Grumm. " A mere trifle. 
I was, I may say, disappointed and sorry that you 
did not more heartily approve of it." 

Jack Holdaway smiled behind his hand. 

" I didn't seem to think much of it, did I ? " he 
said. "I have some recollection of not being 
altogether pleased." 

" Exactly so," said the other. " Otherwise I am 
convinced you would not have offered less than ten." 

*' For a worthy object ten pounds is not fabulous." 

" Might I suggest that you double it ? " said the 
insidious Grumm. 

" You'll be making it thirty presently." 
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" I would even dare say forty.'* The secretary of 
the G.O.G.B. rubbed his hands in mirthful humour. 
** You may remember that my original suggestion 
was fifty pounds ? " 

" Give me the book,'* said Jack magnanimously. 

In less than five minutes Stephen Grumm was 
thrusting the book into his pocket with John 
Holdaway's signature to a subscription for fifty 
pounds scrawled by the light of a gas lamp. 

About an hour after this untoward event, a young 
man turned into one of the pretentious residences 
that the respectable tavern was in danger of blight- 
ing. At the side door, dimly lighted, he whistled 
an amorous call thrice, the door being opened 
eventually by a maidservant. 

** Oh, you 'ave come ! " she said crossly. 

''Been delayed," said the young man; "im-* 
portant business. All out ? " 

" Yes, and I think you'd better be if you can't 
come sooner," she said. 

''Don't you get cross, now," he said pleasantly, 
" or else you won't 'ear the news I've got. I was 
'ere an hour ago, if you want to know anything." 

" An hour ago ? " 

" One hour. Now just you stir up the fire while 
I wipe my boots. It's been a bit of a barney to-day, 
I can tell you." 

Thus adjured the girl departed to the kitchen, 
where the young man soon followed her, seating 
himself in an armchair by the fire. Here he re- 
moved a cloth cap carefully and displayed a crop of 
lightish hair, tastefully arranged by the aid of soap 
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and water. A cheap suit of awkward cut was set 
off at the neck by a clean collar, supplemented by a 
white tie that reared itself behind in a frantic effort 
to reach his hair. This was Mr. Thomas Dockery, 
the affianced of Matilda Simmins, and second porter 
at Holdaway Brothers, where he fulfilled the model 
services required of him at one pound a week, and 
such tips as the first porter didn't confiscate, or 
happened to miss ; enjoying in addition the reputa- 
tion of having his head screwed on the right way. 

However secure his head may have been, Mr. 
Dockery's hands and feet appeared to be particu- 
larly large and unmanageable, but this doubtless did 
not detract from his model properties. If they 
looked unbeautiful as he sat by the fire with the 
former grasping his knees and the latter on the 
fender, it must be supposed that the security of his 
head made up for these deficiencies. It is generally 
observed, by the way, that while housemaids are 
notorious for their admiration of the handsome 
profligates of the upper classes, they have a sensible 
habit of marrying young men with secure heads, 
without reference to their birth or fortune. The 
security of Mr. Dockery's head must have been his 
greatest personal asset, for it was no more beautiful 
than his hands or feet. 

''Well, and what's the precious news?" said 
Miss Simmins, laying a cloth and producing various 
comestibles of a solid type from the cupboard. 
<< Ought to be something good." 

''It's peculiar, anyway," said the young man 
mysteriously. " Old Bowley was called on to chuck 
a feller out of the guvnor's office this morning — ^tram 
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conductor. Threatening the boss, 'e was, and the 
story goes that he swears 'Oldaway knocked him off 
his tram last night." 

" That 'asn't made yon an hoar late this evening, 
'as it ? " asked the girl, with effective sarcasm. 

" Now, don't you get ratty over nothing, Tilly," 
said Mr. Dockery. ''It 'asn't. You'll 'ear the rest 
in good time. Well, old Bowley, he says to me, 
* There's more in this, Tom, than what we think, 
you mark my words! As sure as you're standin' 
there that chap's goin' to make it 'ot for the boss 1 ' " 

He moved the armchair towards the table in 
preparation for a meal. 

" Well ? " said Tilly. 

'' Well," repeated Mr. Dockery ; " so far, so good. 
Now we come to this evening. I told you I was 
'ere an hour ago ? " 

Miss Simmins nodded. 

*' I comes in as usual by the side gate, and stops 
to knock my pipe out, not knowing if the cook 
might be in, and bearin' in mind 'er not liking 
tobacco. Bight. I 'ears footsteps. Common enough, 
of course. But 'arf a minute ; before I moves away 
the footsteps comes to a stop and I 'ears voices. I 
takes a peep. One of the parties is old 'Oldaway 
'imself." 

'' Oh," said Miss Simmins, pausing in the act of 
serving a hunk of pie ; '* and what did 'e say ? " 

Mr. Dockery held up a finger, winked, and nodded 
his head sagaciously. 

" And the other party," he said, with a significant 
pause, '' was a young lady." 

Tilly showed a mild interest. 
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''His young lady, yon mean? Miss Frogg< 
what is it?" 

''Fergusson/' said Tom. ''That's the point, it 
wasn't 'er at all." He paused again. "What's 
more, 'e was looking at this little bit as if 'e'd like 
to eat her. ' What O ! ' I thinks ; ' you're a bit of 
peppermint, old chap, you are I ' First time I ever 
seen 'im look that way. And soon as she meets 
him, she says, ' Jack — good gracious t ' and he says, 
• Polly— well, I'm blowed ! ' " 

*' Polly ? " said Miss Simmins, sceptically. 

" Polly," repeated Mr. Dockery, taking a mouth- 
ful of pie. " But she wasn't 'aving any soft soap. 
She went for him at once about not seeing 'er, and 
going away without sayin' anythink, and asked 
whatever 'e was doin' in this part of the world. 
This part of the world, mind you, when 'e lives 
•ere ! " 

Mr. Dockery looked hard at Tilly as he recounted 
this strange fact, as if he would like to know if she 
could find anything to equal it. 

** Seems fuimy," said Miss Simmins. 

''It's a lot funnier than we think," said Mr. 
Dockery prophetically. " Then 'e starts telling 'er 
he's over here to see a relation, when she ups and 
says 'e hasn't got any, and on 'im sayin' he's found 
one, she asks who it is, and 'e says ' a kind of uncle.' 
That's a nice bit of kid, y' know — ^a kind of uncle. 
Said 'e'd had 'im up his sleeve a little while and 
stayed at his house last night. And that's all 'e'd 
tell her about it. Got to be kep' dark for a bit, 'e 
said." 

" And was they standin' there a whole hour saying 
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that?" enquired Miss Simmins, who had not lost 
sight of the original grievance. 

Mr. Dockery ignored this question. 

'' Presently she says/' continued he: 'Does that 
mean you're going to desert Bayswater ? ' And he 
says, 'Not Ukely! that would mean desertin' my 
Polly.* And he tries on a bit of a cuddle, but she 
wouldn't 'ave it." 

Tilly giggled at this, but Mr. Dockery was too 
full of the subject to stay at trifles. 

" Now, it's pretty plain," he said, " that e's been 
courtin' the girl over there. In one way I don't 
blame 'im, 'er being a smart little bit o' goods — 
more of a capture, in my opinion, than the old 
oolone.'. a.4.«. Bo. Wfo^ 'im .« ^ 
kept sayin' she was annoyed and very displeased, 
and 'e shouldn't deceive 'er. But 'e didn't seem to 
mind. Kept puttin' it on, pretendin' to be serious, 
and all the time a-teasin' of 'er. I couldn't make it 
out for a bit, 'im being so stiff and 'aughty as a rule. 
And when she said p'r'aps 'e'd took a fancy to 
Balham, 'e says, ' I 'aven't seen it yet ; only been 
'ere a day.' Now what do you make of that, ' only 
been 'ere a day ' ? " 

Tilly did her best to look properly astonished. 

" And 'as he been here only a day ? " she asked. 

•' Don't be silly," said Mr. Dockery testily. " 'Ow 
could it be only a day when 'e's lived 'ere all his 
life ! " 

"But if he said so?" 

" Of course," said Mr. Dockery, " I know what 
'e said, and I know what I think about it. And I 
can tell you she didn't 'arf like it when 'e said she'd 
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have to wait a bit for him to explain everjrthing." 

Miss Simmins expressed the opinion that it was 
a ram afiEair, and that Tom's employer was no better 
than the rest of the moneyed class. 

'' So long as 'e ain't worse/' said Tom darkly. 

Tilly thought it extremely likely. 

''I know what I think about that Bayswater 
business," said Mr. Dockery. '*It came into my 
'ead after 'earing her talk/' 

Miss Simmins looked up in anticipation. 

" He's leading a double life/' said Tom solemnly. 
Tilly was interested ; the men in her favourite stories 
always led double lives. '' Over there at night, 
p'r'aps, and 'ere in the day. What's 'e want in a 
tramcar bashing a man's 'ead? What's 'e want 
going about with old togs on ? What's 'e want with 
two different girls ? " 

'' He ain't the only one for that," said Tilly, 
who despite her youth had had some experience. 
" P'r'aps she was a friend — the other one*" 

Mr. Dockery shook his head smilingly. 

"They was kissin' when she went away, and a 
girl like that don't kiss 'cept bein' engaged." 

Miss Simmins was disposed to enter into an 
argument on the absurdity of this custom, but Mr. 
Dockery was bent on his narrative. 

''I followed 'em when they went off," he said 
briefly, "and they walked up along the Common 
to the trams. I couldn't 'ear what they said then, 
not being able to get near enough. But they didn't 
stop long, and when she went off 'e waved his 'and 
and come back 'ere." 

'' And that took you an hour," said Miss Simmins, 
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still harping on the old sabject. 

*'Wait a bit/' said her fianc6. ''I followed 'im 
back 'ere, and stood a-watchin' of 'im while 'e went 
round the comer at the far end of the road. Then 
I thinks to myself, ' I'll just see if you do go 'ome, 
old boy/ and I follows along to his 'ouse." 

'* Of course," said Tilly, with an aggravating 
laugh, " and I was waiting 'ere expectin' you." 

" You'll see what I'm getting at presently," said 
Mr. Dockery. ''I followed 'im, and sure enough 
'e went in — crossed the road just as I got in the 
Avenue; must 'ave slowed down a bit. Then comes 
another surprise. I was just a-standin' there, 
thinkin' what an artful sort of a party e' was, when 
somebody comes up and speaks to me. Who should 
it be but the very young lady 'e see to the tram." 
Miss Simmins stopped eating to listen. " I s'pose 
she got a bit suspicious and 'opped off it to follow 'im. 

'"Young man,' she says, pointing to the 'ouse, 
• who lives there ? ' 

" Mr. 'Oldaway, miss," I answers 'er. " 'E's just 
gone in." 

" * Just gone in ? ' says she. * Do you know 'im ? ' 

" Knows 'im well," I replies, not letting on that I 
worked for 'im. '* Keeps the big furniture house on 
the Parade, miss." 

'' * Oh,' she says, a bit startled. ' But that wasn't 
the Mr. Holdaway from the furniture house that 
just went in, surely. Must be a relation.' 

*^ That's 'im, miss," I says, feeling sorry for 'er. 

'' * Gtood gracious 1 * she says. Then after a bit she 
thanks me and goes off. 

" Well, thinking she might be after something I 
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keeps on 'er track." 

" All in the hour/' said Miss SimminSi who had 
expected revelations and was disappointed. 

*' This time she didn't get in a tram, but calls a 
cab. I conldn't catch where it was going to, bat 
it turned o£P across the Common. Anyway, that 
don't matter. The thing is, what do yon think 
of all this for a useful bit o' knowledge ? " 

** Not much," said Miss Simmins, promptly. 

Mr. Dockery smiled. 
Tou 'aven't got a 'ead like mine, Tilly," he said. 

Supposing a little special knowledge like this 
come in so useful that I could say, * Tilly, we'll take 
that little cottage at Tooting and get married next 
Easter'?" 

" Ohy Tom ! " said Miss Simmons, suddenly 
leaping in her seat. 

" That's what I mean," said Mr. Dockery, with a 
cunning smile. '* Don't you run away with the idea 
that when a man leads a double life he doesn't 
have to pay for it. What would you say if the boss 
suddenly took it into his 'ead to give me a better 
job?" 

Mr. Dockery winked at his fiancee, who laughed 
and nodded her head. 

** I'm not a fool," said Tom, rising and producing 
a pipe. " I reckon if I had been you wouldn't 
'ave had anything to do with me, old gel. You see 
that hour wasn't wasted now, I bet. I may look a 
bit of a juggins, but there's just a few things I 
know, eh, Tilly ? " 

''You got your 'ead screwed on the right way, 
Tom/' said Tilly, in admiration* 
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CHAPTER IX 

DOUBLB BVBNTS 

JOHN HOLDAWAY returned panctually at 
his regular hour for dinner. There was not 
the usual confident tread in his step, but his 
pompous manner and unbending attitude were the 
same. He had cultivated these too strenuously 
for years to lose them easily. 

He was met in the hall by Button, who, mind- 
ful of his gratifying experience of the morning, 
presented a cheerful countenance. It is not every 
day that one enjoys the pleasure of seeing a man 
reform. And when that man happens to be one's 
employer, with whose conduct one has had every 
reason to find fault, the reform is a pleasure indeed. 
Mr. Holdaway's sudden thoughtfulness for the com- 
fort of his servants, and his confession of selfishness, 
gave promise of pleasanter things to come. Alas, 
for the perverseness of human nature I These golden 
visions were to be swept away. 

"Much better evening, sir," said Button, as he 
removed his master's overcoat. 

John was in the act of placing his hat on the 
rack, but stopped half way. He put it there a few 
seconds later, slowly and deliberately. It was the 
first time he had known his man to offer any 
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opinion on the state of the weather ; familiarity of 
that Bort he had never encouraged, and never 
intended to. It took him by surprise, and but for 
the annoying incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours he would have been very severe about it. 

" It is a very good evening, Button/' he said, as 
if grudgingly admitting the fact. At the door of 
the dining-room he turned round. ''I hope/' he 
said, " you have not been neglecting your duties to 
take particular notice of the weather ? If you have 
I beg that you will not do any such thing again." 

Inside the room he glanced sharply towards the 
staircase door. A large part of the day had been 
given up to the problem of his undesirable brother, 
and the result of his ruminations had been that 
the utmost severity was necessary. Severe measures 
always suggested themselves to John when he had 
to deal with people whose ideas were not altogether 
in accordance with his own. 

He tried the handle of the staircase door, and 
found it locked. That was quite satisfactory. He 
listened at the keyhole, but there was no sound. 
The sudden approach of the first dinner course 
nearly caught him there, but he succeeded in hop- 
ping out of the way in time. 

When a grave, portly and respected citizen 
endeavours to secrete another person in his house 
and feed him by stealth, he finds himself in an awk- 
ward position. More than ever John realised this 
now. He had promised his brother a good dinner, 
and expected that brother to be in readiness to 
partake of it. It had never occurred to him that 
he might not be. But the staircase door remained 
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fast and silent, and John was in a quandary. In 
spite of his firmness he scarcely dared to dine alone, 
for this vulgar brother would doubtless grumble at 
cold dishes, and would probably give v«ray to coarse 
expressions. 

Much against his will he summoned the perplexed 
Button and sent the dinner back. 

" Have it kept hot until I ring," said John. " I 
— it's — ^there's just a chance that somebody may 
come in." 

A paltry liet And doubtless all the time this 
lazy, hulking fellow was Ijring asleep on the sofa. 

It must have been a deep sleep, for John failed to 
rouse him. For half an hour he was kept in an 
unpleasant state of suspense. He rattled, he 
whistled, he poked the fire and tumbled the fire- 
irons ; pulled up the Venetian blinds and dropped 
them with a clatter. Once he reached up and 
knocked the ceiling with a stick. 

Ail was quiet in the room above. On the pre* 
tence of taking a look at the night he went outside 
and stealthily surveyed the study window. It was 
quite dark. He surreptitiously bombarded it with 
gravel, but on returning within the same silence 
prevailed. 

John rang the bell. 
. He eyed Button closely when he appeared but 
there was nothing in the man's manner that seemed 
out of the ordinary, unless it was an ill-concealed 
distrust of his master's sanity. 

"I suppose you've heard no — no noises here 
to-day, Button?" he said cautiously. '' I'm not 
surci but I'm inclined to think there are rats in the 
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room up above. The study, I mean." 

" I hope not, sir/* said Button respectfully. 

" I hope not myself," said John. ^' Ton've heard 
nothing ? " 

" Nothing, sir." 

John nodded and affected to look unconcerned. 

" Nothing unusual all day, eh ? " 

Button stroked his chin and coughed. 

" Nothing that I should like to call unusual, sir," 
he said with a vivid recollection of John's gene- 
rosity. '' If you'll allow me to say so, I was rather 
surprised this morning, and Mrs. Button also, sir." 

"He's referring to that breakfast," thought 
John. ''Like his impudence. I never heard of 
such effrontery I " He looked upon the man with 
a frown of displeasure. " I think, Button," he said, 
" that that is a mere question of quantity." 

** Such a lot, sir t " said Button quickly. 

''You will oblige me," said his master sternly, 
"by holding your tongue. Is the quantity any- 
body's business but mine ? " 

"We never expected so much, sir," murmured 
Button. 

"Never expected? How dare you expect any- 
thing I Ton are not here to expect anything, you are 
here to do as I tell you. When you have done as I 
tell you there is notiiing more for you to say." 

Button evidently didn't quite comprehend the 
reason for this outbreak. He lapsed into silence 
after a final remark. 

" I saw Mr. Diggle, sir," was all he said. 

John had turned away, but the name arrested his 
attention. 

K 
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" Diggle ? " he said : '' what Diggle ? " 

" The builder, sir," said Button. '' He was in 
when I got to his office, and he came round with 
me. At first he was disposed to say that he was 
too busy, but I persuaded him and he came." 

John abstraction vanished and he looked at the 
man in undisguised astonishment. 

" I haven't the least idea to what you are refer- 
ring," he said. *' Mr. Diggle is a person I have no 
dealings with, and I should much prefer never to 
hear his name mentioned in this house." 

Button coughed. 

** Very sorry, sir. When I mentioned his name 
to you this morning " 

'' You have not mentioned his name to me," said 
John firmly. '' I never want to hear it." 

'* You surely don't forget this morning, sir," said 
the wretched Button. 

" What about this morning? " John said sternly* 
" Am I to suppose," he added in low tones, " that 
you have been drinking. Button? This strange 
behaviour is unaccountable." 

''Not so unaccountable as your own," thought 
Button. 

** You'll excuse me, sir," he said tremulously. 
''But this morning you were good enough to say 
that our rooms upstairs were to be done up— the 
walls and ceiling, also the roof. You gave me per- 
mission to get Mr. Diggle to attend to the work, 
sir." 

John stared. A strange, uneasy fiseling began to 
creep over him. 

" What time was this ? " he asked hoarsely. 
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'^ About eleven o'clock, sir," said Button. " Some 
time after the County Council man called." 

" County Council man ? " said John, scarcely 
able to repress a start. 

''Yes, sir. About half an hour after he went. 
Tou were up on the top floor and I mentioned the 
matter. You looked at the rooms and said " 

" Stop a bit/' said the other, putting a hand to 
his brow. The horrible truth burst upon him. 
Jack had been out of the room and had been taken 
for himself. 

''I haven't been quite myself lately, Button," he 
said, after a pause. '* I think my memory has got 
affected. What did I say was to be done ? " 

Button recounted the whole afbir. 

" It was a mistake," said John indignantly. " I 

must have been very — ^very much worried. Go to 

Diggle in the morning and countermand the order. 

It's preposterous ! " 

'' Very well, sir," said the crestfallen Button. 
" If I might venture to suggest, sir " 

" You may venture to suggest nothing," snapped 
his master. 

The man meekly submitted. 

" By the way," said John, " what did that man 
come to see me about this morning ? That County 
Council fellow, I mean." 

Button shook his head. 

''Couldn't say, sir. He was with you some 
time." 

" I've forgotten it. I suppose " 

He broke off suddenly as a strange tapping 
sounded on the window. Master and man looked 
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at each other. 

" It's the ivy," said John. " The wind's getting 
up again." But he knew that it wasn't the ivy. 

" Sounded more like somebody " 

'* It isn't anybody," said John Holdaway quickly. 
''The ivy always taps like that. I hear it every 
evening." 

He started visibly as it began again. 

'' If you'd like to be sure, sir, I'll go outside and 
see," said Button. 

** Certainly not," said John. ** You may go 
downstairs." 

Button went, and John turned to the window. 
He had just reached it when the door opened again. 
He skipped back friskily to the hearthrug. 

" About Mr. Diggle, sir " 

John glared at him. 

** What do you want now ? " he asked irritably. 

" I was just going to say, sir " 

" I can't listen to you. Go downstairs and wait 
till I ring." 

He followed the man to the door and locked it 
quietly. In another minute he had thrown up the 
window. There was nobody outside, but on the 
window-ledge lay a piece of paper screwed into the 
semblance of a note. 

John picked it up. It was addressed to " John 
Holdaway, Esq.," in lead pencil. He opened it and 
read: 

" Come at once to Clapham Bead Station. Very 
urgent. Will meet you — Jack." 

A few minutes later John rang the bell. 

** I've just remembered a particular appointment. 
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Button," he said hurriedly. " Keep the dinner hot. 
I don't suppose I shall be gone very long." 

Now, when a man of the regular habits of John 
Holdaway develops within twenty-four hours half 
a dozen alarming symptoms of change, it is time 
for those about him to become anxious, or curious. 
They've an excuse for being so. To nobody was 
the change in John Holdaway more apparent than 
to the much badgered Button. That worthy man, 
anxious no doubt for the well-being of his master, 
followed his flying footsteps, and watched with 
curiosity from the side gate as he walked quickly 
up the road. 

Oakleigh Avenue was a quiet thoroughfare, and 
the figure of John had scarcely disappeared before 
somebody emerged from a gateway opposite and 
came towards Elmhurst. Almost hidden by the 
tall hedges, Button turned his attention to this 
person, and gasped as he saw revealed in the lamp- 
light a duplicate of his master. The man walked 
slowly, as if in no hurry. Before reaching the gate 
he paused and stood on the pavement for quite two 
minutes. Then he deliberately walked to the front 
door and let himself in with a latch-key. 

It was quite a quarter of an hour before Button 
returned indoors. In that time he had managed to 
explain away, to his own satisfaction, some of the 
mystery of the day. It was too short a time for 
him to form any idea as to the game Mr. John 
Holdaway was playing in having a double, but he 
was gratified at being able to clear up one or two 
problems that had puzzled him, such as the 
Diggle business, the cigarette mystery, and the food 
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problem. To say that Button was surprised and 
excited would be putting it mildly. Taking into 
consideration all that had occurred, he fathomed at 
once that, whatever the mystery was, it was not to 
John Holdaway's liking, but was a very distasteful 
business. And having become a party to the secret 
— ^for a secret it undoubtedly was — ^he hoped to find 
in it some compensation for a very long series 
of smarts he had suffered. For the first time since 
he had been in the service of John Holdaway, 
Button felt capable of using his tongue with 
freedom. 

In the meantime the dining-room bell had rung 
twice. There was a very natural curiosity in 
Button's glance as he entered the room to answer 
it. 

The man in the armchair was so exactly like the 
one who had recently left that Button could hardly 
help staring at him. But he soon saw the difiference 
in expression. 

"I'll have dinner now. Button," said Jack 
Holdaway. 

"Certainly, sir," said Button. "You haven't 
been gone long, sir." 

" No," said Jack ; " I changed my mind." 

" Gentleman recovered, sir?" asked Button. 

" What gentleman ? " 

" I think you went to see a gentleman who was 
ill, sir," said the man, enjoying a little pleasant 
invention of his own. 

" Oh, did I? Yes, of course. There wasn't much 
the matter with him. Bring up the dinner; I'm 
deucedly hungry." 
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Button, however, was too much alive to the grand 
secret he held to be hurried. He replenished the 
fire before obeying the order. 

" Soup as usual, I suppose ? " he said, rearranging 
the cruet and trifling with the forks. 

'* As usual," said Jack. '' And if you could find 
it convenient to hurry yourself a bit I should feel 
obliged. Do it as a favour, if you don't mind." 

Button smiled broadly, arranged his tie by the 
glass in the sideboard, and went leisurely down for 
the soup. 

Jack sat looking at the fire and listening to his 
slow, retreating footsteps. 

''That damn fellow knows something," he said 
audibly. " He was as meek as a mouse before, now 
he's as saucy as a parrot." 

He was not displeased. It would be rather inter- 
esting to see how John took it. Nothing would 
have pleased Jack better than to witness the inter- 
view. He quite enjoyed himself as he imagined 
John's apoplectic indignation. 

The soup came up and with it the same leisurely 
man-servant. 

" Nobody been for me, I suppose ? " said Jack. 

" No," said Button casually, '* not a soul." 

Jack noticed the omission of any courtesy title, 
and wondered, not without amusement, what his 
brother would think of it. 

''I did think," said Button, resting one elbow 
lightly on the sideboard with graceful negligence, 
and speaking with affable familiarity, "that that 
policeman might have popped round to-day, but he 
didn't. The one that came last night, I mean. But 
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perhaps you forget." 

'' My memory is a bit hazy." 

Button laughed lightly. 

" Why, he found a window open, you know," he 
said, ''and somebody's old coat and hat in the 
drawing-room. It seemed to be a bit of a mystery. 
We fancied there was a burglar in the place." 

*' Bather pointed that way, didn't it ? " said Jack» 
smiling. 

''I thought so," said Button pleasantly, ''but 
you didn't. You thought some poor feUow had got 
in to rest and left his coat and hat behind." 

Jack was amused at this, and Button chuckled 
with him. 

"There was a half chicken missing also. I 
thought the burglar had had it, but you didn*t. 
You wouldn't believe in the burglar at any price." 

"I never like to believe badly of burglars. You 
don't mind my having the fish now, do you ? " 

" Not a bit," said Button, complacently forsaking 
the sideboard. "I'll fetch it up at once. But I 
don't mind telling you I thought it rather funny 
when I found you downstairs pottering about in 
the larder." He paused with the soup plate and 
tureen in his hands to make the observation. 

" What did I say ? " asked Jack. 

"Thought you heard a noise down there. It 
never struck me that you might be after a bit of 
supper." 

" Only I never eat suppers ! " 

"That's just it," said Button. "Except," he 
added slily, " that sometimes a man has an appetite 
enough for two." 
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Jack laughed. 

'' I feel like that now/' he said ; *' fetch ap the 
fish." 

Button went off slowly* but turned again at the 
door. 

** You had a good breakfast/* he said with a grin. 

The remaining courses were flavoured by con- 
versation that left no doubt in Jack Holdaway's 
mind as to the special knowledge possessed by 
Button. How or when he had discovered the secret 
was of no moment. He knew it. And the tone of 
his discourse made Jack regret that he could not be 
present when John returned. For reasons of his 
own he did not intend to stay that evening. 

''If I should feel hungry when I come in," he 
said, as he put on his hat in the hall, '' you won't 
forget to remind me that I've had a good dinner, 
will you?" 

''Trust me for that, sir," said Button, in high 
good humour. 

Jack waved his hand at the gate, and the man- 
servant went back to the kitchen in such boisterous 
spirits that Mrs* Button, who did not share the 
secret, and was not Ukely to, looked on in wonder 
and surprise. 

"About time you cheered up a bit," she said 
calmly ; " though what there is to laugh at is more 
than I can guess." 

"You never was good at guessin', Fanny," said 
her husband, good-humouredly. He took down his 
pipe and filled it. 

Mrs. Button stared. 

"What are you doing?" she said, in horrified 
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tones. "Are yoa goin' out of your senses?* 
Smoking was a crime at Elrnhnrst, and only in- 
dulged in by stealth and at great risk. 

"Goin' to 'ave a smoke, old girl/' said Button 
recklessly. 

"You're tired of the place," said his wife, 
ominously. " There can't be any other reason." 

Button lit up with a confident smile. 

" We shall be packed off : turned out neck and 
crop," she said. 

"No fear," said her husband. "If we are I'll 
eat my hat." 

Apparently this clinched the matter, for Button 
continued to smoke until his pipe went out, when 
he went upstairs and leisurely cleared the table. 

It was late when John Holdaway came in, past 
nine o'clock. He had been on a fool's errand, and 
was worried and anxious. Although he had searched 
the precincts of Clapham station, there was no sign 
of his brother, and he scarcely knew what to think 
about it. All sorts of theories presented them- 
selves, any one of which might have been correct. 
His first act on entering the dining-room was to 
try the staircase door. It was locked as before, 
and his noisy efforts brought no response. Then, 
observing the absence of the dinner arrangements, 
he rang the bell. 

"I dare say the dinner has been spoiling," he 
said. " I'll have it up now, Button." 

" You've 'ad your dinner, sir," said Button, with 
a firmness that was quite unusual. " Cleared away 
half an hour ago. Your memory's getting shockin' 
bad!" 
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Looking on his master now, Bntton saw the 
difference between the two men. Thongh like in 
every other respect there was a settled gloom in 
the expression of this face, as peculiar to it as was 
the roguish humour to the merry individual who 
had banteringly conversed with him earlier in the 
evening. But as it was clearly Mr. Holdaway's 
purpose that the existence of the other should be 
kept dark, Button perforce had to recognise but 
one man. 

It did not take John more than a moment to 
detect the altered tone of his servant. There was in 
it an insolent note of ominous import. It told him 
that Jack had returned and eaten his dinner, and 
that Button suspected something, or knew every- 
thing. He was furious with both of them, and he 
was hungry. 

"You must bring me up what's left,'* he said, 
ignoring for the moment the man's insolence. " I'm 
hungry again." 

Button removed his gaze from the picture he had 
been studying and stroked his right-hand whisker. 

" If I'd known," he said, '' I'd have left it on the 
table. You don't usually eat suppers." 

*' I will to-night," said John sternly. ** And after 
that," he added in an ominous tone, ** 1 will discuss 
your position in this house. I'm not at all satisfied 
with you. I very much fear we shall have to part." 

" I don't think there's any need for that," said 
Button, with a smile. " I couldn't think of leaving 
you while your memory's so bad." 

** What do you mean by that ? " asked John. 

Button looked down at his waistcoat complacently, 
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and flicked off a crumb that had lodged there. 

** Well, you see/' he said, pleasantly, " you haven't 
been qnite yourself jnst lately. Tour actions 
are a little strange. If I went away you might get 
somebody who'd notice things and talk about it. 
I'm not that sort myself. Besides, I've got used 
to the place and I'm not one to care about changing. 
I believe you've 'ad it in your mind to make us 
rather more comfortable than we 'ave been. So, 
all things considered, I think we need not discuss 
any question of my leaving." 

John stared hard at the fire for a while. Button 
regarding him with a satisfied look. 

''I don't want to part with you, Button," he said 
presently. '' I don't see why we should separate." 

** Nor do I," said Button. He rubbed his nose 
lazily, and thrust one hand under his coat tails. 
No reason at all," said John. 
None," said Button. " I'll bring you up a bit 
of supper." 

He went off to get it, and John sat down by the 
fire until it was ready. He sat there long after it 
was ready and waiting. In the excitement of the 
more recent events he had overlooked a few reas- 
suring points. Gradually his brow cleared. Was 
it not possible that the County Council officer's 
visit had scared his brother, who had suddenly 
resolved to give Balham a wide berth ? Or could 
Jack have heard by some means of the latest news 
of his victim ? He pulled from an inner pocket an 
ill-written scrawl, signed " Alfred Linnet." 

"It's one or the other," he said, regaining some 
of his old confidence. " I believe I've settled him 
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now. A dangerous remedy, of conrse, bat I think 
it will be justified. I — ^think — it — will — be — ^justi- 
fied ! " 

The soft foot&U of his man sounded through the 
partly opened door. 

" As soon as he is away," said John ; " the very 
minute he's out of the country, I'll pitch that fellow 
into the street I " 

In the hall Button was regarding the dining-room 
door with a smile, and with strangely similar 
thoughts flitting through his head. 

" When it comes to getting rid of me, old feller, 
he said. " you'll find it ain't such an easy job as 
you think for I " 
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CHAPTER X 

A TUBN FOR THB WOBSB 

TO discover what sort of remedy John was 
applying for the total confusion of his 
brother it is necessary to tnm back a 
few hours to the Holdaway Emporium on Imperial 
Parade. 

It was customary for the energies of the staff 
to slacken somewhat upon the departure of the 
chief, about an hour before closing time. This 
was hardly consistent with the methods of a model 
firm, but even model firms become irregular when 
the modeller is absent. Although John Holdaway 
applied the term *' model " to his establishment, it 
was common among the employees, when they had 
occasion, to speak of it as " a hot shop " ; and it 
may have been that James Lorey, the head sales- 
man, who naturally would occupy the most un- 
pleasantly warm comer, preferred to allow it to 
cool when the chief stoker was away, rather than 
keep up the temperature, as many would have done, 
in that spiteful, common spirit of scorching others 
in revenge for our own bums. Discipline being 
relaxed, the head salesman, in the intervals of busi- 
ness, would scan the evening paper, his assistants 
would exchange flippancies, the office staff revel in 
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a ittle furtive horse-play, and the porters gossip in 
secluded comers of the warehouse. 

As the hour of seven approached, the model staff, 
having been consistently warmed up during the 
day, produced towels from odd comers uid cooled 
their heated heads in a model wash-house, pre- 
paratory to emerging on the High Road in various 
degrees of model smartness. 

One of the first to appear this evening was 
Herbert Minchin, a youthful junior, who seemed 
to have come through the heating process with the 
loss of most of his flesh. Minchin paused at the 
doorway to set his hat at a correct angle, and then 
sauntered to the comer of the Parade. Here he 
was shortly joined by a colleague, familiarly ad- 
dressed as Freddy Biurker. The heat had affected 
Barker in quite a different way, having apparently 
warmed him up until he was done to a turn, and 
was able to present a florid countenance of some 
attractiveness. Both of these youths stood and 
watched the door of the emporium as if in antici- 
pation of some event. 

This was not a usual proceeding, but the slack 
hour this evening had lacked a sportive element 
very common to it, and the person whose absence 
had been the cause of it was every moment expected 
to appear. 

"Here he comes," said Barker, as the door opened. 
" Hi, hansom I Oh, never mind, he's going to walk." 

Minchin chuckled as if some latent humour lay 
in these remarks. 

'' I wonder if it hurts," said Barker, with placid 
impudence, narrowly watching the newcomer's 
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walk. ''Beastly awfdl of the boss not to let 'im 
come out of the side door. Mixing with the 
common clerks I Getting his waistcoat soiled.'* 

The object of these criticisms coming within 
closer range was seen to be Mr. Percival Tripling. 
He walked with studied care, pulling on his gloves 
as he went, and entirely oblivious of the two juniors 
absorbed in his movements. 

Minohin drew up a mild oath from the depths 
of his attenuated frame. 

'' What the devil does he want to put it on like 
that for? Enough to make you sick, blest if it 
isn't I " 

"Do be careful," said his friend, with assumed 
terror. ''He may hear you and get his feelings 
hurt. Nice thing if he had to complain about you 
to the boss I " 

Minchin drew up another oath, rather stronger. 

"Careful there! Rude fellow 1" exdaimed Freddy, 
as a labouring man nearly cannoned into Mr. 
Tripling. "Chastise you with my cane for two 
pins I Great Kitchener! is he going to get into 
a common tramcar ? Thank heaven, no ! Gtave 
me quite a start." 

As Mr. Tripling proceeded onward Freddy Barker 
produced a case from his pocket, and selecting a 
cigarette knocked it endwise on the back of his 
hand with some vigour. 

"No good you thinkin' you'll ever be like 'im, 
Minch, old man," he said, as his friend watched the 
receding form with a fascinated disgust. " It's a 
special line. They broke the mould with 'im." 

"He'll break his blessed back if he holds it so 
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stiff/' said Minchin, removing his gaze at last, and 
fishing out a pipe with a diminutive bowl and a 
long stem, not unlike himself. " Some chaps 'ave 
got the cheek of the devil. Why, look at old Lorey 
there," as the head salesman came out, " 'asn't half 
the side, and 'im head of the place ! " 

Freddy Barker looked at old Lorey, and tossing 
up a cigarette caught it in his mouth with a snap, 
like a fish biting. 

''He'll come down off his perch with a bump 
presently, old chap. You can bet your hat on that," 
said Barker. 

" What, Lorey ? " 

" The Triplet. Old man's just using 'im for a bit, 
that's all. Don't you kid yourself he's fond of 
Trip. I know the old man, on the quiet." 

''I don't believe that chap meant anything this 
morning," affirmed Minchin. " It's just Tripling's 
rotten way of pushing his nose in everywhere. I 
saw the chap when Bowley put 'im-out and he 
wasn't the sort to do anything except talk. On the 
strength of that little skirmish the boss makes a 
fuss of 'im." 

Freddy Barker smiled with the confidence of 
superior knowledge. 

"Half a minute, Minch, if you please. You've 
been out best part of the day. There's a few other 
things occurred." 

"Then the fellow came back?" said Minchin, 
excitedly. 

"He did," said his friend, briefly. "And I saw 
him ; and I know why he came, too. Now, what 
about a stroll as far as the Albert ? " 
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Knowing from experience that he wonld learn no 
more nntil the capricious Freddy chose to speak, 
Minchin assented, and the two sauntered along the 
road. For a time the aflEurs of the firm were dropped, 
Barker's attention being given up solely to a varied 
admiration of the other sex, unrestricted by the 
formalities of convention. In this exhilarating pur- 
suit he was not hampered by modesty, but addressed 
his remarks with unblushing impudence to each 
fair object in turn. " Saucy I " Mr. Barker would 
say, or, " There you are, then ! " Occasionally he 
would stop, and staring boldly at a damsel, observe, 
** Isn't she nice ? " If the girl's gravity were dis- 
turbed by this impudence it afforded unbounded 
delight to Freddy Barker, who would signify his 
approval by an amorous whistle, or a caU of, '' Puss, 
puss! " 

With various ** young things " of seventeen, to 
whom Barker was known, he stopped at intervals 
in the middle of the pavement to carry on a con- 
versation of volcanic frivolities, in which cases it 
was usual for Minchin to back up his friend's wit 
with continuous laughter. These stoppages fre- 
quently drew adverse comments from pedestrians, 
after whom Freddy Barker would stare in affected 
surprise until out of earshot, when he would make 
such flippant retorts as were certain to convulse his 
fair companions. 

The Albert Caf6 was a small shop for the sale 
of confectionery, plastered, like a much-travelled 
trunk, with labels announcing that teas were pro- 
vided, that chops were to be had, together with 
such seasonable allurements as hot drinks. Through 
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the glass door, on which advertisement tablets of 
rival chocolate makers jostled one another, a long 
marble table was visible. At this table in the 
evenings the smart youth of Balham would assemble 
to revel in cigarettes, harmless drinks, and pastry, 
discussing the wit of the music halls and laughing 
immoderately at their own sallies. 

To this ^rendezvous Freddy Barker and his friend 
eventually betook themselves, disturbing a t6te-4- 
t6te between a young lady in a fancy apron and a 
reserved gentleman in pince-nez. 

" Evening, Madgie," said Mr. Barker, extending 
a hand over the sweet-laden counter. ** Lookin' 
charming as ever, I see. What a thing it is to 
be young and beautiful ! " 

The young lady addressed offered the tips of her 
fingers, and replied with a frigid nod. 

Sit down, Herbert, old boy," said Freddy, 
we've come in at a busy time." 

He bestowed a wink on Minchin, and stared hard 
at a small menu card on the table. The young 
lady left her position behind the counter and stood 
before the marble table in an attitude of suffering 
servility. 

'' I shouldn't think so," said Barker, answering a 
supposed question put by his friend. ''Not a 
brother. A cousin, perhaps, or a dear friend. Oh, 
here is Madgie ! And how is the coffee this even- 
ing, Mistress Madge ? " 

One coffee," said the young lady stolidly. 
I didn't say one coffee," remonstrated Barker, 
twirling an imaginary moustache in imitation of 
Pince-Nez. " I asked you how it was, or is. My 
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meaning being, is it thick or clear, strong, weak or 
otherwise ? Having a nervous temperament I am 
obliged to be careful." 

'^ Don't be stupid/' said Madgie, with a rapid 
glance of su£Eering at Prince-Nez. 

" You're not to be stupid, Minoh/' said Freddy. 
" Why the deuce don't you give your order ? Keep- 
ing the young lady standing here. No business of 
yours if it's a cousin or a brother." 

Madgie caught Mr. Barker's eye and treated him 
to a haughty stare. 

''And I used to think she was fond of me," he 
said, addressing a framed playbill. "I'll have a 
coffee, please, and drown my sorrow in it." 

Minchin, who had been playing his usual rdle of 
appreciator, stopped laughing and said he would 
have the same, which his friend interpreted as 
meaning another coffee. 

While this refreshment was being prepared 
Pince-Nez took the opportunity to crush Barker 
with a look of severity, clearly intimating tbsA he 
had better be careful what he was about ; in reply 
to which Freddy gave a close scrutiny to that 
gentleman's boots, and conveyed to his friend in an 
undertone such witticisms as made that youth rock 
in his chair. 

''I daresay Madgie will tell us," said the irre- 
pressible Barker as the coffee appeared. " My 
friend is troubled, miss, about a little matter of 
some importance." 

Madgie placed the two cups on the table with 
aloofness. 

'' He says a brother, and I say a cousin," persisted 
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the youth. " Relieve pur minds, Angelic One, and 
decide the bet." 

Fonrpence/' said the young lady briefly. 
Fonrpence/' repeated Barker, ''with the 
spectacles thrown in." 

Minchin was convulsed. 

'' And cheap at the price," he added, counting out 
some coppers on the table. " The moustache alone 
is worth the money." 

The girl whipped up the coppers and bounced 
away. 

" Beg pardon ? " said Barker, raising his voice. 

*' I didn't speak/' she said sharply. 

" Sorry," said the tormentor, '' thought you said 
' thank you.' " 

Over the coffee Freddy from time to time enlivened 
his friends with further remarks of a personal 
nature, until Pince-Nez and the young lady moved 
to the other end of the counter, when his wit gave 
out. 

"Talking of Trip," he said, after a pause, "I 
happened to be there when the old man came back 
from the City this afternoon." 

Minchin was all ears. 

"I was looking through the files against his 
office, and the little trap window was open. First 
thing he does is to call for the Triplet. Hallo, I 
thinks, something on. Trip comes in. Good job 
the old man hadn't seen 'im sitting in his chair, or 
he wouldn't 'ave looked so bright, I'll bet. 

"'Tripling,' says the boss, 'sit down, please.' 
Trip sits down. ' That-er-unfortunate affair of this 
morning,' he says, 'I have been thinking it over. 
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Tripling.' ' Yes, sir/ says Trip. I took a peep at 
*im between the books, and he was looking as though 
the boss was going to give him a medal. ' I believe. 
Tripling,' he says, ' that the man who came here is 
labouring under a delusion. I have reason to be- 
lieve that an assault was committed upon the poor 
fellow, and by a person who bears some resemblance 
to me. What is more, I believe I know who this 
person is. Now, Tripling,' he says, ' for the good of 
this person, with whose brutal conduct I can have 
no sympathy, I intend to give him a lesson. And 
for that purpose I wish to find this tramcar con- 
ductor at once and have a talk with him. ' " 

'' Ho, ho," said Minchin. 

" ' Have a talk with him,' he says. And he asks 
Trip if he thinks he could find him and get him to 
come up. You bet Trip says he thinks he can. 
Said he believed he knew where the man lived, 
which was about as big a lie as a chap could tell, 
I'll lay. Anyhow, the boss said he would be much 
obliged if Trip could. Much obliged, he said." 

** Lucky beast I " said Minchin. 

'' Wait a bit," said Barker. ''Then the boss says, 
* I've been thinking about your position here lately, 
Triphng, having noticed how very something — 
smart, I think he meant — in your duties you are. I 
intend to offer you something better, very shortly. 
I always value a smart man who knows how to 
keep his own counsel about my business.' Crumbs! 
I thinks, Trip's one of that sort, over the left. 
Yes, and having said that, he tells Trip to start off 
at ODce and see about finding the man. Of course, 
the Triplet tumbles .over himself doing a bit of 
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crawling, as he always does with the boss, and goes 
oflf." 

"Well, I'm damned!" said Minchin, under his 
breath. 

" And, hang me, if he doesn't find the chap too I " 
cried Barker. *' Come back together." 

This announcement made Minchin's attenuated 
frame shiver with suppressed envy. 

" What did the boss say to the feller — tramway 
chap ? " 

"Couldn't tell you. Had 'im in there alone, 
sitting down. Sent Trip out. I tried the files 
again, but the window was shut and old Lorey 
seemed to pipe my game. Sent me up in the ware- 
house with some order sheets. My opinion is — 
hallo! Ta, ta! Beastly sorry you're going, old 
boy!" 

Pince-Nez having shaken Madgie by the hand 
was opening the glass door. Mr. Barker raised his 
hat and waggled it sideways, begging him to leave 
a lock of his hair. 

" You were saying', Freddy " 

But Barker's interest in Mr. Tripling and Hold- 
away's had vanished for a time. He rattled his 
cup in the saucer and called " Madgie ! " with cooing 
seductiveness. 

Having waved a further farewell through the 
window that young lady vacated her place behind 
the counter and approached Freddy Barker. 

" You are rude ! " she said in no uncertain 
voice. 

" Rude?" Barker affected intense surprise. " My 
dear girl, when I see another person monopolising 
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the sweet creature on whom I have- 



II 



Madgie seized a spoon and playfully tapped the 
youth on the nose with it, condescending to laugh 
at the feat. 

''What do you want now?" she asked; ''you 
outrageous boy ! " 

" Here, I say, Madgie I Now be civil/' said Mr. 
Barker. " Dash it all ! " 

Madgie endeavoured to be civil by placing a fore, 
finger on the youth's chin and expressing horror 
at his not having shaved that day, which pleased 
Freddy Barker so mightily that he instantly drew a 
comparison between her sweetness and that of the 
most expensive confectionery in the shop, to the 
latter's disadvantage. 

While these frivolities were proceeding, Mr. Trip- 
ling had not been idle. One of the first acts of 
this magnificent young man on leaving Imperial 
Parade behind was to enter a tobacconist's shop and 
emerge behind a cigar of an expensive brand. With 
this mark of prosperity between his lips he strolled 
onwards, to stop in a little while before the astonished 
glance of an acquaintance. 

"Ah, Hoppett; how goes it?" said Tripling, 
removing the cigar, and leisurely blowing forth a 
cloud of smoke. 

" Tou're not in black," said Hoppett, eyeing the 
cigar and Mr. Tripling's person critically. 

"Biddies, old boy; explain yourself." 

"Thought that old uncle of yours had died, 
perhaps." 

Percival laughed lightly, and took another pull at 
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the cigar. 

"There comes a time, old chap, when a man's 
worth is recognised," he said, allowing the inference 
to explain itself. 

''Glad to hear it," said the other: "guvnor re- 
tiring, I suppose, and putting you in charge." 

"Not quite," said Mr. Tripling, with a smile. 
" Not that that is heyond the range of possibility, I 
hope." 

" I hope not," said Hoppett. 

In a few words Mr. Tripling conveyed to his 
friend the news that his position in the firm of 
Holdaway Brothers had changed considerably for 
the better. He would not have said, he declared, 
that the astute John had had an eye upon him for 
a long period, if that gentleman hadn't said so him- 
self. He would not say that he was a favourite of 
his, only he happened to know it to be the truth. 
On the whole he was able to assure Mr. Hoppett, 
that, however warm the place might be for the rest 
of the staff, it would be his privilege to choose the 
temperate spots and flourish in the shade. 

"Under these circumstances I must certainly 
drink to your success," said the good-natured friend. 
" Where shall we go ? " 

" Not now, old man. Thanks all the same," said 
Tripling. "Got a little business to do. Private 
matter for John. Some other time." 

They shook hands and Mr. Tripling continued 
bis walk. 

He turned out of the high road now and paced 
slowly up one of the quiet thoroughfares of the resi- 
dential quarter, pondering deeply. As a young man 
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who did not care to miss any possible chances, he 
was not altogether satisfied with aflbirs. Up to 
a point John Holdaway had been confidential. 
Beyond that point he had been reticent, secretive, 
in fact. He had interviewed the tramcar conductor 
. in private, and had chosen to keep the substance of 
that interview to himself. It was not Mr. Tripling's 
desire that he should. Half a secret is of little 
value, and is not to be tolerated when the whole of 
it is within grasp. 

After due consideration Mr. Tripling retraced 
his footsteps, took the high road again and turned 
into the squalid darkness of Weevil Street. He 
knocked at the door of number seven. 

Mrs. Linnet was out, but the rosy-cheeked young 
woman who answered him said she was her 
daughter, and would he come inside ? 

" It's a little business with Mr. Linnet,'* said Mr. 
Tripling, looking round sharply, and then taking in 
Birdie's buxom prettiness with approval. " Out as 
well, perhaps ? " 

** No," said Miss Linnet, '' father's in bed ; did 
you want to see him very particularly ? " 

"It was rather particular," Mr. Tripling said, 
not quite certain what he would have said if Mr. 
Linnet had suddenly come up through the floor 
and demanded to know his business. "Asleep, I 
suppose ? " 

" No ; that is, I don't think so," said Birdie, with 
some hesitation. " You're not from the terminus, 
are you ? " 

" No, I'm not from the Terminus." Mr. Tripling 
smiled. 
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Miss Linnet was relieved. She evidently re- 
garded the Terminus as the resort of unpleasant 
people, inclined to make themselves objectionable. 
Her manner towards the visitor became more con- 
fidential. 

** Father has had an accident/' she said, offering 
the information as a piece of news, and looking 
significantly at a chair. 

Mr. Tripling sat down and said he was grieved to 
hear it. 

''Yes. A man got on his tram last night and 
struck him." 

'' The brute I " Percival spoke with sympathetic 
feeling. He had begun to discover that Miss Lin- 
net was a distinctly pretty girl. 

The man had not been discovered by the tram- 
way people and for the present her father was off 
duty. Mr. Tripling said that the police were singu- 
larly obtuse in these matters, but he had no doubt 
the rufi&an would eventually be caught and punished. 

Miss Linnet made no reply to this, but stabbed 
the fender thoughtfully with the point of her shoe. 

''You're not a doctor, are you?*' she asked 
suddenly. 

' " No," said Tripling. " Oh, no ; nothing of that 
kind." 

Miss Linnet seemed to be again relieved. She 
supposed that the gentleman could not tell her 
what his business with her father was? No, he 
could not very well do that. But he was a friend ? 
Oh, yes, he was certainly a friend. 

" Well," said Birdie, lowering her voice, and look- 
ing alternately with suspicion at the front door and 
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the staircase, " I think somebody ought to speak to 
father. I'd do it mjrself , only I know he wouldn't 
take any notice of what I say/' 

Oh, abandoned father, that could turn a deaf ear 
to the pleadings of so fascinating a daughter ! Mr. 
Tripling was astonished. 

" I believe he knows who assaulted him last night," 
she said. 

No ! did she really think so ? 

Miss Linnet nodded violently. 

" He came home this afternoon and was suddenly 
taken ill," she said. "Went to bed at once. 
Wouldn't have a doctor, and wouldn't say what was 
the matter. Just groaned and seemed funny in his 
'ead. Said it must be the effects of the blow last 
night. Tet he was well enough when I saw him 
this morning. But I believe I know what it is." 

Mr. Tripling asked what she thought it was. 

'' I believe he's found out who hit 'im and is pre- 
tendin' to be bad on purpose. I think perhaps it's 
somebody with money, and he believes they'll give 
him some — some " 

'' Compensation," suggested Tripling. 

" Yes, for having hit 'im. And although mother 
says she knows he's really bad, I don't beUeve she 
thinks so. Now I thought if you, as a friend " 

''You leave him to me," said Percival, being 
positive now that Birdie was one of the best look- 
ing girls in Balham. " At the same time, I hope it 
isn't so bad as you think. If it is, I'll point out to 
him that it isn't quite nice of him — ^not what I 
should have expected. You just ask if I can see 
him and I'll find out all about it." 
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Miss Linnet could safely leave Mr. Tripling to do 
this, the preoise object of his visit being to make 
discoveries. His researches so far were sufficiently 
interesting to make him mount the stairs a little 
later in very good spirits. 

A low groan came from the bedroom as he reached 
the top. He pushed open the door to see a figure 
with one eye cocked over the bedclothes. 

" Oh, it's you," said Mr. Linnet, producing the 
whole of his head and reaching over for a pipe he 
had placed under the bed. ''I wasn't certain of 
the name." 

Mr. Tripling closed the door carefully, and then 
took a seat in full view of the patient. " Well, m' 
lad," he said pleasantly ; ** and how goes it ? " 

To all appearances it was going very well. The 
conductor smoked his pipe with a vigour that be- 
tokened a healthy enjoyment. At the moment his 
faculties were certainly not enfeebled. If anything 
marred his robust appearance at all it was the frown 
with which he regarded Mr. Tripling. 

''See 'ere, now," he said, pointing the stem of 
his pipe at the third button of that interesting 
young man's waistcoat ; *' I wasn't prepared for you 
comin'. And I don't see what you want to drop on 
me like this for. Didn't I send 'im a note sayin' 
I'd let 'im 'ave a letter in the momin' about being 
worse ? " 

** Of course you did," said Tripling. 

" Of course 1 did. And he sends you down," said 
Mr. Linnet resentfully, ''when I ain't prepared, 
thinkin' to catch me on the 'op. Jest as if I ain't 
goin' to do my bit." 
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This reflection upon the honour of the conductor's 
word seemed to rouse his bitterest feelings. But 
his sanity convinced Mr. Tripling that Miss Linnet 
had been correct in her suspicions. 

** That's where you make a mistake," he said. 
'* He didn't send me, I came on my own. Wasn't 
sure if he'd put it plain to you. I didn't want you 
to get making any mistakes that would be bad for 
you and me as well. I'm the one, m' lad, whose 
going to get the blame for what doesn't turn out 
properly." 

Mr. Linnet's feelings were soothed somewhat. 

'* Plain enough. ' The feller that 'it you,' he says, 

* is a friend o' mine. Bascal, but I can't 'elp that. 
Looks like me too, worse luck. 80 1 want to give 
'im a shaker, so's he won't do it agin. Do 'im a 
lot o' good,' he says. 'You get taken ill; sudden 
effect of the whack. Be bad as you can to-day, and 
worse to-morrow. And be bad, too, until I tells 
you to get better. It won't be a long job,' he says. 

• Few days, p'r'aps a week.' " 

Mr. Linnet paused and looked at the visitor, who 
had listened with interest. 

"That's all right," said Tripling, nodding his 
head. 

'' ' Do what I want/ he says, ' and I'll make it 
worth your while. And keep it to yourself. 'Ow 
would you like,' he says, ' to open a little shop of 
your own ? Carry this through, and we'll see about 
it.' " 

" And you can rely on what he says," announced 
Tripling, vacating his seat with a confidential 
flourish. *'As things are all right you needn't 
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mention my having called.*' 

** And be can rely on me," said Linnet, shortly. 
" Not that I wouldn't like to know who the other 
chap is, all the same." 

His look at Tripling caused that depositary of 
secrets to shake his head firmly but regretfully. 

" It would be more than my job's worth, m' lad. 
Just you go along with your eye on that little shop, 
and don't bother about the other chap. He isn't 
any one particular, only the boss has taken a fancy 
to dress him down properly. I'll leave you now, so 
as to give you a chance to get into a serious con-> 
dition by the morning." 

Mr. Linnet answered Tripling's genial smile with 
a grin. 

'I thought of 'aving pains inside," he said 

affably, " and gettin' 'em to gradually spread all 
over me." 

" Not bad," said Tripling. " But why not keep 
to your head ? Affection of the brain, say. Wander 
in your talk a bit — ^not able to recognise your 
friends — cause a^it of anxiety ? " 

** Perhaps it would be better," said Mr. Linnet, 
rather struck with the idea. " I think I'll try it." 

Mrs. Linnet had returned when Tripling went 
downstairs. She stood looking down the street 
from the open doorway. On hearing footsteps she 
came inside and closed it. 

" My daughter had to hurry away," she explained, 
as the young man looked round the room. *' 'Ow 
did you find my husband, sir ? " 

" Calm," said Mr. TripUng ; '< calm. But he 
may take a turn and wander in his mind a bit. He 
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did just now. You musn't take any notice of that. 
I don't think I should if I were yon." 

'' I don't think I will/' said Mrs. Linnet, evenly. 

Mr. Tripling pulled on his gloves with care and 
buttoned them. 

" It is just possible that his — ^his complaint may 
develop into what appears to be a serious state. I 
don't say that it will be serious, but it may look so. 
What one would describe as alarming symptoms, 
you know. In such a case, now, if it's a fair 
question, what would you think of doing ? " 

Mrs. Linnet looked keenly at Tripling and 
coughed. 

** 1 think, sir, in such a case, I should hope for 
the best." 

" Excellent ! " the young man said. " I can see, 
madam, that you have a perfect knowledge of your 
husband's constitution. He merely requires, I 
think, to be left alone and kept quiet. You would 
not go so £Eur, of course, as to call in a doctor ? " 

"No," said Mrs. Linnet, shaking her head de- 
cisively; ** I shouldn't go so far as to do that. 



sir." 



On the doorstep Tripling hummed reflectively 
and looked at the sky. 

''Do you know," he said, confidentially, ''I 
believe we shall have rain." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Linnet, cheerfully, " I think the 
weather's going to change." 

** Good-night," said Percival. 

" Good-night, sir ! " 

Half-way up the street Tripling turned to look 
back at the cottage. The door was shut and a 



» ^ 
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bulky shadow resembling in outline the conductor's 
wife, showed on the upstairs blind. As he watched 
it with some curiosity the strains of a musical 
instrument burst through an open window near by, 
asserting with metallic harshness that " You can't 
do without a girl ! " Mr. Tripling smiled and con- 
tinued his way. 

"A tramway conductor's daughter. What a 
pity," he said. 

Turning into the High Boad he lit a cigar and 
walked towards Imperial Parade. As he passed the 
great, silent emporium some time later he nodded 
to it familiarly. 

** John, old boy," he said, " I think you'll be find- 
ing me a very good job later on. If you don't I 
shall be something of an ass ! *' 
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CHAPTER XI 

LOVE AKD HI8T0BY 

]r F John Holdaway coald have peeped into the 
coffee room of Peterson's Hotel, by London 
II. Bridge, on the following morning, he would 
have been considerably astonished. He would have 
seen there, trifling with a dish of mushrooms and 
bacon, his own brother; in addition half a doisen 
other visitors of undoubted respectability. Instead of 
observing with shame that these half dozen other 
visitors glanced covertly at his brother, shocked by 
his unmannerly antics, he would have noticed that 
when they did look his way it was with approval ; 
and that Jack was well-groomed and bore himself 
like a man accustomed to this manner of living. 

Undoubtedly John Holdaway would have been 
astonished at these things. He would have won- 
dered, too, to see Jack in a lounge suit of West End 
cut ; to see the bland manner in which he conversed 
with a fellow guest, and his perfect handling of 
the waiter. 

That he was not unused to such surroundings 
was evident by his behaviour. He never made the 
mistake of confusing his knife with his fork, he 
appeared to know exactly what to do with his 
serviette; he had a nice discrimination in sauces. 
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and he left the room eventaally without falling over 
anybody's feet, or even approaching such a calamity. 
One hardly expects as much from a Bermondsey 
upbringing. 

Nor was there any fault to be found with his 
subsequent conduct. His inspection of the baro* 
meter in the hall, and his enquiries at the of&oe in 
no way affected the gravity of the hotel servants, so 
nicely attuned as it is to the social grades of visitors. 
And when he mounted the stairs with easy grace 
to his bedroom no quizzical glance followed him. 

John would have been interested to see this bed- 
room. It wae on the second floor, with a front aspect, 
and was luxuriously comfortable. In one corner stood 
a trunk of ample proportions ; near it another, much 
smaller and flat, such as is made for cabin use on 
ocean voyages. A big kit bag stamped " J. HOLD- 
AWAY" stood open by one of the windows: all 
three being spaisely plastered with steamship labels. 
Shaving apparatus in silver lay on the dressing- 
table. A laige box of cigarettes, a meerschaum pipe, 
a new novel, a pair of opera glasses, and some 
gloves and ties lumbered the top of a chest of 
drawers. Close by on the floor stood an irregular 
line of footwear, generalled by a pair of glistening 
patent boots treed to bursting point. The half 
open door of a wardrobe disclosed a varied fancy in 
trousers. 

Any man of intelligence might have been excused 
if he found some difficulty in reconciling these 
things with a shabbily dressed tramp who appeared 
to have passed his existence in the unsavoury haunts 
of Bermondfiey. 
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There was nothing to indicate that it was at all 
new to Jack Holdaway, as indeed it was not. He 
whistled as he drew a silver cigarette case from his 
pocket and leisorely filled it, tossing the box in his 
bag afterwards. That done he set his hair and his 
tie straight and went down to the smoking-room. 
It was while he was here engaged in reading the 
morning paper that a visitor was announced. 

" A lady ? " he said, with interest. 

** Miss Dawson/' said the page boy. 

Mr. Holdaway said that he would see her im- 
mediately. He tossed the cigarette into the 
fireplace, stood looking at it absently for a minute, 
and then went to the drawing-room. The visitor 
proved to be quite in keeping with the surround- 
ings. And here John would have had another 
shock, for Jack was on something more than 
speaking terms with her. She was a young lady, 
extremely good-looking, and dressed without regard 
to expense. 

She was standing by one of the windows, absently 
watching the traffic when Jack entered. At the 
opening of the door she turned, and her glance of 
recognition settled into a disapproving frown. Re- 
gardless of this Mr. Holdaway greeted her with 
an expansive smile. 

" Polly ! " he cried. " You're a brick. I didn't 
expect to see you this morning. This is grand ! " 

He took her half reluctant hand and squeezed it. 
Any further advances were resisted by Miss Daw- 
son moving away and renewing her interest in the 
traffic. There could be no mistaking this deliberate 
act. A look of pain appeared on Jack Holdaway's 
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good-humoured countenance. 

''Polly!" he said reproa3hfully, ''I call that 
unkind ! " 

Miss Dawson made no reply, but began to stab 
the carpet nervously with her umbrella. 

"Distinctly unkind," he said a little more 
severely. "I shouldn't have thought it of you, 
Polly. I don't see what reason you've got to be 
out of temper." 

"Don't you?" said Miss Dawson quietly, still 
staring through the window. 

Mr. Holdaway frowned at several articles of 
furniture in turn, and then said, " No, by George, 
I don*t. Unless " 

The young lady half turned in anticipation. 

" Unless you expected me to kiss you ? " he said 
softly. 

A pair of bright eyes were turned on him in 
swift defiance. It was clear that she had not 
expected that. 

Jack allowed his glance to rove over the sweet 
outlines of her figure, from the soft, curving cheek 
to the shapely little feet half buried in a woolly 
rug. Every line seemed to give him the greatest 
satisfaction. He looked up at last, an awakening 
light in his eyes. 

" Oh," he said ; " to be sure ! Now I come to 
think of it, I didn't write to you, Polly. That was 
careless of me. Yes, I suppose you have some reason 
to be angry." 

" Thank you," said Miss Dawson evenly. 

" But I'll soon put that right," said Jack. " I'll 
tell it you instead. You shall have the whole thing 
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by word of month/' 

''I think some explanation is necessary," said 
Miss Dawson. 

" So it is, and yon shall have it," said Jack, 
with impulsive magnificence. " The man who 
could deny you anything, Polly, would be a brute 
with a heart of stone ; epecially when you are 
entitled to it, as in this case." 

" ^unty thinks so." 

Jack shivered a little and swore under his breath. 
He had his own private opinion of Miss Dawson's 
aunt, and it was not the kind of opinion she would 
have cared to hear. 

" I don't believe your aunt is a friend of mine,*' 
he said^ in a tone purposely made sad. 

Polly turned on him suddenly. 

*' I don't see why you should say that," she said 
quickly. "I think aunty is perfectly right. I 
meet you suddenly in an out-of-the-way quarter 
of London. Tou are dressed in a different fashion 
from usual, and are confused in your manner. You 
tell me you have been visiting a relative, after 
having led me to believe that you had none. You 
evaded any explanation at the time and have given 
none since, although you promised to do so. I 
think one is justified in saying it looks suspicious." 

Jack listened in patience and nodded as she 
finished. 

''Upon my soul, Polly, I am forced to agree with 
you," he said. '' It does look suspicious. It looks 
almost as though this relative were either a myth 
or an undesirable person, whereas he is neither." 

Miss Dawson said she was glad to hear it. 
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" He is a man of integrity," said Jack. "Highly 
respected in the neighbourhood. By the way, you 
didn't tell me what yon were doing down that way, 
Polly." 

Miss Dawson was silent for a time, and then said 
somewhat reluctantly, "I was on an errand for aunty." 

Jack waved his hand. 

" It is sufficient," he said ; " I ask no more. 
Whether it be suspicious or not, it is not in my 
nature to question it. I accept your statement 
unreservedly." 

''You needn't," retorted Miss Dawson sweetly. 
" I went to a mission hall aunty is interested in. 
I will give you the address if you wish it." 

" Certainly not," said Jack. " I am determined 
to trust you. And I am going to be quite frank 
with you, Polly, about my — ^my — didn't I tell you 
something about him, by the way? Described 
him as a distant relation, I fancy ? " 

'' A sort of uncle," said Polly, with a disbelieving 
stare. 

Jack hastily covered up a grin. 

''Don't know how I came to do that," he sud 
severely ; " must have been thinking of something 
else. Anyhow, Polly, I am not going to conceal 
anything from you, it's the last thing I'd think of. 
This relation is neither an uncle nor a grandfather. 
He is my brother, and his name is John ! " 

Miss Dawson showed some surprise. 

"I must confess that I am astonished to hear 
this," she said, with a suspicious tightening of the 
lips. 

"I can well believe it," said Jack. "But you 
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are not more surprised to heajr about him than he 
was to see me." The remembrance of John's recep- 
tion set his eyes twinkling. 

Miss Dawson rose up coldly. 

'' I am afraid/' she said, " that I must be without 
a sense of humour. I cannot see anything funny 
in all this." 

" Polly ! " 

Jack stood before her with folded arms. 

** I insist upon your hearing the whole story ! " 

''Why have you concealed this brother?" she 
demanded. 

It was Jack's turn to show surprise. 

" I was under the impression/' he said, keeping 
a straight face with difficulty, " that he had been 
concealing me. But you must judge for yourself 
when you have heard. It's a most interesting 
yam. Do oblige me by sitting down in that com- 
fortable armchair, and listening like a good girl. 
I know you'll sympathise vnth me when you hear 
everything." 

Miss Dawson complied somewhat ungraciously, 
with the fixed determination to disbelieve every- 
thing that was told her. 

" To begin with, then," said Jack, taking up an 
important position on the hearthrug, and approving 
of his own visage in a mirror opposite, "it has 
recently come to my knowledge that I possess a 
brother." 

'* Go on," said Polly stoUdly. 

Mr. Holdaway looked down on her uneasily. 

'' I say, old girl ; for heaven's sake give a chap 
some encouragement ! You're positively depress- 
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ing, I don't belieye the weather agrees with you, 
or else you've got an idea that there isn't much in 
this yam. I really believe you're a bit sceptical 
of brother John, 'pon my soul I do ! " 

" It's for you to convince me," said Polly. 

" Then I'll do it/' said Jack. " This is the sort 
of unvarnished tale that you can't help believing, 
because it's true. I'll begin afresh at the other 
end. Three weeks ago I met you on the Caris- 
brooke Castle, homeward bound from Cape Town. 
I told you I was on my way to England for a 
holiday. That was true. I told you I held a 
manager's position in the South African branch of 
the Callister Line, and hadn't a real relative in the 
world. That was also true, so far as I was aware 
of it. I fell in love with you that first day, and by 
the time we got here we had agreed to be all in all 
to each other." 

The colour in Miss Dawson's cheeks 'deepened, 
much against her will. 

" One of the first things I did when I got here," 
said Jack, " was to go down and see the little old 
lady I told you about, who was the only mother I 
ever knew. She has lived in Bermondsey all her 
life, and she will probably never live anywhere else. 
Well, I got a surprise there. It seems that she had 
never had the courage to tell me before, but as a 
child I had been stolen. I fell in the river when 
quite a small boy and was supposed to be drowned. 
Her husband rescued me, she had just lost a boy of 
her own about my age, so instead of giving me up 
she put me in his place. A month or so afterwards 
she found out who my parents were, and that I was 
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one of twin boys, but by this time she had got fond 
of me and determined to hide me away and keep 
me for herself." 

" Oh ! " It was astonishing how quickly Mi^ 
Dawson's anger had vanished. She was abready 
quite interested. 

" They were poor people/' said Jack, " and I had 
to rough it, but it didn't do me any harm. I sup- 
pose, as a matter of fact, it has made a man of me. 
They were always very kind, I can remember that. 
I tried all sorts of trades as a boy and youth, but it 
was not until I got a clerkship in the Callister office 
in Cape Town that my chance came. How I got 
ahead and fell into my present berth is a story by 
itself. But the important thing I learned at Ber- 
mondsey was that I had a brother living, and that 
he owned a flourishing business." 

Miss Dawson looked up with brightening eyes. 

'' And what, of all trades, should yon think my 
worthy brother is ? " 

The young lady turned her head on one side in 
an attitude of thought. 

" A house furnisher, perhaps ? " she hazarded. 

Jack took a step forward and stood in front of her. 

" Polly," he said severely, " you've been spying ! 
A most reprehensible practice for a young woman 
in your exalted position. Have the goodness to at 
once tell me all you know." 

" That's all I do know," she said pertly. '' It's 
because I wanted to know more that I am heve 
to-day." 

" Then I'm not sure that I shall tell you," said 
Jack, with an affectation of haughty reserve. 
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" If you don't you will be a very horrid thing," 
she said, decisively. 

" Well, I will," he announced. •* First of all, 
this brother of mine has the extreme good fortune 
to be exactly like me. We are, as the poet has it, 
' Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.* I dis- 
covered this by getting a glimpse of him before I 
introduced myself. It struck me then that it might 
not be wise to bring myself into the foreground 
quite suddenly, so I caused a few enquiries to be 
made in the district that I might find out my dear 
brother's habits and spring the likeness on him 
gently in some quiet spot. It was very satisfactory. 
It turned out that brother John was a pattern of all 
the virtues, so much so that I thought I would 
give him a chance to use up some of his benevo- 
lence on me. I reckoned that the tears would just 
gush into his eyes at the prospect of having a real 
brother to be good to. So I dressed myself up for 
the part and — but I must tell you this carefully, it's 
too good to be skipped over." 

He drew up a chair, sat down, and gave Miss 
Dawson a vivid account of the last few days at 
^'Elmhurst." On this occasion the young lady 
disproved the statement that she was not possessed 
of a sense of humour. 

'' You are a more dreadful person than I thought," 
she said, looking at Jack with eyes full of love. 
" But I don't think I quite approve of your posing 
as such a disreputable person. I hope you don't 
make a habit of playing tricks of this sort ? " 

" I only break out at intervals," said Jack con- 
solingly. "And then it doesn't appear to be my 
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fault. My dear old foster-mother, Mrs. Mamford, 
has raked up all the family history for me, and 
among the traceable ancestors I have found an 
irrepressible gentleman who passed a good deal of 
his time in that way. I think I must take after him." 

''I'm very glad you warned me," said Polly. 
'' And when am I to be presented to the immaculate 
John? Tou must let it be soon." She began to 
count the buttons on Jack's coat with a delicately 
gloved finger. " I'm most anxious to know him, 
because I'm tremendously interested in brass fenders 
and bedsteads. It's a perfect mania with me." 

" So long as you don't make a hobby of it and 
start collecting them I shan't mind," he said, arrest- 
ing the finger. '' As to the introduction — well, I 
mustn't break it too suddenly to Johnny. After his 
having got so unwholesome an opinion of me, it 
wouldn't do to let him see me in all my shining 
whiteness. I must try to get him used to it by 
degrees, and as soon as he is convinced that I am 
respectable I will take down your loveliness and 
dazzle him. After that he'll wish he was me." 

Miss Dawson looked so adorable at this moment 
that without hesitation Jack kissed her. 

*' Don't do that I " she said, blushing. '' Besides, 
it's rather forward of you 1 " 

" Polly t " Jack said sternly ; " are we engaged 
or not ? " 

Polly tossed her head. 

** I'm not sure that it was wise of me to accept 
you on so short an acquaintance," she said wickedly. 
^ Especially as your brother turns out to be only a 
house furnisher I " 
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Jack grinned. 

''What a shame!" he said. ''And Johnny the 
very nut and kernel of respectability I If I told him 
that, he'd hate yon for the rest of his life, supposing 
that a good man such as he is could hate anybody. 
After all, your own people aren't so yery special, so 
far as I can make out." 

" Jack ! " There was tragedy in Miss Dawson's 
voice. " Are you daring me to get out Burke for 
your edification ? " 

''Good heavens, no ! " said Jack. " I was referring 
to their morals." 

" Oh, is that all ? " Miss Dawson smiled. 

Jack shook his head dubiously. 

" Alas, for the dreadful ideas of the modern young 
woman ! " he said. " What do you say to a drive 
this fair morning, sweetheart? " 

" I should love it I " cried Polly. " Especially as 
I am off this afternoon to York on a visit to the 
Pettifers. But I shan't be away more than two 
days." 

" Two days I " cried Jack. " This is monstrous ! " 

" That will just give you time to get brother John 
prepared for me," she said smiling. "But if you 
are badly in want of company you may call on 
aunty. I am a little bit doubtful if she will accept 
a house furnisher." 

It was on the tip of Jack's tongue to make a 
scathing reply, but the door opened just then to 
admit some other visitors, and by the time he and 
Polly were seated in the smart dogcart hurriedly 
brought from a neighbouring stable, he had other 
things to talk about. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE IMPOBTAKOE OF BEING JOHN H0LDAWA7 

IT was not John Holdaway's practice to neglect 
business. That he did so on this particular 
morning was due to extraordinary ciroum^ 
stances. The most model and business-like of men 
could hardly have been expected to remain undis- 
turbed by such events as had befallen John in the 
last two days. And now this newly-found brother 
who was the cause of it had not been home all 
night. John feared that almost any moment might 
bring news of some disgraceful proceeding in which 
he had figured, to the everlasting shame of the 
Holdaway name. 

He found a little relief in the thought that Jack 
had probably been scared by the visit of the 
County Council inspector, and had decided to for- 
sake Balham. This reflection cheered him im- 
mensely. He wished he had known exactly what 
took place. But he was fairly certain that his 
brother's absence was due to this. 

Once launched upon this cheering subject he 
began to enlarge on it. He had probably seen the 
last of Jack for some time. He would not return 
to " Ehnhurst," but would communicate from some 
other place. He would s^e the wisdom of keeping 
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ont of the way, and would have to sufamit to what- 
ever treatment was accorded him. It would be 
his brother's business to dictate terms. Just how 
severe these terms would be only John Holdaway 
knew. 

There was one other reason why John had not 
hurried to the emporium at his usual hour : he had 
promised to call in at a consultation of the " Waist- 
coats for Waifs League" that morning, and had 
decided to postpone business until afterwards. 

With the belief that his troubles would soon 
come to a speedy end, he dressed himself carefully. 
That Jack had dared to interfere with his wardrobe 
was another source of annoyance, but luckily he 
had got over the brunt of that on the previous 
evening. He was glad of it. Miss Fergusson was 
an active member of the League, and would in all 
probability be present, and he wished to appear as 
amiable as possible. It was fortunate that the 
dangers he had anticipated were sufficiently non- 
existent for him to be able to meet her with some- 
thing of his old confidence. 

Wandsworth Common was quite near, and he 
was pleased to find that some of the old springi- 
ness had got into his step as he went along. To 
his annoyance this elasticity was to be of short 
duration. As a respected member of the League, 
John was usually treated with some deference, but 
this morning he was accorded a greeting that 
lacked warmth. He was considerably disturbed 
about it. 

The proceedings were short, and John was very 
glad at last to find himself pacing the footpath 
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with Colonel Fergasson's daughter. He was 
anxious to know in what way he had offended. 

" Can it be possible, Mr. Holdaway," she said at 
last, ''that you have turned traitor to the cause? 
I haye tried hard not to believe it, but the evidence 
is too strong.*' 

This was a shock to John. Had the imputation 
come from anybody but a lady — and a lady he ad- 
mired — ^he would have resented it hotly. He now 
begged with a show of injured innocence that the 
real case against him might be set forth. 

** It is not for me to cast a stone at any rival 
society/' said Miss Fergusson, who would have 
cast a vanload if she had had the chance ; " much 
less one in which dear Lady Tomtree is interested. 
And if I think that society is not deserving, it is 
because an inner consciousness warns me of it. 
But loyalty, Mr. Holdaway, loyalty to one's own 
cause I consider sacred. I was pained and sur- 
prised to find that your support had been trans- 
ferred to the Guild of Good Behaviour ; at a time, 
too, when you are posing as our most active 
member. This has shocked me more than I can 
say!" 

John had been doubtful of the effect of his sup- 
port when the wily Mr. Grumm approached, but 
the magic of Lady Tomtree's name had been too 
much for him. He had believed that his small 
donation of five pounds would pass unnoticed. 

''I had no idea the society was not thoroughly 
deserving," he said apologetically ; ** or I should 
have withheld the trifle I gave." 

''Trifle?" said Miss Fergusson, opening her 
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eyes widely. ''I wish we conld get such trifles 
for the W. W. L. I should not call fifty pounds a 
trifle \ " 

John laughed. A hollow, strange laugh it was, 
but the best he had at command, being unused to 
exhibitions of mirth. 

" My dear lady/' he said, '* there is some mistake. 
Five pounds was the extent of my subscription, 
not fifty. Dear me, I should not have thought of 
the thing. Merely five pounds — ^merely fire I " 

Miss Fergusson was gratified to hear this. 

*' They are boldly stating it as fifty," she said. 

"Five," said John, decisively. "I was against 
it altogether, but being taken unawares, and — and 
being misled about the real object of the affair, of 
which I was suspicious, I consented to five. You 
may take my word that it's five." 

Miss Fergusson condescended to smile. It had 
been a dreadful shock to her when she had first 
heard that John Holdaway had contributed fifty 
pounds to a rival fund. She had for some time 
persuaded herself that she directed all his charit- 
able efforts, and that he did nothing of consequence 
in that way without her help. A sudden fear that 
his interest in her had lapsed possessed her at once, 
and she had waited for this interview with a ner- 
vousness that would have gratified John had he 
known of it. 

" Does this not show you, my dear Mr. Hold- 
away," she said, pouring the warmth of her graci- 
ousness on him again, "the dreadful lengths to 
which some people will go? Sweet creature as 
Lady Tomtree is, I cannot but regret that she lends 
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her name to such societies. Of coarse the dear 
thing doesn't know how foolish and wrong it is for 
subscriptions to be magnified in that way. And it 
is really stapid of her to get vexed because people 
give their subscriptions to us instead of to her. 
I am sorry, too, that in the interests of truth you 
will be obliged to expose this little fraud. It is 
such a pity, because dear Lady Tomtree is so sensi- 
tive, and we're such great friends ! But in justice 
to the public it has to be done." 

" Of course it has," said John. 

'' Such a pity ! " said Miss Fergusson. And she 
shook hands with much warmth, and returned 
home to think out how best she might show dear 
Lady Tomtree the error of her ways, by acquaint- 
ing her ladyship's enemies with the methods of the 
G. 0. G. B. 

Miss Fergusson found the problem of living on a 
Umited allowance and a long pedigree extremely 
trying. Like many other young ladies with ances- 
tors, she had held aloof from the outer fringe as 
long as possible. She was thirty before she learned 
that the sons of people of consequence only mairy 
portionless girls for their beauty. To be portion- 
less and plain is of no use, though your ancestors 
cluster the walls. For Sybil was not bent on 
marrying beneath her. But while she was not 
pretty enough to attract in Belgravia, the agreeable 
plainness of an ancient lineage, and the undying 
glory of its traditions made her an object of interest 
to the rising plebeian. 

The Fergussons had settled at Wandsworth when 
Sybil was thirty. But until now, at thirty-four, 
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Miss Fergnsson had met nobody but John Hold- 
away for whom she might reasonably be tempted 
to give up the single life. The glory of the bygone 
Fergnssons had seriously disturbed a few men, but 
when they had considered Sybil as part of the 
bargain it never reached farther than the friendly 
stage. 

Possibly environment and a natural inclination 
combined led Miss Fergusson into habits with 
which one prefers to associate the daughters of 
retired tradesmen. The suburban smoke dimmed 
the more generous qualities of her ancestors, and 
Sybil made herself one of them by exhibiting only 
the least beautiful side of her nature. She came 
by degrees into scandal-mongering cliques, and 
gossiped freely with dames whose forebears had 
carried coals for her own. As charity was the best 
means of prying into the affairs of other people, 
these ladies took it up with avidity, Sybil among 
them. But while Sybil gossiped and helped to 
pick reputations to pieces, she never ceased to 
despise those with whom she talked, nor to forget, 
smoke-begrimed as they were, the real glories 
of her ancestors. 

John Holdaway had turned his steps towards 
Balham, gratified that the cause of his disfavour 
was not worse. He did not go direct to the em« 
porium, but turned off to call upon Mr. Grumm, in 
order to read that gentleman a lecture upon the 
serious crime of which he had been guilty. 

Mr. Grumm was in his little office, patiently 
directing letters soliciting subscriptions to the 
G. O. G. B.» and a dozen other concerns in which 
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he was interested. 

" This, my dear sir/' he said, rising, " is indeed a 
pleasure. The presence of Mr. Holdaway in onr 
humble office presages success to our efforts. 
But I insist that there was no hurry for the cheque. 
No hurry at all, sir ! " 

Mr. Grumm rubbed his hands and laughed 
pleasantly. 

" I have not brought the cheque, sir," said John, 
seating himself. 

'<No? Then I am glad," said Mr. Grumm, 
who made it his business to be affable whatever 
happened. "The name of Holdaway is sufficient 
for us. I will venture to say, sir, that nobody 
in this district has a keener appreciation of its 
stability than the executive of the G. O. G. B. 
Excuse me one moment." 

Skipping to the door he turned the key in the 
lock, and then with lightning rapidity produced 
from a small cupboard a bottle and glasses. 

<* May I ? " he said with a sly grin. " Just a 
little of the well-known Bonnie Dundee, the finest 
imported from Scotland. I'll warrant you'll 
enjoy it ! " 

John rose from his chair and looked at him in 
horror. 

" What is this insult ? " be said, with choking 
rage. ''How dare you, sir, make such a suggestion ; 
and behind a locked door I " 

Mr. Grumm was rather taken aback, but only 
for a moment. 

'' No offence, sir," he said. " Positively no offence 
intended, Mr. Holdaway. I used not to take it in 
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the morning myself." 

He returned the. bottle and glasses to the cup- 
board and unlocked the door. 

" I am amazed at your e&ontery, sir," said John 
Holdaway. ''But perhaps I ought not to be, 
considering the matter I have come about." 

" I am entirely at your service/' said Mr. Grumm» 
in no wise disconcerted. ''You have my whole 
attention, sir." 

" I'm glad of it," said John sharply. " And 
having your whole attention, I should be glad for 
you to explain how you come to be circulating the 
report that I subscribed a sum of fifty pounds to 
one of your concerns " 

*' The Guild of QooA Behaviour ; a most worthy 
scheme," said Grumm. 

"When the subscription I made was five 
pounds ! " 

"Fifty, sir." - 

" Five," said John. 

" F-i-f-t-y," said Grumm. " Fifty pounds, sir." 

"You are an impostor and a scoundrel," said 
John Holdaway angrily, " and as the cheque for 
the subscription has not been sent, I shall consider 
myself justified in withholding it." 

" In spite of your signature ? " said Grunmi, with 
a smile. " You will withhold the cheque in spite 
of your signature, Mr. Holdaway ! " 

"What do you mean? " said John, "you know 
perfectly well nothing was signed. I am not one 
to go back on a promise, but under these peculiar 
circumstances I feel myself justified in doing so." 

" The circumstances are certainly peculiar," said 
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Grammy taking a book from his desk. " Bat, my 
dear Mr. Holdaway, I am ready to make allowances 
for anything. Had I not seen yoa write this with 
my own eyes I might be disposed to consider it a 
forgery.*' He opened the book and pointed to the 
signature "J. Holdaway" set against the sam of 
fifty pounds. 

John stared at it in amazement. 

" Not a forgery, surely," said the secretary of the 
O. O. G. B. "Permit me to recall the circum- 
stances. A wide thoroughfare, not far from here, 
and the time last evening. A pleasant meeting 
between our two selves — quite casual. A reference 
to the subscription, and some doubt on your part 
of the object of the fund, and the sum promised. 
An admission on my part that it was originally 
five, and a plea for seven-ten; an insistence on 
your part for a higher sum : a suggestion that it 
be doubled, your generosity unsatisfied. From 
twenty to thirty, from thirty to forty. Finally 
your signature to fifty. And then ** 

Grumm paused and looked hard at John, who 
was listening in a dazed way. 

''And then,'* said Grumm, "your proposal to 
adjourn and drink success to the scheme. Need I 
mention my satisfaction at your generosity, and 
the excellence of the — ^the spirit? Unaccustomed 
as I am to— to taking anything in a public bar " 

" Impossible 1 " said John with a burst of indig- 
nation. But he knew it was not impossible. 
Another insult had been added to the list by this 
appalling relative. John Holdaway drinking in a 
public bar ! And in the company of such a man ! 
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My dear sir/' said Gnumn, with insiniiating 
gaiety, " we are men of the world. We realise that 
temperance is good for the masses, and temperance, 
therefore, is our motto. Bat when the world is 
looking the other way, and we feel the need of a 
stimulant " 

"Excuse me," said John Holdaway quickly, "I 
disagree with you. It is not my habit. I must have 
been — in fact I was, extremely over-wrought. I 
was not myself. I assure you that I was suffering 
from great mental aberration at the time this 
occurred ! " 

Grumm smiled and waved a hand. 

"The incident is forgotten," he said magnani- 
mously. 

"Concerning the subscription " said John 

nervously. 

Mr. Grumm had no intention of loosening his 
hold on this. On the other hand, unless John 
could see the sum cut down to the original five 
poxmds, he anticipated trouble of an unpleasant 
kind with Miss Sybil Fergusson. He suggested 
that forty-five pounds of the fifty should be ac- 
credited to an anonymous subscriber, explaining 
that he had private reasons for not wishing to 
appear as a prominent supporter of the G. O. G. B. 
Mr. Grumm pointed out that this apparent mis- 
take of his own would reflect seriously upon him- 
self as secretary, but he thought he might bear it 
if John could see his way towards contributing 
twenty pounds towards the " Charades for Char- 
women Fund." John had no alternative but to do 
this. 
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Just about the time that he tamed oat of the 
office of Stephen Gramm, his brother tamed in at 
the gate of "Elmhurst." Perhaps it was as well 
that John didn't know this, or he might have sat 
less easily on his by no means comfortable seat in 
the emporium. It was left for him to discover it 
later when he returned to take lunch. 

Now, when a man is congratulating himself be- 
cause an objectionable person is removed from his 
path, it is exceedingly annoying for him to find that 
such is not the case, but that the person in question 
is as prominent and objectionable as ever. 

As John approached his residence be became 
aware that somebody was at the window of the 
dining-room, and he had little difficulty in recognis- 
ing a face singularly like his own. This in itself 
was uqpleasant enough, but the man was gesticulat- 
ing in an insane way. He could not guess what 
this pantomime meant, unless it was to warn him 
that the servants knew of their master's presence ; 
in which case he assumed that he was expected to 
make himself scarce. 

John had no intention of doing this. He had 
already been victimised sufficiently. There was 
much that he wished to say to this brother, and the 
sooner it was said the better ; particularly as Jack 
had aggravated his gestures by a tantalizing grin. 
Nothing annoyed John so much as this unbecoming 
levity. 

Instead of beating a retreat he stepped quickly 
into the passage leading to the side entrance of the 
house. It was his intention to open the side door 
softly and make his way to the dining-room by 
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stealth. He had only to wait until he heard the 
footsteps of Button descending to the kitchen, when 
it might be done easily. 

It was unfortunate for him that Button witnessed 
his entrance by the side gate and anticipated the 
move. The face of the serving-man lit up with 
interest as he made his way towards the side door. 
John was inserting his key quietly into the lock 
when an unmistakeable cough came from the 
vicinity of the door-mat. He withdrew it hastily. 

Button covered an expansive smile with his right 
hand. 

*' N0|" he said, answering an imaginary question 
from below stairs, ** the baker hasn't come yet, but 
I'm expecting him every minute. I'll just look and 
see if he is outside." 

He opened the door in time to see the coat tails 
of his master disappearing into the interior of the 
tool shed, a wooden structure some few yards from 
the side door. 

Button was immensely tickled by this, but con- 
cealed his mirth by looking the other way. 

*'No," he called out; '*not 'ere yet. What do 
you say ? The cinder sieve ? Yes, I'll get it. Not 
sure where it is, but I fancy it's in the tool shed." 

Button did not search the tool shed, but went 
beyond it and pottered about in the near vicinity. 
He just wished to pleasantly stir his master's ex- 
citement. He was able to guess exactly what John 
Holdaway's embarrassment would be had the door 
opened on him, without wishing to put it to the 
test. Besides, Button was enjoying the double 
business and had no desire to put a premature 
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end to it. Haying racked John's nerves to a con- 
siderable extent by hovering about the shed in 
a harassing manner he at length went indoors. 
Five minutes later he opened the door again with 
a rattle and had the satisfaction of seeing the coat 
tails disappear a second time. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards John left his 
hiding place and entered the house by the French 
windows at the back. Unnoticed he passed through 
and entered the dining-room, locking the door be- 
hind him. 

" My dear old boy/' said Jack ; " this is indeed a 
pleasure. I was afraid you wouldn't dodge him. 
Haven't had your lunch, I suppose ? " 

John put his hat on the sideboard and turned a 
wrathful eye upon his brother, who was consuming 
a substantial steak he had especially ordered for 
himself. 

" This must end," he said firmly. '' I will have 
no more of it. I shall be the laughing stock of the 
place, and without a shred of reputation left ! " 

" Don't say that, Johnny boy." 

"Befrain from addressing me in that fashion, 
please," said John. 

Jack tried to look repentant. 

''You have made me ashamed, sir," said John, 
striking his most denunciatory attitude, " ashamed 
to call you my brother ! " 

^'Do you know," said Jack, with provoking cool- 
ness, " I had an idea that you were ashamed of me 
from the start. But knowing what a really moral 
chap you are I thought I must be mistaken " 

" You have had the audacity," said John, " to 
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dress yonrself in my clothes, and to personate me in 
the streets of this place — to say nothing of yoor 
wantonly placing me in embarrassing situations. 
I have been made to look a fool before my own 
seryant. In fact, I believe the fellow suspects that 
something is wrong." 

" Exactly how it stmck me," said Jack, helping 
himself to mashed potatoes. " He ought to know 
better." 

'* I will stand it no longer," said John ; '' you 
must go away." 

''Must is a strong word, brother," said Jack, 
shaking his head. " After all, I'm a co*partner in 
the firm. The furniture business interests me 
rather, and I've a strong inclination to try my hand 
at it. Two heads are better than one, old boy, and 
I don't see why we shouldn't make things hum if 
we set about it together." 

" Impossible," said John, alarmed at this view of 
things. " You have already shown that this — ^this 
strange likeness between us may bring very un- 
fortunate results. Your irresponsible and unprac- 
tical nature can only result in a series of annoyances 
to me. I need scarcely say that your action in 
interfering with a subscription of mine, and your 
conduct towards the person collecting for the — ^the 
society, has amazed — astounded me ! " 

** Brother," said Jack, with mock seriousness, ** I 
regret to find that you are so callous to the moral 
wel&re of the young. I was positively alarmed at 
the lowness of your subscription. For the honour 
of the family I felt it my duty to raise it. And we 
only had one drink." 
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One drink ! John raised his hands in horror. 

"What do yon sappose," ha asked, "is to be- 
come of my reputation if I am seen drinking in a 
common pnbtic-honse ? It ia monstroas ! " 

It seemed to amuse Jack in spite of its monstrous 
natnre. 

" Z beg of you," said John, incensed, " to explain 
to me if you can in what way you find this amus- 
ing? Possibly you will also find it amusing to have 
the police here ? I have reason to believe that the 
authorities are taking up the matter of that assault 
and have been to this house. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to tell me what transpired." 

" I'd forgotten that," said Jack, rubbing bis nose. 
"You're tight, old boy. I had a County Council 
man here, and he said the assailant hod been recog- 
nised as bearing a strong resemblance to you. I 
told him that I — that is, you — never rode in trams, 
and that it must be a mistake. He said they were 
keen on getting hold of the man." 

" Then I'm sorry for you," said John, with the 
first approach to calmness that he had shown. 
" I'm afraii 

"ThankE 
there is, oli 
have your i 

John all 
put an end 
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thought of that before." 

"It seems a good idea," said Jack, glaring at bim. 
""Why not send (or the police at once?" 

" No," said John, with more satistaction than he 
had felt for some time, " I am determined to give 
yon a chance. But I am glad I have come to look 
at it in this new light. I think it would perhaps 
be as well to explain your existence to my man." 

He unlocked the dining-room door and rang the 
bell. His brother watched him with a strange 
fascination. 

Button appeared with the leisurely movement he 
had adopted of late, aud looked with some surprise 
from one man to the other. 

" Button," said John, who had taken up a position 
on the hearthrug, with something of his old pom- 
posity; "I think I had better explain to yoa that 
this gentleman is my brother. You will observe that 
he bears a great resemblance to me. He will be 
staying here for an indefinite period. Yon had 
better ask Mrs. Button to prepare the spare bed- 
room for him." 

"Certainly, sir," said Button, a little doubtful 
under the circumstances what attitude to adopt: 
" any luggage ? " 

" Buckingham Palace," said Jock. " Mention 
my name to the king and you'll get it." 

The man stifled a grin and withdrew. 

" Button," said John. 

" Sir," said the man, reappearing. 

"I think for the present you had better not 
mention the matter of my brother's presence here 
to anybody bat your wife. And just get me some 
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lancheon quickly, please." 

The man raised his eyebrows, coughed, and dis- 
appeared. 

Having disposed of the remainder of his lunch 
Jack rose from his seat and lit a cigarette. 

" I'm sorry you gave the game away, Johnny," 
be said. " I was just on the point of making an 
announcement to you, and you've been and spoiled 
it." 

'' I've no doubt it was of a disreputable nature," 
said John, calmly proceeding with his meal. ''It 
will come to my ears in due course if you don't 
choose to tell me. However, I shall be able to 
explain it away with all the rest when I tell people 
who you are. Of course I shall not make it worse 
for you than I can help." 

'' Thanks, old boy," said Jack, pulling hard at his 
cigarette. " In that case it seems a pity for me to 
say anything. Perhaps I'd better postpone it for a 
day or two. Only I thought you might not want 
me to go when you heard it." 

" 1 would rather you made no suggestion of that 
kind, sir," said John hastily. "I am convinced 
that it is for your good and mine that you should 
leave Balham, and quickly." 

" Perhaps so," said Jack. " WeU, I'U save it a 
little longer, old chap, to see how things go. But 
I'm sure you'd like to hear the news." 

He turned to the door leading upstairs and opened 
it. 

'' I'd rather you gave up using that room now," 
said his brother. '' It can do you no good, and I've 
no wish to makeyou any worse than you already are." 
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" I'm sure of that, Johnny. And your wishes 
shall be respected. There's a gold cigarette case in 
my old clothes I want to get, that's all." 

He went upstairs, closing the door behind him. 
It was some time before he descended, and when he 
did so it was to hear a strange voice in the room. 
With a gentle curse he returned upstairs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THB PBIOB OF STBIL'S LOVB 

a y^^ OLONEL PERGUS80N ! " 

John Holdaway was taken rather by 
surprise at the colonel's appearance; 
it was the first time he had condescended to call at 
Elxnhorst. He was more surprised when Colonel 
Fergusson failed to see the hand he held out in 
greeting, but subsided into an armchair, and appeared 
to take an immense interest in the fire. 

''I hope, Mr. Holdaway," he said, with gentle 
severity, ''that you do not find it inconvenient to 
see me at this hour ? " 

** Not at all," said John, stifling his nervousness. 

The colonel stroked his white moustache. 

" I thought it wisest to call upon you personally," 
he said, '' being sure that you would much sooner 
have me do so. It has never been my habit to 
cavil at a little personal trouble when it might be of 
service to a — a friend." 

" That vnretched subscription," thought John. 

*' We have been known to each other for some 
time," said the colonel, ''and my daughter has 
frequently had occasion to speak to me of the 
excellent services you have rendered her in the 
charitable work of the parish. I have approved of 
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those serviceSi Mr. Holdaway. I have approved of 
the support you have given to the many useful 
societies for the uplifting of the lower orders." 

*' He's getting at it by degrees/' thought John, as 
he bowed. 

" Temperance, non-smoking, truth ; all these are 
good. It is good and creditable, too, to clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry. I like to see a man at 
this work. And I like him to be sincere I " 

As the colonel said this he turned and fixed his 
eyes on John with such suddenness that that gentle- 
man started in his chair. He was obliged to cough 
into his handkerchief to cover his confusion. 
' " I like a man to practise what he preaches," said 
the colonel, who had never taken the trouble to do 
it himself, in which respect he was like most people 
who are free with this particular axiom. " I 
approve of the man who does so. I have frequently 
said to my daughter : ' I like John Holdaway : ha 
lives up to his precepts.' And my daughter has 
echoed the sentiment My daughter thinks highly 
of you, and if I am not mistaken the esteem is 
reciprocated." 

"All who know your daughter, sir," said John, 
with some nervousness, " must appreciate her noble 
character." 

The colonel tapped his stick on the floor im- 
patiently. 

** Come, come," he said, ** we are alone. And we 

are not children. I am old enough and intelligent 

enough to see as far through a brick wall as most 

people. What if I say that my observation has led 

me to suspect that you have a particular afEoction 

o 
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for my daughter ? " 

A feeling, half fear, half joy, possessed John 
Holdaway. 

" Yon would be right, sir. I have — ^yoa would be 
right." 

*' Of course I should," said the colonel. *' I have 
suspected this passion, at the same time as I have 
been cognisant of my daughter's lineage, and of 
your own — excellent qualities." 
. Softly as the colonel let him down, John was 
suddenly seized with a fit of depression. 

** I had occasion to go to the city yesterday," said 
the colonel abruptly, " and I walked back across 
Glapham Common to Wandsworth. On the way I 
passed along that wide road not far from here. It 
was about half-past six in the evening." 

He paused for a moment, and John, looking up, 
caught his eye. The silence was clearly pregnant 
with meaning, but just what it was, John Holdaway 
couldn't guess. 

" Tou were out last evening, sir? " said the colonel 
relentlessly. 

'' I — yes, of course," said John feebly, wondering 
where the connection might be. 

The colonel stroked his moustache; John fidgeted 
in his chair. 

*' There is a public-house in that road," said the 
colonel slowly. 

John rose from his chair. The blow had come, 
but it was heavier than he expected. The colonel 
knew of the public-house incident — ^had evidently 
been a witness of it. This was appalling. 

'* Pray sit down," said Colonel Fergusson. " Be 
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seated, if you please ! " 

John Holdaway sat down. 

"I happened to be passing," said the colonel, 
" and you will believe me, I think, when I say that 
I was dumbfounded ; dumbfounded, sir ! If anybody 
had come to me with such a tale I could not have 
believed it." 

" There's some mistake," said John, •* I " 

'* Mr. Holdaway, I beg of you," said the colonel, 
raising a hand in protest ; " I beg of you to say 
nothing." It would not have served the colonel's 
purpose at all for John to come forward with even a 
colourable excuse. " I would rather you allow me 
to take the liberty of condoning a fault. Call it a 
fad, if you will, but grant me the pleasure of shutting 
my eyes to a blemish." 

This was rather unexpected. So alarmed had 
John been at the possible results of the colonel's 
knowledge that he was on the point of explaining 
his position with regard to the sudden appearance 
of an undesirable brother. So damaging would this 
have been to his prospects, however, that he was 
relieved at the colonel's attitude. He might yet 
explain away the unfortunate incident, but once 
bring a brother on the scene and he could not be 
removed. 

" I may have realised," said the colonel, '' that 
such an incident, spread by a gossiping tongue, 
would have disastrous effects on a man's reputation. 
I may have felt in my hands a weapon capable of 
blasting the fair fame of a citizen accounted worthy 
by hundreds, or thousands. I have come now to 
one conclusion, and that is, Miat I may have the 
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pleasure of saying, * My eyes have deceived me/ and 
of shaking you by the hand.'' 

This magnanimity astounded John. He found 
himself in a state of speechless admiration, shaking 
the colonel by the hand. 

'' Not a word/' said Colonel Fergusson ; '' we are 
all liable to find ourselves in unpleasant positions. 
It is the common fate of humanity. I am in one 
myself, and, therefore it is not for me to throw 
stones." 

*' My dear sir," said John ; " I — ^I trust not." 

" Why, yes," said the colonel, satisfied that he had 
played his cards very well ; " but we Fergussons 
have always had a rooted objection to accepting 
help. It has been our custom to grapple with our 
own difficulties and they have not been infrequent. 
Perhaps a foolish generosity has often brought us to 
this pass. I would not deny that. Nor would I 
deny that I have sometimes thought it a little 
quixotic of us to refuse the help of a friend." 

** If you will excuse my saying so," said John, *' I 
think I should be inclined to call it quixotic myself/' 

** 1 daresay it is," said the colonel, a trifle ner- 
vously ; *' seeing that my own afbir is a question 
of a paltry thousand pounds. Yes, I daresay you 
are right." 

A thousand pounds was not a sum that John 
would have called paltry, but he would have con- 
sidered Sybil, with her fine lineage, cheap at the 
price. He wondered if he dare risk insulting the 
great name of the Fergussons by making the offer. 

*' Well," said the colonel, rising, " I have said ail 
that I have to say, Mr. Holdaway/* 
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" Sir/' said John, ''yon would oblige me by sitting 
down again for a moment. I — ^I have a proposal to 
make." 

The colonel sat down again. 

" The fact is," said John, "I — ^nnder the circmn- 
stances, I feel that you are not doing justice to 
yourself in — in bearing this embarrassment you 
spoke of. I consider it highly quixotic of you." 

The colonel was pleased, but frowned. 

'* I have no right to attempt to set aside a family 
tradition, but I think, sir, that I have a right, if 
only the right of reciprocity, to emulate your gener- 
osity, Allow me, I beg of you, to brush away this 
trifling pecuniary difficulty." 

" Mr. Holdaway ! " 

The colonel stood up with an affectation of great 
dignity. 

*' I know it is presumptuous of me," said John, 
looking properly abashed at the enormity of his 
crime. " I have dared to take the liberty." 

" It is a liberty," said Colonel Fergusson. It was 
not his intention to allow it to appear a favour in 
the remotest degree. 

Undoubtedly it was, John Holdaway said. He 
felt that the colonel had every right to be indignant, 
and said so. But he hoped, nevertheless, that the 
liberty would be pardoned. He would consider it 
an honour if the colonel in his temporary lameness 
would lean upon him. 

" No man," said Colonel Fergusson, figuring out 
how long he might keep up the farce, " has dared to 
make such an offer before ! " 

John Holdaway quite believed it. And it was not 
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without pride that he said so. He had hitherto 
stood in great awe of the colonel and he felt that 
many advantages would accrue to him if he could 
push his advantage in this case. 

** If my offer has given you offence/* he said, ** I 
am most deeply sorry. I am indebted to you in so 
many ways/' — he did not know of many, but he 
thought the phrase effective — *'and have so few 
opportunities of showing my appreciation of your 
generosity, that I have been tempted to push this 
offer farther perhaps than I ought to have done/' 

''For that," said the colonel, not quite sure 
whether or not John was disposed to withdraw, and 
unwilling to try him too far — ^" for that I am dis- 
posed to forgive you. Were I inclined to accept 
help, I think I would as willingly listen to you as 
to any man I know." 

'' I am delighted to hear you say so, sir. If I 
might attempt to still persuade you " 

The colonel looked hard at John. 

" I really believe it would give you pleasure," he 
said. " Much as I am wedded to this tradition, I 
doubt if I ought to deny a fellow-creature so simple 
a means of enjoyment." 

" Then you accept ? " said John Holdaway, joy- 
fally. , 

" No ; but I will think it over. Gtood-bye ! *' The 
colonel held out bis hand, and went off with the 
belief that he had managed the affair with peculiar 
effectiveness. John accompanied him to the door. 

He returned to find his brother standing before 
the fire. 

** So you've had a visitor, old boy," said Jack. 
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" Not the County Council man again, I hope ? " 

John looked him over doubtfully. 

" I trust our conservation was quite private ? " he 
said. 

" Johnny ! " 

Mr. John Holdaway waved his hand. > 

''You must excuse me for suspecting you, but 
I have had much to put up with. I am pleased to 
find that you have not stooped so low." 

"I forgive you, brother," said Jack magnani- 
mously. 

"Your recent folly, sir," added John, "in this 
public-house frolic has already borne fruit. But 
for the good-natured act of a — a friend, it might 
be all over the district by now. If you have any 
respect for yourself, and consideration for me, you 
will take immediate steps to leave the neighbour- 
hood. I have no desire to expose you. For your 
sake and — and mine, I would urge upon you the 
wisdom of going away at once, and coming back 
at some future time as — as I have suggested." 

" You're right," said Jack. " Til go this after- 
noon, old chap. There's an appointment I must 
keep. I'll hustle off without delay." 

"I am not referring to a temporary absence," 
said John firmly. " Unless you are prepared to 
leave the countey, or at least to remove yourself 
to some distant part for a considerable period, I 
must strongly protest against your going out until 
you can make up your mind to it. Your appear- 
ance in this neighbourhood is a continual menace 
to my position." 

Jack regretted that he could not fall in with this 
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arrangement. 

'' Not that I don't see the wisdom of it, Johnny," 
he said good-hnmonredly. ''Bat I shall have to 
think it over for a bit. And I must go out this 
afternoon, it*s most important. There's no fear 
of my snllying yonr escntcheon in these clothes, 
they're the essence of respectability. I might be 
yonr own model self." 

Bntton witnessed the departure later, and a 
humorous smile lurked about his mouth. He 
waited in the hall a few minutes, and then en- 
tered the dining-room without knocking. 

A spirit of recklessness seemed to have taken 
possession of the man-servant since he first dis- 
covered that John Holdaway possessed a double; 
and the recent explanation that this double was 
no other than a brother, increased rather them 
diminished it. In answer to John's surprised look 
at the unusual intrusion he laughed lightly. 

** You've got rid of him, then," he said pleasantly. 
" I just popped in, thinking you'd be a bit lonely. 
And so you're a brother of his, eh ? Well, I never 
knew he had one, and I should judge by the look 
of things that he didn't either." 

'' Button," said John Holdaway, who had listened 
to this speech with lowered brows ; ** before you go 
any farther I will remind you that you have made 
a mistake. That you should dare to address even a 
relative of mine in this fashion astounds me, even 
though you may have been treated with more 
familiarity than is proper to one in your station. 
But that you should not know your own master 
is almost incredible." 
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Button laughed more loudly and seated himself 
on the arm of a chair. 

" Oh, get along," he said jocosely, " what a one 
you are for pla3ang tricks ! I can't believe you're 
his brother, 'pon me soul I can't. He's such a 
solemn one, 'e is. Anyhow, I'm glad of it. I did 
as you said about the builder, I went round and 
told him to come and do up our rooms as you'd 
ordered." 

''This is preposterous ! " cried John. " Man, you 
are addressing your master I " 

" That's all right," cried Button. " You're both 
my masters now. Only the other one's a bit of a 
corker. You're more my style, and I'll see that 
you get the tit-bits at meal times ; don't you worry 
about that." 

John Holdaway stood glaring at him in angry 
perplexity. 

" We want somebody like you here," continued 
the man, with evident relish ; " and I hope you'll 
liven things up a bit. Since you like a man to 
speak out, I may as well tell you that he's the 
stingiest old devil I ever come across in my 
life ! " 

" How — ^how dare you ! " gasped John. 

''What a chap you are I" chuckled Button. 
" But you do it very well. That's just his style, 
you've got it to a T. Yes, he's a hot 'un, 'e is. 
Pretending to be a reg'lar old saint, and 'aving a 
drop of whiskey on the sly. Bless you, he thinks 
I ain't up to his tricks but I know 'em all. He'd 
like to get rid of me, but it wouldn't pay him ; I 
haven't been putting up with the old fool's impu- 
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denee all this time for nothing." 

John Holdaway shivered and dropped into an 
armchair. 

" Now, I don't know exactly how you stand with 
him/' said Bntton, stretching himseU, and adopting 
a more confidential tone, '' bnt if ever yon want to 
know anything you just come to me. I can pat 
you up to a few points that will make your hair 
curl. Lord, I'd like to see him trying to get rid 
of me ! Well, I'll go down and 'ave a smoke now, 
but don't you forget me if there's anjrthing you 
want to know." 

He went out with a grin and a nod, leaving his 
master glaring stonily at the fire. When John 
Holdaway rose it was to look uneasily round the 
room. 

" Secrets? " he murmured, in a low voice to him- 
self. " What does the fellow mean ? I have been 
much too lenient with him. Can he have been in 
the study upstairs? Of course, any vulgar mind 
would be apt to misconstrue my real aims " 

This was another danger. It was now evident 
to John that this brother of his must be disposed 
of quickly, at all costs. He had no wish to resort 
to desperate measures, but if fair means didn't soon 
prevail — well, he had no intention of risking every- 
thing. 

Out in his own little private pantry Button was 
filling his pipe with feelings of secret joy. 

" I've been wanting to put it to you straight for a 
long time," he said, nodding his head at the wall 
in the direction of the dining-room : " now you've 
got it ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BAB WOBDS FOB A GOOD MAN 

IN his leisure moments Mr. Tripling was an en- 
thusiast on sport. While not actually taking 
a vigorous part in any particular game, he 
was nevertheless a keen critic of the players. It 
was his invariable habit, when chance took him 
that way, to put in a half hour among the spectators 
on Clapham Common. The short days of January 
not allowing him to exercise this critical ability in 
his own time, he had perforce to do it in that of 
his employer. 

On this particular afternoon Mr. Tripling had 
thoroughly enjoyed a slashing football match, after 
a somewhat harassing time collecting overdue in- 
stalments for hire-purchase furniture. He had 
consulted his watch and was debating within him- 
self whether he might reasonably squeeze out another 
quarter of an hour, wheH his jaw dropped suddenly ; 
approaching he saw the well-known figure of his 
employer. So healthy had become the prospects of 
Mr. Tripling, that to be caught wasting the time of 
the firm in this flagrant manner was most un- 
fortunate. There was only one way of escape and 
he took it. With almost incredible celerity he 
skipped into the small refreshment shed close by 
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the ground. 

He was fervently hoping that he had not been 
seen. A vain hope, if it hadn't happened that the 
portly figure was that of John Holdaway's brother, 
who didn't know Tripling from Adam. 

Safe in his retreat the young man was on the 
point of watching events from a side window, when 
he bobbed down so suddenly as to nearly dislodge 
the glossy silk hat from his head. The man he 
feared had stopped outside the window ' to face 
another man, an elderly personage with a white 
moustache, whom Tripling recognised as Colonel 
Fergusson. 

'* A fortunate meeting, Mr. Holdaway," said the 
colonel. '' I don't suppose you expected to see me 
again quite so soon." 

" To tell you the truth I didn't," said Jack. He 
was wondering who in the world it might be. 

^'I was just taking a walk round the Common 
thinking over our recent conversation. I happened 
to catch sight of you." 

"Just so." 

*' I don't think, Mr. Holdaway," he went on, with 
a smile, ** that it is necessary for me to ponder over 
this matter at any greater length. I have already, 
in fact, come to a conclusion." 

" I am glad of that," said Jack. He decided that 
the affable-looking gentleman must have been 
making up his mind to buy some furniture. " You 
will be making the place look nice." 

The colonel frowned. 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" I was remarking that furniture is very nice. 
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Has a pretty e£Fect in a room — improves it/' 

" I don't qnite follow yoa/' said the colonel. " I 
was saying " 

'* My fault/' said Jack, hurriedly. " I was think- 
ing of something else. Yes, you are quite right/' 

The colonel stroked his moustache and coughed. 

" Beferring to our conversation/' he said, coming 
to the point at once, '' I have been thinking the 
matter over, as I said, and I have decided to accept 
your offer." 

Jack Holdaway bowed. He wished he knew 
what the offer was. 

" Your arguments," continued the colonel, " have 
convinced me that it would be foolish not to do so. 
And unfriendly also." 

"Exactly," said Jack, trying to look wise. As 
the colonel was not apparently disposed to offer 
further information, he hadn't the least idea what 
it was all about. " Let me see, I think we discussed 
the terms ? " 

There was a tinge of frostiness in the old soldier's 
reply. 

'* I don't quite understand. It is not a matter for 
terms, as you call them. Our chat was a purely 
friendly one." 

" Oh, very ! " said John's brother. " The 
pleasantest chat I've had for years. I quite enjoyed 
it." 

Colonel Fergusson's back stiffisned. 

" I should hardly have expected you to put it like 
that, Mr. Holdaway," he said severely. " You 
surely forget the unfortunate occurrence I had to 
mention." 
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** By George I bo I did for the moment," said Jack. 
He wished he might cleaye open the other's skull 
and solve the riddle. "As you say, it was nn- 
fortunate." 

** Bat as I told you," the colonel said, his temper 
gradually getting the better of him ; ** I am prepared 
to overlook it. So far as I am concerned the in- 
cident never happened." 

" Then it's done with," said Jack, with an air of 
finality. He wondered what the dickens John had 
been up to. He must find out somehow or other. 
" After all, I suppose you would not call it very 
bad?" 

Colonel Fergusson made an impatient movement. 

'' There is no need, sir, to go into it again," he 
said testily. "I should have thought you would 
have been glad to let the matter drop. You are a 
known temperance advocate. It has been one of 
your boasts." 

" Bight," said Jack : " the demon drink is a 
curse." 

" No doubt," said the colonel sharply. " And yet 
I find you — ^I find you, sir, drinking in a common 
public-house. Think of it I " 

"Oh, good Lord!" Jack laughed — ^he couldn't 
help it. 

The colonel stabbed the footpath impatiently 
with his stick. 

" I beg your pardon," said Jack : " I get taken 
like that sometimes. No offence intended. I grasp 
it now. Of course you saw me having a drink and 
you are not going to say a word about it. You see, 
I didn't properly understand that before ; or rather, 
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it had slipped my memory. I get so fearftdly busy 
and mixed up sometimes. And in return for your 
kindness I offered to do something for you — ^an ex- 
change of civilities, as it were." 

It was not as the colonel would have put it. 

"Really, Mr. Holdaway/' he said, bristling, ''I 
am not at all pleased with your mode of expression. 
My mention of — ^ha — my peculiar circumstances 
was quite a— quite a coincidence. It is not my 
habit, sir, to accept favours. But feeling, sir — 
feeling that an acceptance of the sum mentioned 
would give you extraordinary satisfieustion, I decided 
to consider it. And as I mentioned to you just 
now, I was prepared to accept your offer." 

" Thafis clear enough," Jack said. '' And the sum 
is not great." 

'' A thousand pounds," said the colonel, shortly. 

'* A mere trifle," Jack said, repressing a starts 
But the greatness of the amount surprised him. 
Could it be possible that Johnny had allowed this 
venerable sharper to draw from him the promise 
of a big sum on so flimsy a pretext ? It was mon- 
strous! It must not be. ''And yet it's a lot of 
money, in a way," he added. 

" My dear sir 1 " The colonel clenched his fist 
and struck at the air. " The offer was entirely 
your own. I am amazed — astounded at this sudden 
change of front in you. Had I not considered that 
it would give you some pleasure to make this 
advance to an old friend, I — ^ha — I should certainly 
never have decided " 

" To accept it," said Jack. 

" Exactly ! " The colonel snapped the word out 
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like a bite. 

Jack Holdaway looked sideways at the colonel 
and noted his explosive condition. 

''I've been thinking it over since we had onr 
talk/' he said briefly. 

The colonel maintained a dignified silence. 

" And I've come to the conclusion that it might 
seem as if I were trying to bribe yon. People have 
a foimy way of looking at these things. Yoa wouldn't 
like them to think that, would you ? " 

The colonel glared at Jack, almost beside him- 
self. 

''No, sir," he said hoarsely : " I should not ! " 

" Neither should I," said Jack. " Therefore, in 
the interests of the public good I think we'd better 
say that the loan is off. Anyhow, I'm glad you 
stopped me to mention it." 

" One moment, sir I " The colonel detained him 
with a trembling finger. " Let me tell you this : 
I consider you a humbug and a hypocrite I You 
need not fear that I shall expose you. I have given 
my word — the word of a Fergusson. But from to- 
day you must consider that my doors are closed 
to you!" 

Tripling's ears tingled as he sat absently sipping 
at a cup of tea and greedily listening to the 
conversation. It was an eye-opener to find that 
the stolid John could be so racy in his speech. It 
was one of the greatest surprises Tripling had had. 
One would have thought that a man who could 
stand up like that to a person of the colonel's fiery 
temperament would not give in to a mere tram 
conductor. 
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He gave them a few minates' start and then 
cautiously left the refreshment house. The colonel 
was stabbing his way towards Wandsworth, while 
his opponent walked jauntily in the opposite 
direction. 

'' Strikes me you're a bit of hot stuff on the quiet, 
old man/' he said, looking after Jack. " And so he 
caught you having a drink, did he?" Tripling 
laughed at the recollection of it. " Damn me, if I 
don't rather like that ! Didn't believe you had it 
in you, blest if I did ! Talked to him like a man 1 
And it's all off with Sibby now, that's a cert." 

Mr. Tripling lit a fresh cigarette and paced slowly 
back towards the emporium. He felt that he might 
safely take another half hour at football, but these 
new incidents were more to his taste, and he turned 
them over pleasantly in his mind as he went along. 

Sauntering into the showrooms, hands in pockets, 
Mr. Tripling was about to turn into John Hold- 
away's o£Gice when he received a shock. There at 
the desk sat John himself — ^John Holdaway, whom, 
not a quarter of an hour before, he could have sworn 
he saw going directly away from the neighbourhood. 
There wa no mistaking him ; but it was next to an 
impossibility for the man Tripling had seen to get 
back here in the time. And now he came to think 
it over, there could be no doubt that the man on the 
Common was not John at all. Taking the difference 
in speech and manner into consideration, it was 
clear that he was another person. 

Percival was so taken by surprise that he retired 

to his own stool to think it over. The affair was 

certainly worth cogitating. This other man must 

p 
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be the very fellow who had impersonated John and 
caused the previoas trouble. 

After a short deliberation Mr. Tripling straight- 
ened his tie and went to his employer's office. He 
entered it with a confident step» and closed the door 
behind him. Mr. Holdaway looked up under his 
eyebrows and said with a disapproving note : 

"I didn't ring for you, Tripling." 

Mr. Tripling rested one hand lightly on his hip, 
and the fingers of the other on John's desk. Bend- 
ing forward with an air of mystery, he said : ^* I 
should like a short conversation with you, sir, if you 
please. It's important news about the man that's 
got himself up l^e you, sir." 

John blinked his eyes uneasily. 

'' Are you sure it's important, Tripling ? There 
is no crime in a man looking like me, you know. 
If he acted inofEansively there's no need for alarm." 

Tripling coughed discreetly behind his hand, 
allowing his upper lip to curl as he did so. 

" The feller I refer to was speaking to your friend,^ 
Colonel Fergusson, sir,*' he said. '' I overheard the 
conversation, and it's my belief he was guying the 
colonel — ^trying to deceive him, sir ! " 

John turned pale. This was a more serious 
matter altogether. He requested Mr. Tripling to 
take a seat. 

The story alarmed John Holdaway. He rose in 
agitation from his desk as Tripling recited it in his 
own graphic manner. On hearing of the colonel's 
indignation and stormy retreat, he at once took his 
hat from its peg. His mind was fully made up 
now, there should be no more hesitation, no further 
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trifling. Jack had gone too far this time. 

Tripling returned to his office stool warned that 
the services he had rendered would not be forgotten. 
John hurried into the High Boad and hailed a cab. 

This was a sufficient criterion of his excited state, 
for John looked upon cabmen as a distinct class of 
extortionists, and avoided them in his sane moods. 
He jumped into the vehicle and directed the man to 
drive to the Green House on Wandsworth Common. 

He meant to expose this disreputable brother and 
put an end to the whole farce. He had either to 
do that or lose Sybil altogether. Of course — but 
no, John didn't think the presence of this poor 
relation would really affect his marriage prospects. 
If necessary he could disown him, force him to 
bring proofs that he was what he pretended to be. 
And he believed the colonel would support him in 
such a case. 

When the cab reached the Green House John 
was feeling more comfortable than he had done 
since the leering face of his brother first confronted 
him. He enquired for the colonel without even a 
tremor. 

The old soldier who acted as man-servant said 
the colonel was out, but perhaps Mr. Holdaway 
would see Miss Fergusson instead. John agreed. 
Under the circumstances, it might be better to see 
Sybil and let her break the news to her father. 

John entered the drawing-room amid a painful 
silence. If he had chosen to guess by it that he had 
been the subject of discussion he would have been 
right. But he was not to be left long in doubt. 
He presumed that the colonel had not yet brought 
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the news of his ignominious defeat on the Common 
but after Sybil's cold bow he was not so sore of it. 
She sat opposite a middle-aged member of the 
league, a Mrs. Primple, and the lips of both ladies 
were ominously tight. There was also present 
Sybil's aunt, a red-faced lady of a hopeful tempera- 
ment, with an undisguised fondness for bottled 
stout; and Sybil's mother, whom it is hardly 
necessary to mention, seeing that she was never 
considered, nor in fact ever spoke unless spoken to, 
merely marking her presence by an uncanny laugh 
at inopportune moments. 

" I am very glad to see you this afternoon, Mr. 
Holdaway," said Sybil, like a judge about to pass 
sentence. " It will enable you to meet, if you can, a 
most serious charge that Mrs. Primple has to make 
against you." 

She looked at Mrs. Primple, who in turn stared 
defiantly at John. 

'' You are doubtless surprised at what I say," she 
continued. 

" On the contrary, I am not," said John Hold- 
away, almost cheerfully. How tiieir tone would 
change when he explained the reason for all these 
charges ag&iiist himself ! 

** I am sorry to hear it," said Miss Fergusson, 
with a reproachful glance. "It is a most callous 
and brutal business. Mrs. Primple, tell your 
story." 

Mrs. Primple's story was a glorified account of 
the fracas in the tramcar, a friend of her own having 
been present at the time and recognised the 
assailant as Mr. Holdaway of Balham. There could 
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be no possible question as to the identity. " It 
was Mr. John Holdaway." She repeated the words 
in sonorous tones like a death-knell. 

" Tou can explain, perhaps, Mr. Holdaway ? " 
said Sybil. 

" Easily/' said John, with readiness. " The man 
who committed the assault is my brother. I say it 
with sorrow. The story of his reappearance after 
an absence of thirty years is a long and astonishing 
one. He is, I regret to say, a man of shameless im- 
pudence, idle and dissolute. He is the exact image 
of myself in build and feature, so that the fact 
of his identity being confused with mine is not 
at all extraordinary. On account of this likeness I 
am considering the claim of relationship, being 
forced, as it were, to accept his story.*' 

'' Let us hope it will prove false," said Sybil. 

Mrs. Fergusson burst into a shrill laugh. 

" I came here," said John, unnerved somewhat by 
this weird interniption, "especially to make these 
facts known to you. I have some reason to believe 
that Colonel Fergusson " 

As he spoke the door opened. The words died on 
his lips. Colonel Fergusson entered the room. 

His first act was to stand in amazement looking at 
John Holdaway. As if compelled into box explana- 
tion of his presence John rose from his seat. 

" You are doubtless wondering " 

" Stop ! " said Sybil's father. He pressed the bell 
and stood with his hand raised until the man-servant 
appeared. " Baxter, show Mr. Holdaway out ! " 

"You must allow me to explain first, sir," said 
John, hoarsely. 
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" I will not allow you to say a word, sir ! *' 
thundered the colonel. "I have been grossly in- 
sulted by you this afternoon." 

'' This is unfair — ^unjust," persisted John Hold- 
away. •* It was all a mistake. I " 

" Leave my house, sir ! " roared the colonel. 

"It was my brother," said John, wretchedly. 
** Colonel Fergusson, I insist on your knowing the 
truth ! " 

''Father!" Sybil spoke with quiet authority, 
''Mr. Holdaway says that a rather undesirable 
relative — a brother of his, has reappeared after a 
long absence." 

"Exactly like me," said John, in a profuse 
perspiration. " He is causing me no end of trouble. 
I assure you " 

"Bosh I" said the colonel. "You can't deceive 
me!" 

John Holdaway drew himself up with dignity. 

" My dear sir, this is not the first annoyance he 
has caused. It's quite a fatal likeness : you would 
hardly know us apart." 

" Don't believe a word of it ! " said the colonel. 
" Leave my house at once. At once, sir I " 

" But I must really insist " 

"I won't hear you — ^I won't hear you!" raged 
Colonel Fergusson, emphasising each word with 
his stick on the floor. " Qo away, sir ! Out of my 
sight ! Don't believe a word you say." 

John walked to the door in seething indignation. 

"Will you give me three minutes. Colonel 
Fergusson? " he asked, turning round. 

"Not two. Not one — ^nor half a one! Leave 
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my house ! " 

With a gesture of despair John turned away. As 
a parting shot he called out : '* You will regret this, 
sir ! " 

" Bosh ! " said the colonel. 

In a choking fit of rage and humiliation John 
left the house and went striding across the Common 
in front of it. A dismal afternoon was fading into 
a more dismal evening, and the reeking furze bushes 
dripped moisture on to sodden paths of liquid mud. 
He paid no heed to bush or path. Bed hot riot 
raged within him. To come to this after all he had 
endured I He had sought to screen this fellow, to 
save him from the consequences of his folly. And 
now when he tried to protect his own name he was 
not believed. 

He sat down at last, perspiring and miserable, on 
a damp seat. The humiliation of it! To be told 
to his face that his word was not believed. John 
Holdaway, of all people I The apostle of truth. To 
have insulting epithets hurled at him. And he had 
been building up his reputation from boyhood, 
had become, he might say, the most respected man 
in Balham. And m a few days the work of a life- 
time was undermined, threatened with destruction 
by a thriftless scoundrel that ties of blood forced 
him to recognise. 

The injustice of it ! In his pity for his own 
unenviable position John's eyes got moist and 
blurred. It had never entered his scheme of things 
that he should be put upon and made to suffer like 
this. 

When he had sat until he began to feel, cold he 
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got up and walked, with one thought m his mind. 
Before worse happened, Jack must leave Balham. 
It was only now a question of deciding how ; but 
go he must. John walked and kept on walking. 
With desperate resolve in his heart he at last turned 
and made his way to Weevil street. The tram con- 
ductor was in, as it happened, and John went inside. 

When he left half an hour later a tousled head 
followed him out of the door. 

"That'll be all right. Don't you worry, now! 
Jest you let me have a clear two days' start, and 1*11 
be as dead as pork. You can rely on me ! " 
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CHAPTER XV 



OUPID AND CAPB TOWN 



JOHN HOLDAWAY had framed a cordial and 
Christian welcome for his brother that even- 
ing. He had come to the conclusion that 
appeals to his better nature were thrown away, and 
that a display of temper only made matters worse. 
He meant to greet him in a subdued but pleasant 
manner, and so lead him by degrees into the cun- 
ning trap he had set. For it was evident to John 
that only by adopting the wiles of the unmention- 
able arch-fiend could he hope to get even with so 
unprincipled a person. And, much as he regretted 
having to take so dubious a step with anyone, more 
especially a blood relation, he considered that for 
the good of all concerned he was justified in doing so. 

As it happened he was not destined to begin 
operations that night, for Jack Holdaway did not 
return to Balham, and on the morrow matters were 
to take a different turn. 

Possibly John would have been a little remorseful 
at his own preparations, had he known that the 
twin was really disturbed about his latest exploit. 
Incredible as it may seem, such was the case. 

''Seems to me," said that usually light-hearted 
young ^an on the following morning, pausing before 
the dressing-table to stare at his dishevelled image in 
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the glass, and holding in mid-air as he did so a pair 
of very wiry hair brashes — " Seems to me I made a 
mess of that affair. Why should the old boy look 
like that when he said to me, * My doors are closed 
to you ' ? That's what I'd liked to know I " 

Not finding any answer in the ornaments on the 
table, he proceeded to irritate his scalp with the 
brushes in a very violent manner. 

" And is it likely that Johnny would hand over 
such a sum because of merely being seen in a bar ? " 
He threw down the brushes and picked up a bottle 
of hair wash. " Not much ! He might have been 
drinking ginger beer. No, there's something else." 

As if to convince himself of it. Jack Holdaway 
shook the bottle over his head with a vigour that 
nearly deprived him of breath. 

" The old boy has some influence, that's what it 
is. He's a power in the neighbourhood, and our 
dear brother wants to keep in with him. Thrice 
artful John 1 " He combed his hair down smoothly, 
and dexterously drew a parting in it, smiling as he 
did so at the astuteness of his brother. ''Trust 
Johnny for knowing where to lend his money I " 

As he tossed out a box of collars and inspected 
them carefully, his eyes blinked in meditation. 
Having adjusted his linen and selected a sportive 
tie, he proceeded to arrange it, but stopped open- 
mouthed in the middle of the operation. 

'* By George t Can it be that, I wonder? Putting 
up for Parliament and our explosive friend the 
only one who can jockey him in ? " It seemed to be 
a likely solution. He arranged his tie with care, 
and nodded at intervals in an approving manner. 
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** That would be just Johnny. And on the pious 
racket he ought to carry the place easily — suppos- 
ing it is as pious as he would have us believe, which 
I am not altogether sure about." 

When he had finished his toilet he turned to the 
window and stared absently into the street. 

** Yes," he said, " I suppose I'd better do it. Go 
down and confess everything, before the old boy 
starts to do him some harm." He smiled reminis- 
cently. " I wonder how he'll take it all. Begret 
very much that I stooped to such a trick, of course. 
Have done him an immense amount of harm ; can- 
not see the reason for my acting so, etc., etc. Is 
glad to see me, naturally. Concerning our relation- 
ship " 

Further musing was interrupted by a knock at 
the door. 

A youth in a waistcoat with shiny sleeves entered 
with an envelope. 

" Cable, sir," he said, hesitating. 

Jack Holdaway took it and looked over the super- 
scription, as if unwilling to master the contents. 
He frowned at it. 

'* Don't wait," he said, without looking up. 

As the door closed he opened the envelope and 
slowly read the contents. 

'' Holy Moses I " It was from Cape Town. 

'' Serious news Armadale. Feared wreck and loss 
of life. Ballard, Finisterre, will send all news. — 
Callister." And a note added : " Delayed in transit." 

For a few seconds Jack Holdaway stood looking 
at it. Then with the form still in his hand he went 
downstairs. A few minutes later he was busily en- 
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gaged in writing, with a porter standing obediently 
at his elbow. 

''Send that cable/' he said finally. "And just 
look up the Cape boats when you come back. 
Find out when the first one leaves, I'm not sure of 
the times here." 

Having given these instructions he collected a pile 
of morning papers and went to brea&ast. There 
was not a line of news about the Armadale in any 
of the morning journals, and it was yet too early 
for the evening ones. He proceeded leisurely with 
his breakfast, until his messenger, returning rather 
red in the face, invaded the coffee-room. 

"Beg pardon, sir," said the man breathlessly, 
"but I thought you'd like to know there's a boat 
leaving to-day. Eleven-fifteen train from \yaterloo, 
sir, if you think you can catch it." 

Mr. Holdaway turned and stared intently at the 
middle of the porter's waistcoat. Then hastily pull- 
ing out his watch he consulted it at some length. 

"I'll go by that boat," he said decisively ; " there's 
heaps of time, it's not yet nine. You get upstairs 
and pack my stuff. Tell the book-keeper I'm off." 

The porter moved away. ^ 

"Just a minute! Send the boy in here with^ 
some telegraph forms." 

After a short interval the page boy appeared and 
supplied Mr. Holdaway's latest want. 

His breakfast finished. Jack ruminated for a 
while, and then filled up the first form : 

"Holdaway, Imperial Parade, Balham. Meet 
me Waterloo Station ten-forty-five without fail. 
Don't worry about last three days. Only my fun. 
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Urgent call to Cape Town, boat accident. J. Hold- 
away, manager, Callister Line, Peterson's Hotel, 

London Bridge.*' 

He re-read it with satisfaction. 

'' That ought to do, brother," he said coolly. 

Putting it aside he sent a long and more affec- 
tionate one to Miss Dawson, explaining his sudden 
departure. ^ "When these had been despatched he 
went upstairs to hustle the porter, who&e activity 
had been such that the luggage was almost ready. 

** I shall want you to take these down to South- 
ampton, and see them into my cabin,'' he said to 
the man. '* Let the book-keeper know, and tell her 
to include the expense in my bill, and to get it made 
out at once. When the luggage is ready, get off 
with it.| I'll see you on the boat." 

The man signified that he would do all required 
of him. 

Half an hour later, Jack Holdaway emerged from 
the hotel office minus a good deal of ready cash, 
and stepped into a cab. His first call was to secure 
a calnn in the outgoing liner, his next to pay a 
brief call at the London office of the Callister line. 
Here the news ff the unfortunate liner was as brief 
*^ as his own, and after a short consultation he drove 
away again. 

"Not ten yet," he said, glancing at his watch. 
'Vlf Johnny isn't at the station in good time I can 
see myself getting fearfully bored in the interval. 
Why the dickens I should take him down there to 
hear what I have to say I don't know. Might as 
well have s&id ten and got it over at the station. A 
few hours — hold up ! " 
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The cab driver palled up with a jerk in time to 
avoid running over two ladies. 

'* Star-gazing in the middle of the road I " he said 
sarcastically. " Wonder you don't — ^now then I ** 

It was one of those narrow thoroughfares that 
the cabman's genius unearths as a near cut, with 
other narrow thoroughfares running across it. No 
sooner had the ladies escaped the danger of one cab 
than they put themselves almost under another. 

" Look out, there ! " 

There was a clattering of hoofs, a few hoarse 
shouts and a scream. The elder of the two women 
had stepped aside, but the other stood stupidly in 
the roadway. Jack Holdaway jumped out of his 
cab and dragged her aside, just as the horse slid 
along on its haunches. 

It was the sort of incident one sees a dozen times 
a day in the City and it would have passed as trivial 
with Jack Holdaway himself, but for one thing. As 
he held the trembling woman in his arms she 
looked into his face. He did not remember ever 
to have seen her before, but he noticed that the 
frightened look died away suddenly, and a dreamy 
content took its place. She murmured, ''Oh, 
John ! " and fainted. 

If Jack Holdaway hadn't happened to have an 
hour to waste, he would have continued his journey 
idly speculating on those two words. Instead of 
doing so, he paid his cabman and re-entered the 
small refreshment shop where he had placed his 
burden. It was the slack time of the day for 
refreshments, and the two girls in charge had 
ample leisure to spare for a fainting lady romantic*^ 
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ally rescued by a rather pleasant-looking gentleman. 
Being personally interested in the case, they 
rendered first aid, while the lady's elderly com- 
panion re-appeared from behind a curtain to report 
the patient's progress. Her appearance let no new 
flood of light on the mystery xmtil she opened her 
mouth. 

It was not an unpleasant mouth, nor was the 
lady unpleasant to look at. To her rubicund 
countenance was added a method of delivery that 
revealed a romantic temperament, such as was not 
likely to let so auspicious an occasion as this pass 
lightly by. 

'' Mr. Holdaway," she said, holding out a podgy 
hand, "on behalf of my niece I thank you. On 
behalf of her parents, I thank you. On behalf of 
myself, as a relative and an admirer of all, I thank 
you. After what occurred yesterday, Mr. Hold- 
away " — she lowered her voice — " I feel justified in 
giving you double thanks." 

She pressed his hand confidentially. Jack Hold- 
away returned the pressure and coughed behind his 
handkerchief. 

** You may not recognise me, Mr. Holdaway, but 
I was present yesterday during the — ^the unfor- 
tunate interview. I regret that my brother-in-law 
has a hasty temper. As I said afterwards, ' Is it 
likely, Archibald, that Mr. Holdaway would come 
here if he had just insulted you on the Common ? It 
is incredible t He came, Archibald, to explain to 
you that some relative is imperscmating him ; and 
you wantonly turn him out of doors without a hear- 
ing.' Mr. Holdaway, I am sorry that it happened. 
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But I may tell you this*' — she looked apprehensively 
at the curtain — " her faith was not shaken. She 
cannot conceal her real thoughts from me. When 
a person is taken into her heart, he is not easily 
cast out.*' 

''I believe that/* said Jack, on whom a very 
interesting beam of light was beginning to fall. 

"Yes/* said Sybil's aunt, as faint sounds of a 
reviving consciousness came from behind the cur- 
tain ; " it may perhaps be a surprise to you to know 
that I was in her confidence, Mr. Holdaway, but 
such is the fact. And yesterday was a blow to her. 
She's a dutiful child, and not one to ignore the wish 
of a parent. ' Whatever my own feelings may be/ 
she said, ' if papa says No, then it is No.* And No 
it would have been but for this lucky event, which I 
may assure you, Mr. Holdaway, cannot but remove 
any obstacle. I need hardly point out to a gentle- 
man of your own good sense, that there is an old 
saying, ' Strike while the iron is hot.* Of SybiFs 
feelings, sir, there is no doubt. And the colonel 
being a military man — though a little short tem- 
pered — would be the first to appreciate a deed of 
heroism. If you'll excuse me I'll just see how Sybil 
is now." 

She bustled away behind the curtain again, 
leaving Jack in a state of considerable astonish- 
ment. 

So it wasn*t a parliamentary business, after all. 
The explosive old gentleman was a colonel, and 
John was aspiring to the hand of his daughter. 
What was more, the events of the previous day had 
killed his chances so far as the colonel was con- 
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cemed. And the garmloos lady having supposed 
that the loved one had now been rescaed by her 
devoted admirer, made it plain that all obstacles to 
the match wonld be swept away. 

Jack Holdaway was glad to hear it. After all, he 
had been a little hard on Johnny. It was a stroke 
of luck that he was able to make amends in some 
way on the eve of departure. It would be good 
news to carry to Waterloo. 

** She has recovered and is asking for you," said 
the rubicund lady, reappearing from behind the 
curtain. ** Before you go to her, Mr. Holdaway, I 
have a suggestion to make. Sybil was just accom- 
panying me as far as Liverpool Street station. I 
beg that you will allow me to slip away by myself 
and leave her in your charge. Not a word," she 
said archly; "I will listen to no protest." She 
took his hand and shook it. ''Good-bye; and if 
Sybil hasn't some news to send me in her next 
letter, I shall be very disappointed in you." 

With a nod and a smile she picked up a small 
hand-bag and hurried out of the shop. At the same 
time the two girls reappeared and took up their 
places behind the counter with an air of suppressed 
satisfaction and excitement. 

Jack was not quite prepared for such a dtooue- 
ment, but he followed the programme laid down 
and retired behind the curtain. The after part of 
the shop was fenced off in this way to hide half a 
dozen marble tables and a small regiment of chairs, 
supplemented by a couple of stuffed shiny benches. 
On one of these in the subdued glare from an over- 
head fanlight sat Colonel Fergusson's daughter. 

Q 
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The excitement of the rescne had prerented Jaok 
Holdaway from takiiig anything bnt a cursory 
glance at the lady before. Now he looked at her 
critically, and was a little disappointed on John's 
account. Sybil looked her age ; it is seldom that a 
spinster of thirty-foor does not. And judging her 
without any special knowledge of her lineage he 
might have wondered Just what John saw in the 
match. At the same time, he was conscious now 
that it would giye his brother considerable satisfac- 
tion to be betrothed to the lady, and he meant to 
act with all the tact in his power. 
She rose and took his hand in agitation. 
'*It was noble of you, Mr. Holdaway. Thank 
you so much I " she whispered. 

" Thank you," he said slowly ; ** for giving me 
the opportunity." 

There was a quiet confidence in his speech that 
seemed unusual, for John Holdaway was usually 
rather nervous in her presence. She looked up at 
him and blushed. 

** I was excited and foolish," she said with a little 
smile, and looking away from him. 
" So much the better for me," he answered. 
A great project had entered Jack's head. Why 
not counterbalance his mistake with the colonel by 
putting matters right with the daughter? Clearly 
the rubicund lady expected it, and the time was 
opportune. That John wished the union was 
evident. At one blow Jack might wipe off all the 
arrears of his debt to this hardly-done-by brother. 
John himself might not easily get such an op- 
portunity, and as soon as he was left with the field 
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to himself it would be plain sailing for him to take 
up his proper r61e. He could explain the whole 
thing as they rattled down to the boat together. 

'* It was a most fortunate occurrence that threw 
UB together to-day/' he said softly, still retaining her 
hand. " I am going to call it Fate ! " 

" Oh, Mr. Holdaway ! " She was fluttering with 
excitement. • 

" Call me John," he said boldly. 

She looked at him swiftly and endeavoured to 
withdraw her hand. Never before had the face of 
Sybil Fergusson been so sufiFused with blushes. 
Never had she expected to receive so bold a wooing 
from John Holdaway. 

"Sybil," he said earnestly, "to-day's accident 
proves that human will cannot keep us apart. 
When I caught you in my arms and you spoke my 
name — ^when you called me John I knew that I 
could never rest until you had consented to do it 
always." 

She sank on to the seat in dreamy ecstasy. He 
caught her other hand and held them both fast. 

" Sybil Holdaway," he whispered, pushing his 
advantage. 

" Oh, John ! " 

" You darling ! " He b^it nearer. 

" I can't resist you," she panted : " you conqueror! ' 

This was the precise moment to take her in his 
arms and seal the compact, but the entrance of a 
noisy customer disturbed the crowning effect. She 
slipped off the seat and began to arrange her veil 
before the glass, while Jack, rather glad of the 
interruption, picked his silk hat from a table and 
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smoothed it affectionately. 

After a little sentimental pantomime, in which the 
lover was bold and the maiden coy, Jack Hold- 
away drew aside the cmrtain, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the two girls in the shop, who had been 
waiting in lively expectation of a romantic scene. 
There followed some generous purchases of con- 
fectionery, in the course of which Sybil exhibited a 
kittenish vivacity quite new to her ; and then a cab 
was called and they drove away together, the two 
girls rushing to the door for a final glimpse. 

It was necessary now for Jack to explain that a 
very important interview prevented his repairing 
directly to Balham. But he made the most of the 
short drive, and waved an affectionate farewell at 
Waterloo. 

" Good for you, Johnny, old boy ! '' he exclaimed, 
as he skipped up the station steps. " I hope I've 
really done you a good turn this time ! " 

He was a little anxious about the train, for the 
time had passed in an alarming manner, and it 
meant something of a rush. At the top of the steps 
he collided with a youth in uniform. 

" Oh, here you are, sir ! Been looking for you,*' 
he said, holding out an envelope. 

" What's this ? I can't stop, I'm in a hurry f " 

*' From the Callister office, sir. Very important. 
I was told to follow you and catch you here." 

He opened the thing rapidly. It was a cablegram 
about the unfortunate ship. 

" Callister, London. Armadale safe. No need 
for alarm. All well. Sending full report. — ^Ballard." 

Jack whistled involuntarily. 
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" This alters everything. Here, by George I I 
must stop that fellow with my baggage. Where's 
the boat train, boy ? " 

Without waiting for an answer he dashed away 
and hurriedly consulted one official after another, 
to arrive at last at the proper platform, which stood 
empty and deserted. 

" Eleven*fifteen train ? " said the station-master, 
suddenly appearing. " No train at that time, sir. 
Eleven-five is the boat train, and she's been gone 
nearly ten minutes." 

" Damn I " said Jack forcibly. " And that fool of a 
man has gone with her, I suppose, with all my stuff! " 
He stood fretting impatiently and stupidly looking 
at his watch. 

** By the way," he said, '* have you noticed any- 
body resembhng me waiting here for that particular 
train ? Same height and build ; exactly like my self » 
in fact?" 

The station-master had no recollection of such a 
person. But so far as the luggage was concerned, 
it might be stopped by a wire to Southampton. Of 
course accidents sometimes happened, he couldn't 
guarantee that it would be successful. Yes, there 
was another train starting almost at once, but it was 
a slow one, and only arrived about half an hour 
before the boat started. 

The aggrieved gentleman thought he would catch 
that. Half an hour would suffice for him to get his 
l^g&ge ashore, if it had already been taken on board. 
He gave a last hurried look round the station, but 
there was no sign of John. Of course he had gone 
down there. Intolerable nuisance ! 
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The station-master was right about the train being 
a slow one. It stopped at nearly every station, and 
seemed to start off again with the utmost regret. 
For a time Jack gave himself up to the oontempla- 
tion of a lengthy stay at Balham on equal terms 
with his brother, of being introduced to the colonel 
and John's anti-tippler friends* He would be let 
into the mysteries of new furniture, and would take 
Polly down to revel in it. John would be interested 
in Polly, he couldn't help that. Jack wondered 
what he would think of Sybil when the two stood 
side by side, and how Sybil and Polly would get 
on together. Sybil would be struck by the remark- 
able likeness between himself and John. Would she 
discover the fraud of the proposal ? 

He had allowed his fancy full sway upon these 
things for some time, when he woke up to find that 
the train had taken root in a station, and that the 
passengers were strolling about the platform. On 
enquiry he found that an engine was off the line 
somewhere ahead, but that the delay would be trifling. 

The triviality lengthened to hfldf an hour before 
they resumed the journey. This meant that, allow- 
ing for a little lateness in the boat, it would be sharp 
work getting his luggage ashore, if he were able to 
do it at all. 

The journey seemed interminable. They finally 
got to Southampton more than an hour behind time. 
Jack hurried to the dock-side and found his worst 
fears confirmed. The boat had gone I 

There was no doubt about it, a dock hand said so. 

" There she is," he said, pointing to a line of 
smoke, and speaking with evident relish; "gone 
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free quarters of an hour ! " 

Mr. Holdawiqr endeavoured to gather some 
information about the passengers, but nobody in the 
vicinity knew anything. He vowed on the spot that 
one of the first reforms he would institute on his 
return to Cape Town was a bureau at the dock-side» 
where such data would be procurable. At the railway 
station he looked about him anxiously, hoping that 
the hotel porter, his own luggage, or his brother 
John might be there. But an unsympathetic in- 
terior, with a deserted bookstall and a few patient 
passengers, were all that met his gaze. 

" Nice thing if that cablegram hadn't caught me 
and I was now on my way out there ! " he mused. 

It was unfortunate that he had missed John, too. 
He would believe he had again been imposed upon. 
Perhaps he would go back to Balham and accidentally 
meet Miss Fergusson or the colonel, and make a 
mess of things, not knowing what had happened. 
The only comforting thing was that the hotel porter 
would probably have the good sense to go back with 
the luggage, and he had doubtless met John and 
explained that his brother Jack really was a respect- 
able person. So that disposed of one worry. 

After a long wait and a wearisome journey he at 
length reached Waterloo, and drove at once to Peter- 
son's Hotel. The first man he met in the haU was 
the porter who had taken his luggage down. They 
stopped and eyed one another. The porter started 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

"Well?" said Jack. 

The man blinked in embarrassment. 

" Didn't you go, sir ? " he said feebly. 
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" Gk) ! " repeated Jack. " Where's my luggage ? " 

The porter found it difficult to choose a definite 
spot for his worried look. 

*' I took it on the boat, sir." 

^' But you took it off again ? " 

The man shook his head, a little sorrowfully it 
seemed. 

" No, sir/' he said. His voice almost failed him. 

Mr. Holdaway tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 

"When you are given charge of a visitor's luggage, 
is it your habit to leave it without satisfying your- 
self that he is, at any rate, in the near vicinity ? " 
He eyed the man severely. ' 

"You were on the boat, sir," said the porter 
doggedly, his eye brightening. 

" You're wrong," said Jack. " I decided at 
Waterloo not to go away. I lost the boat train, but 
followed by the next. When I got there the vessel 
had gone." 

The man looked at Jack with eyes as full of doubt 
as eyes could be. 

" Stop a bit," said the visitor, uneasily. " Of 
course I was to meet my brother at Waterloo. He 
is exactly like me. No doubt he went down there, 
not seeing me at the station. Then it must have 
been he you saw on the boat." 

The porter looked relieved. 

" Gtentleman I saw was exactly like you, sir," he 
said. " Dressed just the same. I took the luggage 
on board because I saw him following. After that 
I missed him, and as the time was getting short I 
gave instructions to a steward." 

Quite a little audience had gathered in the hall. 
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The head porter stood near, looking with disap- 
proval on his subordinate. The page-boy gazed in 
open-mouthed wonder. The book-keeper leaned 
through the office window, and the hotel manager 
hovered in an alcove, waiting for a chance to institute 
an enquiry. 

" The fact remains/' said Jack, looking round, 
" that you left the luggage without knowing that I 
was actually on the boat.'* 

''No, sir," said the porter, scoring a final point. 
" Just before the boat started I saw the gentleman 
that I thought was yourself, sir, on deck. He was 
hurrying along, with his hat on the back of his head. 
I can only suppose now, sir, that he was looking for 
you." 

** No doubt," said Jack, with a slight shiver : " no 
doubt." At any other time the picture of John 
tramping along the deck in a perspiration would 
have amused him. '' But when you saw him come 
oflf " 

The man shook his head. 

"I waited until the boat left, sir." He paused 
significantly. '* The gentleman didn't come off! " 

The whole affair was gone over under the 
manager's examination, but nothing new was 
elicited. That Jack Holdaway's luggage was on 
board a liner on the way to Cape Town was certain, 
and that John Holdaway was also on board seemed 
more than probable. But this his brother refused 
to believe, It was absurd. Of course he had only 
to go to Balham to be sure of it. 

The best thing to do would be to go to Balham at 
once. He would find John there all right. No fear 
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of that. John wasn't such a fool as to allow himself 
to be carried off on a boat when he had a bosiness to 
attend to. 

At the sune time there was no harm in preparing 
for eventnalities. It wouldn't hurt to drop in at the 
shipping office on the way, in case — ^just in case so 
ridiculous a thing had happened. 

" The ' Marabel ' ? " said the clerk, when he had 
listened to the story with interest. " Yes, she calls 
at Madeira. Don't you worry, he needn't go farther 
than Madeira. If all goes well, he can be back in 
England in a fortnight. That's all right, I shouldn't 
worry." 

He didn't intend to worry, if he could help it. 
He intended to find John in the south-western 
district of London. And he meant to keep a clear 
remembrance of the same clerk's face, in case he 
should apply for a post on the Callister line; his 
intention in such an event being to give him a little 
advice on the exact duties of shipping clerks. 

Without further delay he travelled down to 
Balham. As he neared " Elmhtfrst " he didn't feel 
quite so sure of finding John there. He had an 
unpleasant vision of that ship ploughing her way 
into the channel, and he could see th^ portly form of 
his brother striding up and down liked a caged 
animal. He paused at the gate with the door key 
pressed against his chin. 

" If he's ^one," he said, staring hard at the dim 
light in the porch ; " I " 

Utterance failed him. He approached • the door 
softly and inserted the key. 



nrr 
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CHAPTEB XVI 

THB PBBILS OF BBIKG BIS6BLIBVBD 

IT is generally admitted that the most delectable 
. of practical jokes begins to lose its savour 
when the laugh turns against the qreator there- 
of. With an unpleasant suspicion that something 
of this kind was about to happen to himself, Mr. 
Jack Holdaway cautiouMy entered the residence of 
his brother John. The airy good humour with 
which he usually met his new-found relative was 
absent for once. The house itself was uncannily 
quiet. John's hat and coat were missing from their 
usual peg. 

He pushed open the door and entered the dining- 
room. It was empty. But his hopes revived on 
finding that the table was laid for dinner. Without 
hesitation he searched the room above, and then the 
bedrooms. There was no John. He feared the 
worst. It was past his brother's usual dinner-timd, 
and he was not the sort of man to drop lightly away 
from old habits. Something extraordinary must 
detain him. 

If it were true that John had boarded the liner to 
look for his brother, and been carried away for a 
fortnight's trip against his will, it was really very 
funny, when you came to think of it. Occurrences 
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like that, when you get the full flavotir of them, are 
quite laughable. There was no man better able to 
appreciate such a joke than Jack Holdaway ; but just 
at present it didn't seem to appeal to him. Instead 
of laughing over the humour of the episode he sat 
down and stared at the fire. And reflection did not 
appear to arouse the lighter side of his nature, as 
one might have been led to expect. 

" I suppose the ass did get on the boat and allow 
himself to be carried away," he said, without so 
much as a twinkle in his eyes. " It is evident that 
he isn't here." It was very evident indeed. " And 
in the meantime I have lost my luggage ! " Here 
again there was material for some hearty laughter, 
but Jack Holdaway allowed it to pass. Instead of 
indulging in a long series of chuckles he got up to 
ring the bell. 

He paused with his thumb upon it. 

'' I wonder if this man Button knows anything of 
his movements ? That reminds me, if I am going 
to be here alone I must put a stop to his familiarity. 
There is a limit to that sort of thing." 

He pressed the bell. 

There was a heavy movement in the hall, a sound 
of stertorous breathing, and Mrs. Button entered. 

" Beady for your dinner, sir ? " 

Jack looked her over in surprise. 

" Oh I — why, yes, — where is Button ? " 

The housekeeper opened her eyes in mild surprise. 

'' You remember, sir, the sad news this momin' ? 
Brother missin' three days, fears of suicide. He 
went off early, sir, having your permission as^ I 
understood." 
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Jack stared absently at the large brooch tucked 
under Mrs. Button's ample chin. 

** Oh/' he said, nodding ; '' to be sure. Let me 
see, where was it he was going, now ? " 

" Swansea, sir." 

'' Ah ! Well, well, let us hope it will come all 
right." 

" Yes, indeed, sir," said Mrs. Button. " Will you 
have dinner now, sir ? " 

" Yes, — yes, I suppose so." 

He listened to her slow retreat. For the first 
time since he had entered the house that evening a 
smile lit up his countenance. 

" I still preserve my remarkable likeness to dear 
John. Not for much longer, I hope. I must en- 
lighten the dear good soul. And so our precious 
Button is away on a domestic errand of some 
gravity. Well, I think I can manage without him. 
On the whole perhaps it is for the best." 

The smile died away and he sat down to dinner. 
He waited until the last course had been served and 
the meal ended before he proceeded to enlighten Mrs. 
Button. 

" I think," he said blandly, addressing the buxom 
housekeeper, "that your husband warned you to 
prepare an extra bedroom yesterday." 

" Yes, sir, and a surprise it was, if you'll excuse 
my saying so," said Mrs. Button. "A brother, sir, 
I think?" 

"A long-lost brother," said Jack. 

** When might he be expected, sir ? " 

A couple of days ago Jack would have taken in 
this question and framed a reply with greedy relish. 
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He merely coughed now. 

''He is here, Mrs. Button/' he said. "He is 
standing before yon." 

This was the sort of complex problem that Mrs. 
Button didn't easily grasp. She looked round the 
room stupidly. 

" The fact is/' said Jack, *' I am not your real 
master, although you have been under the impres- 
sion that I am. I am his brother, the one you were 
to prepare the bed for. We are so much alike that 
it is difficult to know one from the other." He 
smiled broadly and plunged into a brief explanation 
of the boat incident, cutting out the main details of 
the last few days. 

It sounded a simple and straightforward story as 
he told it. But it was not the kind to easily appeal 
to the comprehension of Mrs. Button. John Hold* 
away did not seem the sort of gentleman to do such 
a foolish thing as to go away on a boat unless he had 
a mind to : and a likeness so remarkable wanted 
some swallowing. But it was not her business to 
ccmtradiot. As a plain working woman, with some 
knowledge of the world, she took the most oom« 
passionate and sensible view of it. Something had 
affected the poor gentleman's head. She kept a 
watchful eye on the knives as she cleared the 
table. 

It is bad enough when you tell a plausible story 
that is wholly a lie, to find your listeners sceptical. 
But it is exceedingly irritating to know that you 
are not believed wh^i you teU the truth. Jack 
stood in the middle of the room glaring at the door 
by which the housekeeper had departed, with a 
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dozen ideas for convincing her of his real identity 
tumbling into his brain. Not being able to choose 
one he subsided into an armchair, with his hands 
thrust deeply into his pockets. It occurred to him, 
for the first time, that as things had turned out 
perhaps his little amusement was hardly worth the 
while. He had never reckoned on anything like 
this happening. He was certain he would never 
take the trouble to do such a thing again. With 
the belief that he was an exceedingly unlucky 
person he eventually abandoned the armchair and 
went upstairs, turning after a further condenma- 
tion of John's stupidity, into that gentleman's bed. 

He had surveyed the moonlight on the blind 
with sleepy solemnity for some time before it 
occurred to him that he was not sticking quite con- 
sistently to the story he had told by sleeping in his 
brother's bed. He forthwith carried his clothes 
into the extra room and found a fresh resting 
plaee. 

This, as it happened, availed him nothing. Mrs. 
Button saw the impression made in the first bed on 
the following morning, and it confirmed her sus- 
picions. She saw in the change to the second bed 
a cunning ruse to deceive her. 

Mr. Jack Holdaway decided that immediately after 
breakfast he would review the whole situation and 
see what was to be done. By which it may be as- 
sumed he meant, what was to be done towards reliev- 
ing him of any further annoyance and discomfort; 
and, incidentally, what he should do about explaining 
his brother's absence to such as he might consider 
needed an explanation. It was painfully apparent 
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to him that one person woald need an explanation, 
and the framing of it gave him so much trouble 
that his toilet was considerably lengthened. He 
looked by turns at the various articles of furniture 
for inspiration, but finding none, turned to the 
mirror. His rather sober countenance only served 
to recall that the last time he looked in this par- 
ticular glass it was to smile broadly at the discom- 
fiture of his brother John. He moved away from 
it 

Mrs. Button found Mr. Holdaway a late comer 
at breakfast, due, she persuaded herself with some 
satisfaction, to "his peculiar condition.'* He 
dallied with the eatables, lingered long over his 
paper, and was altogether unlike the business-like 
master who usually went away to the minute. 
This ought to have convinced Mrs. Button of his 
real identity, but she shook her head knowingly. 
She had read of the cunning of lunatics, and was 
prepared for this and much more. If Jack had 
attempted to take his breakfiBfit standing on his 
head she would have been alarmed but not surprised. 

It was approaching midday when he finally 
threw down the paper with the object of looking 
things squarely in the face. He had taken one turn 
in the room when the front door bell rang. Just 
why a nervous fit should seize him at this sound he 
could not tell. But he was not made any calmer 
by hearing a woman's voice. He was not made any 
the happier, either, when it turned out to be Miss 
Dawson's aunt. 

Jack had only met the lady once, and they had 
not taken to eac^ other. Just what her object could 
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be in coming down to Balham he had no idea, tmlesB 
it was to lodge a formal objection tc his being con- 
nected with a house furnisher. It was distinctly awk- 
ward, too, that she should come at such a time. 
But he offered a warm welcome, which was received 
wittiout excessive enthusiasm. 

" Tou are staying with your brother then ? " said 
the lady. 

"Well, the fekct is,'* said Jack, "I am spending 
an enforced period here— owing to a — an accident." 

Polly's aunt signified her cognisance by an in- 
clination of the head, and took stock of the furni- 
ture. 

" My niece made me acquainted with your very 
strange story," she said. " Most unfortunate I Dear, 
dear ! I think a person in trade is so very unfor- 
tunate." 

That John was unfortunate at this particular time 
there could be no denying, but that was not the 
lady's meaning. 

" And there is a likeness, I understand ? A great 
pity ! I always think it is a great pity when there is 
a likeness." 

Jack was beginning to think so too. 

"But I will see this relative," she said. "It 
is for that reason I have come here. Of course 
your brother has been made acquainted with your 
fortunate meeting with my niece ? " 

It became necessary now for Jack to repeat the 
story of his brother's unfortunate absence. He 
had to use some care in the recital of it, Polly's 
aunt being one of these people who look upon 
practical jokers as dangerous lunatics, and who re- 

B 
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gtttd humour as low. 

** I can only conclude/' ha said, floiBhing up in a 
proper spirit of regret, 'Hhat my brother has had 
the bad luck to be carried away on the yessel. 
Otherwise he would haye returned." 

Polly's aunt coughed before answering. %e did 
not appear to be particularly impressed. Try as he 
would to dispel it, Jack had an uncomfortable feet 
ing that she did not quite believe all he said. 

''In that case, Mr. Holdaway, I am unable to 
see your brother ? " There was an irritating calm- 
ness in her tone. 

" I'm afraid not," he replied, with a sudden dis- 
position to kick something. " I don't see how he 
can possibly get back to England in less time than 
a fortnight." 

'' I hope he will enjoy the voyage," said the lady, 
rising. " But it's most awkward for you, of course. 
I suppose he will come back ?^' 

He considered this to be a singularly in^propriate 
remark. It was quite uncalled for. Why should 
Polly's aunt even dream of the possibility of John's 
not returning ? 

''One can never be certain, of course," he said, 
his discretion getting the better of him for a 
moment. " There are such things as shipwrecks." 

" And people occasionally fall overboard," she 
added, almost cheerfully, "or disappear in mysterious 
ways. Let us hope that none of these things will 
happen to your brother. There's one comfort: if 
any such thing did occur his business need not 
suffer since you are so much alike." 

" In such an event I don't think I should identify 
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myself with the firm/' said Jack stiffly. ** At the 
same time, I may mention that the likeness be- 
tween myself and my brother is so strong that the 
housekeeper will not believe I am not her master/' 

'' Ah ! " Polly's aunt nodded her head and smiled 
cnrionsly. ** Well» I'm sorry, Mr. Holdaway, that 
I was not able to see this brother of yours. Per- 
haps it would be better for me to tell you at onoe 
that I should strongly advise my niece against 
marrying a house furnisher. Will you accompany 
me as far as the nearest cab-stand ? " 

" Delighted ! " said Jack, fuming. 

A cab happened to be in the next road« The 
visitor entered it, and offered a somewhat reluctant 
hand to her niece's fianci. 

" Gk)od-bye ! " she said. '* Sorry your brother has 
been wafted away. I hope he won't vanish into 
thin air! " 

Jack stood looking after the cab with the con- 
sciousness that he was furiously angry. He felt 
that he had been grossly insidted. What the 
dickens did she mean by saying that Polly should 
not marry a house furnisher ? Who asked her to 
marry a house furnisher? And she hoped John 
wouldn't vanish into thin air. The idea of anyone 
of John's bulky proportions vanishing into thin air 
was ludicrous. But he didn't look at it in that way. 
The nasty manner in which Polly's aunt had said 
these things angered him. It was just as though 
she did not believe his story. As if, in fact» she 
thought there was " no sich person " as his brother 
John! 

He stood for a while brooding over the possible 
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oatoome of this yisit, and then walked slowly on to 
the emporium. As he must make an appearance 
there sooner or later it was as well to get it over. 
He pondered as he went along on the advisability of 
sticking to his own identity, or of personating John. 
This problem caused him to pause and meditate at 
various comers. He finally decided that a prolonged 
absence of the chief might lead to serious business 
troubles, and as he had no wish that John should 
suffer further he would endeavour to fill his place 
adequately. There was another thing — ^people would 
certainly assume that he viras John Holdaviray, and 
to try to undeceive them would only irritate him. 

He had never been inside the emporium, but he 
did not anticipate any great trouble. He was used 
to managing a staff. The large dark office at the 
rear of the showrooms was so eloquent of the absent 
man that he walked directly there and entered it. 
Once inside there was ample evidence that it was 
John's sanctum. Under different conditions Jack 
would have enjoyed himself thoroughly in the situa- 
tion, but several things had combined to take away 
his appetite. He sat moodily in the big armchair 
by the fire and lit a cigarette. 

He had been smoking for some time before it 
occurred to him that this was not quite consistent 
VTith the habits of his brother. A boy who had 
entered to replenish the fire nearly tripped over the 
hearthrug in his astonishment. When he went oat 
he looked back with staring eyes to make sure that 
he wasn't dreaming. 

"Oh, damn I" said Jack recklessly; "they'll 
have to be surprised, that's all. I can't sit here 
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without a smoke. Not going to, either." 

It would be necessary, he supposed, to find out 
all about the staff. This was a job he didn't par- 
ticularly relish. How should he relish anything 
under the circumstances? The whole thing was 
most exasperating; and he was on a holiday too. 
Well, it was no good grumbling. But that a man 
of John's acumen should not know better than to 
allow himself to be carried off! He waved an im- 
patient hand and got up to think out the best plan 
of putting himself in possession of all the informa- 
tion required. Something happened just then to 
make him hastily postpone it. On looking over the 
frosted panes of the office partition, he beheld a 
figure walking down the middle of the showroom. 
He easily recognised it as that of Miss Sybil 
Fergusson. 

The rush of events had not given him much time 
to consider the proposal he had made to the colonel's 
daughter. He realised now that it was teeming 
with possibilities of a most unpleasant kind. Any- 
thing so disastrous as John's absence could not 
possibly be foreseen. And here was Sybil with the 
light of awakened love in her eyes, hastening to 
meet him, yearning, no doubt, for a fond embrace, 
and the thousand little soft attentions that follow 
an engagement. Jack didn't feel in the mood for 
sweet nothings, and if he had done there was metal 
more attractive than Sybil. Besides, the question 
would require very serious deliberation. To pose as 
her fianc^ for a fortnight or so wanted thinking 
over. There was PoUy to be considered. Of course, 
ha could explain John's absence, but he was not 
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prepared to do this on the spur of the moment ; not 
to Sybil, at any rate. 

There was not mnch time for reflection, but 
John's brother was able to decide quickly in certain 
circmnstances. For the present it woald be better 
to avoid Miss Fergusson. He had noticed another 
door on the opposite side of the ofi&ce. Opening this 
he slipped out. Before him was a wide staircase 
leading into the upper showrooms and the ware- 
house. He skipped up this and vanished. 

The manoeuvre was highly interesting to one 
person that witnessed it — ^no other than Mr. Percival 
Tripling. This astute youth had started visibly on 
the first appearance of the familiar, bulky form, and 
secret observations of subsequent movements had 
put him in a state of wonder and excitement. He 
watched the rapid exit into the warehouse with 
bright eyes. It was Mr. Tripling who met the 
cdonel's daughter at the door of the chief's office. 

** I want to see Mr. Holdaway," said the lady, in 
that kind of decisive voice which doiotes a pro- 
prietary interest in the business. '' I think he's in." 

Tripling opened the door with a flourish. The 
office was untenanted, but a glossy silk hat stood on 
top of the big desk. 

" I saw him here a minute ago," said Miss Fer- 
gusson, with some surprise. 

** Perhaps you will take a seat," said Percival. 
^'I think I might be able to find Mr. Holdaway 
for you." 

Many thoughts passed through Mr. Tripling's 
head as he went over the building. He eventually 
discovered the man he sought in a remote corner. 
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on the top floor of the warehouse. 

'* Ohy here yon are/' he said easily. *' Been search- 
ing the whole blessed place for yon ! " 

Ejiowing John's severity as a business man, his 
brother was surprised at this form of address. For 
the moment he was rather at a loss what to say. 
He could not conceive of any young mw being 
so strongly in John's favour as to speak to him 
like that. 

'* In case you are thinking of trying to impose on 
me/' said Mr. Tripling, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, " I may as well tell you that I spotted you 
from the first. And I'd like to know what your 
game is I " 

This was plain enough, even for Jack Holdaway. 

" Before I tell you my game," he said, '^ perhaps 
you'll have the goodness to inform me who you 
are." 

Mr. Tripling smiled. 

*' I don't think it matters," he said. '' I c^ teli 
you who you are. You are a chap who has been 
giving the boss a lot of trouble; bashing a tram 
conductor, and passing yoursielf off as Mr. Holdaway. 
Now you have the impudence to walk in here as 
the boss himself. I'm just going to keep my eye 
on you." 

" Oh, you are ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Tripling, folding his arms. '* Now 
I'll tell you a bit more. I got leave yesterday to go 
and see a brother off to Johannesburg. With my 
own eyes I saw the boss of this show board the same 
boat, and he didn't come off again. It was a mystery 
to me, because we've had no intimation here that 
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he was going on a voyage. Now, it*8 a fanny thing 
that as soon as he is out of the way yon should tnm 
up here without sayin' a word to anybody I " 
" It does look a bit suspicious/' agreed Jack. 
** It looks/' said Mr. Tripling fearlessly, " like a 
conspiracy to get him shunted, and then come here 
for some purpose of your own. I'm not sure that it 
wouldn't be the best plan for me to bring in the 
police at once." 

" I'm not sure," echoed Jack, " that it wouldn't, 
from your point of view. But you needn't hurry. 
I've got something to say to you first. Is there 
anybody listening ? " 
Mr. Tripling stepped back a pace. 
"There's no one likely to disturb us here," he 
said, "but I warn you not to come any games 
with me. I could bring a dozen people here in a 
jiffey if I liked." 

" I shan't murder you," said Jack ; " you're the 
very chap I want. You'll be useful to me." 
Mr. Tripling held up a warning hand. 
^^Stop a bit," he said; "if you're thinking of 
finding an accomplice in me, it's no go 1 " 

" I wasn't," said the other ; " but as you've been 
so candid about ever3rthing, and as I shall need 
your help, I'm going to add a little information to 
that you possess already. To begin with, I am the 
brother of Mr. John Holdaway. You may believe 
that or not, as you please." 
" I shall not commit myself," said Tripling. 
" That won't matter," said Jack, seating himself 
in a dusty armchair, " and I'll tell you why. I'm 
so like my brother, the proprietor of this fiim, that 
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few people can tell ub apart. What is more, prac- 
tically nobody in this locality knows of my existence. 
Most people would easily accept me as John Hold- 
away. So if you should say that I am an impostor 
nobody would believe you. I could sack you from 
this place and you wouldn't have a leg to stand on." 

"There's something in that/' admitted Mr. 
Tripling. 

'' There's a lot in it. And I can tell you this 
much : nobody regrets the absence of the proprietor 
of this firm more than I do. He didn't intend £b 
go abroad, but I did, until a cable came to stop me. 
When you saw him on the boat he was searching 
for me. My luggage was already on board, and 
he's gone off with it. I came down here hoping 
that he had been left behind, but you've confirmed 
the story that he wasn't. Now, the only thing I 
can do is to take his place until he returns, and I 
shall want you to prompt me. If he gets off at 
Madeira and catches a return boat he'll be here in 
about a fortnight. In the meantime you'll be doing 
yourself no good by putting up opposition against 

VMM »» 

me. 

Mr. Tripling was not anxious to do himself any 
harm. He thought it might perhaps be safer to just 
watch events. 

"But he wasn't over fond of you, you know," 
he said, eyeing his master's double rather dubiously. 

"We needn't go into that now," said Jack. 
"How do you come to be up here searching for 
me?" 

" I thought you'd have guessed," Tripling said. 
" There's a lady looking for you." 
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''Ah, then she mustn't find met I'm off the 
pxemises. Yoa'd better tell her I've been saddenly 
called away." 

" Without your hat ? " 

" Make any excuse you like, only get rid of her. 
I can't possibly talk to Miss Fergusson just now. 
Use your intellect." 

Tripling went thoughtfully back to the chiefs 
office, but Miss Fergusson had yanished. She was 
at that moment conducting a search on her own 
account. Having waited for some time she got out 
of her chair and penetrated to the upper regions 
— ^not in the happiest frame of mind either. Sybil 
could have been positive that the man she supposed 
to be her fianci had seen her from his office, and 
his disappearance and non-return was inexplicable. 
That he was trying to avoid her was a solution not 
to be thought of. Tet SybU did think of it. She 
had already wondered, after what had occurred on 
the day before, why John had made no sign. It was 
with some reluctance that she nerved herself to 
enter his business premises. It couldn't possibly 
be true that he 

In the warehouse she came upon a young man 
leisurely rubbing up a polished table. It was Mr. 
Thomas Dockery, Holdaway's second porter. 

''Have you seen Mr. Holdaway in this build- 
ing ? " she asked imperiously. 

Mr. Dockery started and removed his cap. 

" No, ma'am — ^miss, 'e don't often come up 'ere." 

" I thought you might have seen him," she said. 
" It is very strange. Where can he have disap- 
peared to so suddenly ? " 
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Since the momentotis occasion which had led 
Mr. Dockery to decide that John Holdaway was 
leading a doable lite, he had looked in yain for an 
opportunity to make use of his knowledge. With 
the sudden appearance of Miss Fergosson it 
occurred to him that a chance oh either side ought 
not to be missed. The information would probably 
be more useful to the lady, as a means of saving 
her from a life of married misery. The belief that 
John was endeavouring to be off with the old love, 
strengthened by the undercurrent of bitterness in 
the old love's present tone of voice, convinced Mr. 
Dockery that the time had come to speak. As 
Sybil started to move away he took a step after her. 

'^Beg pardon, miss; but" — ^he paused to look 
cautiously about him — '' if I might speak to you a 
minute " 

" Well ? " said Sybil. 

" It's a private matter/' said Mr. Dockery, drop- 
ping his voice to a whisper. " Knowing how 
things are I think it's something you ought to be 
told. I couldn't tell you 'ere " 

Miss Fergusson looked the man over sharply. 

" Is it something that concerns me ? " she asked. 

"Tou and another party," said Mr. Dockery, 
mysteriously. "I'm engaged myself, miss, and — 
well, my young lady thinks you ought to know." 

The ears of Miss Fergusson began to warm, 
rather against her will it must be admitted- She 
lingered. 

" Is it about— Mr. Holdaway ? " 

Mr. Dockery nodded. 

'' I don't want to do no 'arm, miss, only — it 
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seems I ought to tell you. But not 'ere." 

If Sybil had done what she ought to have done, 
what she knew she ought to have done, she would 
have scornfully swept away without a word. In- 
stead of that, she lingered a moment longer, long 
enough to satisfy Mr. Dockery. 

Tripling was waiting below. He had got half 
through a long and plausible reason for the absence 
of Mr. Holdaway, when the lady's cold glance froze 
his speech. 

*' Thank you ! " she said, and without waiting 
for the end walked haughtily through the show- 
room and out into the street* 

At eight o'clock that evening Mr. Thomas 
Dockery knocked at the front door of the Green 
House at Wandsworth Common, and was admitted. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PLAIN TALK AND PLBMTY OF IT 

IT is sometimes difficult to say just why a man 
shakes his head disapprovingly when he re- 
flects on his own past. Many things may 
have combined to bring about a change in his 
views. He may have gathered more wisdom, or 
more money ; or somebody may have converted 
him. In the light of new experience he may regret 
his former wickedness, or mourn for youthftil years 
wasted in piety. But more often than not regret 
for the past is provoked by the consciousness of an 
unenviable present. 

It was so with the brother occupying a temporary 
position in John Holdaway's shoes. He was posi- 
tive now that he hadn't acted quite fairly. A joke 
is all very well, but it can be carried too far. It can 
be carried to such an extent as to recoil on the 
perpetrator, which is not only foolish but often 
disagreeable. Jack was beginning' to see that 
he had been unjust. After all, John had his own 
views of life. If he chose to live as he did, was it 
the concern of anybody else ? Even supposing he 
enjoyed a drop of whi^ey and a French novel — of 
which there was some considerable doubt — ^was 
there any reason why he should tell everybody 
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about it? He was probably doing better senrice 
by posing as a temperance advocate, by going to 
church, and by leading, to all appearances, the life 
of a model Christian man. It was hypocritical, 
but who isn't hypocritical in some way? And 
hadn't somebody once said with very good effect, 
'' Don't do as I do, but do as I tell you ? " 

A rather harassing day and a restless night had 
brought him round to this view of things. He was 
having a distinctly unpleasant time, and he was 
obliged to admit that he deserved it. He had given 
John a few days of severe mental unrest in order to 
enjoy the fun of his predicament. And the out- 
come of it was that John was forced away from his 
business, might possibly suffer a severe loss thereby. 
It wasn't right. He knew it wasn't right because 
it had placed him in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion. There's nothing like a good standard of 
personal wretchedness by which to judge of other 
people's misery. 

" I'll put it all right for him," Jack said decisively, 
as he rose and dressed on the following morning. 
** I'll tell the colonel he was obliged to take a hur- 
ried voyage, and I'll keep Sybil in a good temper 
until he comes back. Johnny shan't lose by it. 
Everything shall be smoothed out for him, even if 
I have to suffer myself I " 

It was a virtuous resolution. If only Providence 
would stand by a man when he is trying to live up 
to her tenets ! 

About the time that Mr. Holdaway descended to 
a late breakfast. Miss Dawson, who had returned 
from her visit to York on the previous evening, was 
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sitting in the cosy morning room of her amit's flal; 
in Bayswater, and opposite that prim and worldly- 
wise old lady. 

** I'm just dying to know what you think of Mr. 
Holdaway» amity," she said. "Jack's brother, I 
mean. Of coarse yon went down there ? " 

" If you are referring to Balham and the fur* 
niture shop, my dear, I did/' said her aunt. *'I 
didn't go among the chairs and tables ; I called at 
Mr. Holdaway's house." 

" And is he really exactly like Jack ? " 

** That I cannot tell you. I did not see the man. 
The person I saw was the same Mr. Holdaway you 
introduced to me. And I must say that he told 
me a very lame and unconvincing story to account 
for his brother's absence. It seems thai he re- 
ceived a cablegram that necessitated a hurried trip 
abroad — 






Yee, yes, I know that," said Polly ; '' he wired 
and told me. And then he didn't have to go." 

"Well," pursued her aunt, ''by some strange 
means his brother went to Southampton, got on 
the boat and was carried off by mistake. He is 
now on his way to Madeira and cannot be back for 
a fortnight. Did you ever hear anything more 
preposterous?" 

Miss Dawson thought it out for a few seconds. 

''If Jack says so, I suppose it's right," she 
declared stoutly. " Such a thing might easily 
happen." 

"It might, I suppose," said her aunt, with a 
strange smile. "It is my opinion that with the 
disappearance of the boat we have seen the last of 
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this mysterious brother." 

''What do yoa mean?" asked her niece. ''Do 
you think he has run away ? Why should he run 
away ? " 

There was no immediate reply to this question. 
Polly's aunt sat looking at the girl with half-closed 
eyes. 

"Tou have had little experience of the world, 
child/' she said. " But I think I see through all 
this myself. When Mr. Holdaway met you on the 
boat he got to know something of your family history, 
and it was very apparent to him that as a furniture 
dealer he would have very little chance of marrying 
you. What does be do? He thinks it over and 
decides to be something else. But by accident you 
meet him almost in the shadow of the furniture 
shop itself. He is unable to conceal his identity 
any longer, so he tells you of a brother exactly like 
himself who keeps this furniture place. As soon as 
he is confronted by me he fails to produce this 
brother. What do you think of it ? " 

" I don't know," said Polly, with tight lips, "quite 
what you mean." 

" I mean this," said her aunt, solemnly : " I don't 
believe there is a brother. Oh, it is quite easy " — as 
her niece protested — " for him to carry it through ! 
He is already supposed to be the master of the firm. 
Why? Because, he says, he is so much like this 
brother that people won't believe anything else. 
The housekeeper, who should know as well as 
anyone, refuses to accept the story. Ah," — ^with a 
shake of her head — " of course she does, when she 
knows well enough he is the master." 
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** I don't believe it I " said Polly, rising. *' I know 
Jack : he wouldn't do such a thing. Why, I could 
go to the Callister Line office in London and find 
out." 

Her aunt merely shrugged her shoulders. 

*'0f course he has already foreseen that and 
bribed the clerks. When this brother mysteriously 
disappears and doesn't return, he will pretend to 
take over the business himself. I strongly advise 
you to have nothing more to do with him." 

'* Aunty," said Miss Dawson, firmly, "I love 
Jack, and I believe what he says. And — ^and even 
if he is a furniture man I will marry him — there I " 

" Mary ! " The old lady looked at her niece with 
eyes of horror. " You can't — ^you can't mean what 
you say 1 " 

" I do," said PoUy, lightly. 
Furniture," said the old lady in shocked tones — 

cheap furniture on the hire system ! And you a 
Dawson. Do you forget your father's honourable 
career, and how he might have been a peer but for 
his untimely death? Your grandfather fought at 
Waterloo; your traditions, child, date back to the 
CJonquest. Think of it 1 " 

* I don't want tp think of it," said Polly, jauntily. 
'' Traditions won't satisfy me ; I want the man I 
love." 

Half an hour later when Miss Dawson stepped 
lightly into a cab and drove away, her aunt turned 

from the window with a sigh. The cab rattled 
along by Hyde Park, bowled swiftly through Oxford 
Street, penetrated the mass of traffic in the City, 
and pulled up at the offices of the Callister Line. 

8 
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No sooner had Miss Dawson stepped on the paTe- 
ment than she suddenly changed her mind. 

''I won't/' she said vehemently; 'Til believe 
him I" 

She got back into the vehicle and a little later 
was being driven across London Bridge. From 
there to Balham was a good drive, and by the time 
she stepped into the doorway at ** Elmhnrst/' the 
portly housekeeper was spreading the table for 
lunch. Polly said she would wait the arrival of 
Mr. Holdaway, and sat down in the big armchair. 

" It will be nice if you can give me some lunch, 
too," she said. " Shall I be putting you out ? " 

" Not at all, miss," said Mrs. Button. '' There's 
plenty. And the master don't seem to eat like he 
used to do, more's the pity. Maybe he 'as some 
little worries. I dessay business is very trying." 

''I've thought he hasn't seemed quite himself 
lately," said Miss Dawson, roguishly. 

"Ah, you're right there, too, miss," said the 
housekeeper. " He's a different man in some ways. 
If you'll believe me, the strange ideas he gets! 
Had a fancy only a few days ago that he'd got a 
brother, and told me to prepare a room for him. 
And bless me, if he doesn't up and say at last that 
he isn't 'isself at all, but this very brother ! It's real 
worryin', and he 'asn't got over it yet. Sleeps in 
the visitor's room, he does, instead of his own bed." 
Any further revelations were cut short by the 
arrival of Mr. Holdaway himself. He almost jumped 
on seeing Polly in the chair. 

" By Greorge I " he said, " this is great I Polly, 
you don't know how glad I am to see you. I'm 
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ha^izig the most beastly uncomfortable time 1 Poor 
old John ! " 

** I know," said Polly coolly. " Aunty has been 
telling me. I'm going to stay to lunch.*' 

" Good ! " said ;rack. '' Til tell you aU about it." 

He was almost tired of repeating the details, but 
it was very necessary that Miss Dawson should hear 
everything that had occurred. In the intervals of 
disposing of mutton cutlets, roasted tomatoes, and 
some choice creations in the way of sweets, all — or 
all he considered that Polly should know — was told 
with graphic deliberation. It took a long time, 
because it was essential that his own sufierings 
should be given an adequate show. He had hoped 
when these were recounted that melting tears of 
pity would appear in Miss Dawson's beautiful eyes. 
There were no signs of such, but a sparkle of 
amusement seemed to be flickering there. 

'' WeU," she said, *' I can't help thinking that it is 
very hard upon your brother." 

"It is," said Jack, a little disappointed. He 
didn't think any outside sympathy was necessary on 
John's account, seeing that he'd given him all his 
own. ** But I'm going to put all my energies into 
setting things right. I'm determined that Johnny 
shan't suffer." 

" I hope he'll get back safely," she said, looking 
into the fire. 

Jack gulped down half a cup of coffee. 

'' By the way," he said, seriously, '' I didn't quite 
like the way your aunt went off yesterday. I hope 
she doesn't think there's anything underhand about 
things here ? " 
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*' She does," said Polly, '' she won't believe yonVe 
got a brother at all." 

" What I Well, of all " 

" She believes/' said Miss Dawson, " that you've 
made it all up, and that you're the house furnisher 
yourself ! " 

Jack Holdaway rose from his chair and looked 
down at her. 

" This is preposterous ! But you told her, 
Polly " 

** Oh, of course I told her I believed in you. But 
so far as that goes, I haven't seen your precious 
brother, have I ? I can't help auntie having her own 
opinions. And even then, you must admit that there 
were some grounds for her suspicion. Nobody here 
seems to know of the existence of two of you." 

Jack was obliged to agree that this was a draw- 
back. 

*^ They would have known if I hadn't just had a 
bit of fun with John," he said dolefully. '' It was 
only a joke ! " 

''I disapproved of it from the first," said Miss 
Dawson, primly. 

" I know you did," he said savagely. ** And here 
am I left without a rag of my belongings, practically 
tied down to this place! AH through that little 
afiEair." 

" And poor John is worse ofif I " 

** Poor John t Well, I suppose he is," said Jack 
grudgingly. But he didn't quite like John getting 
all the S3rmpathy. ''Anyhow, you'll be stajring in 
London now, old girl, an^ I can often see you, that's 
one comfort." 
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*' It's a comfort you must do without, I'm afraid/' 
said Miss Dawson, severely. ** Your duty now is 
to confine yoor whole attention to the business, and 
to try to make some reparation for the wrong you've 
done." 

Jack Holdaway choked back something in his 
throat. 

" You can just take me up to the big shop and 
show me round," said Polly, '*and then I'll go. 
After that we'd better not meet again until your 
brother returns." 

This suggestion did not appear to meet with entire 
approval. 

''You'd better not go there to-day," Jack said 
shiftily. ''I — you see, I'm a bit new to it. You 
can come down again when I've got the hang of 
things." 

" How absurd I I don't want to have to come 
down here again, I've told you that. I don't see 
why you can't show me to-day." 

" Of course not, but — I didn't tell you Johnny 
was engaged, did I ? It only happened on the day 
he went away. Beastly awkward for me. She 
came up there yesterday and I had to clear out to 
avoid her." 

"Her?" 

"It's a Miss Fergusson, daughter of a colonel 
down here. You see, she isn't aware of my existence, 
and she doesn't know yet that Johnny is gone. I 
wasn't prepared to tell her then, but I'm going to 
let them know all about it to-day. What I mean 
is, if you came up there and she happened to drop 
in, it might be awkward. You can understand, 
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Polly " 

''I think I can understand/' said Miss Dawson* 
rising with compressed lips. She gave a queer little 
laugh. 

** Polly, now I think that isn't nice of you ! " 

Miss Dawson moved towards the door. 

"I shouldn't tell her if I were you," she said. 
*' You'll need some company during your fortnight's 
work. Well, you're better off than I expected; 
you've got a business, and a nice home, and a 
colonel's daughter tool Hasn't John left you a 
pretty typist ? " 

"Go on!" said Jack hoarsely; "rub it in t I 
didn't expect this of you, Polly. You've disappointed 
me." 

"As long as Miss Fergusson doesn't disappoint 
you," said Polly, sweetly, " it will be all right. 
Which is my nearest way back ? You'd better not 
come, we may meet her." 

Jack strode into the hall and seized his hat. Miss 
Dawson laughed again in that aggravating way 
and followed. Together they passedout of the house 
and up the avenue. 

" Come along," said Jack desperately. " we'll go 
up to the showrooms. If Miss Fergusson comes 
there she must come. You can prove who I am, 
that's one thing!" 

" Thank you," said Miss Dawson, " I'm going to 
Bajrswater. I've no wish to wrangle with another 
lady for possession of you. I hope your brother will 
get back safely." 

Jack stopped for the purpose of saying something 
forcible, but thought better of it and went on again. 
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In his indignation he was obliged to laugh. 

" That's right/' he said» '' don't you show any 
mercy. If ever I play a joke on any man again^ 
may I be " 

" Ssh ! If yon are going to walk with me I hope 
you will behave yourself. Remember, your brother 
is a man respected in this neighbourhood, and you 
want to do him some good now, not harm." 

Not another word did John's brother utter until 
they reached the main road. 

** There isn't a cab," be said ; " we'd better walk 
across the C!ommon." 

" Thank you, a tramcar wiU do for me. Here is 
one to Victoria ; that will suit me nicely." 

" Polly I " There was a deep pleading note in 
Jack's voice. 

'' Gkx)d-bye I " said Miss Dawson. " I do hope 
John " 

" Hang John ! " he growled. 

" 'Ere you are, miss ! Victoria, 'urry up, 
please I " 

With a light laugh Polly Dawson withdrew her 
hand and ran across to the tramcar. The conductor 
swung an arm about her, slashed at the bell, and 
the car went off with a jerk. In a fury Jack stood 
looking after it. Polly sat by the window inside, 
but she didn't look out, and in another minute the 
thing had become a speck in the distance. 

There being no sense in standing in a public 
thoroughfare uttering vain threats, Mr. Holdaway 
turned in the direction of Imperial Parade. As he 
walked, away a tall soldierly man followed him. It 
was Colonel Fergusson, and he had been a witness 
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of the brief parting between the lovers. There was 
no trace of anger on the coloners face, merely an 
inscrutable smile; he seemed to walk with more 
dignity than usual. The latter fact may be accounted 
for by an item of news in the papers of that morn- 
ing. It said that the ship on which his elder brother 
and his nephew were returning from India had been 
caught in a typhoon and was missing. The colonel 
had had some experience in the East and he knew 
just how much chance a ship has when a typhoon 
strikes her. At the present moment his ears were 
tingling in anticipation of hearing himself called 
Lord Templeman. 

Jack Holdaway had been standing before the fire 
in his brother's office for some minutes before he 
became aware that he was not alone. Colonel 
Fergusson stood behind him regarding him as a 
magistrate regards a prisoner of whose guilt he 
is convinced. 

''Good-afternoon ! " said the colonel. 

'' Oh, good-afternoon ! " 

" You are not surprised to see me, Mr. Holdaway, 
I dare say," said the colonel. '' I am here to speak 
with you about my daughter.'* 

" Won't you sit down? " said Jack. 

" No." The colonel was in a determined mood. 
" I can say all that I have to say standing, sir." 

"And that isn't going to be anything pleasant, 
I'll bet," thought the other. 

The old soldier regarded him steadily. 

''I must first thank you for the assistance you 
rendered my daughter in a street accident. I am 
inclined to think the gravity of the affair has been 
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exaggerated, but our thanks are due to you just the 
same." 

'' Pardon me/' said Jack, anxious that no further 
complications should arise. " You are referring to 
my brother, I think. We are strangely alike. Just 
at present I am occupying his place here." He 
smiled on the colonel hopefully. 

^'I don't understand," said Colonel Fergusson 
" You are Mr. Holdaway ? " 

"Mr. Holdaway, yes. But not the Mr. Hold- 
away. I'm his brother. An unfortunate occurrence 
has sent the gentleman you refer to on a short 
voyage, and I'm filling his place in the meantime. 
His afEftirs are in my hands, and I shall be pleased 
to answer any questions." 

The colonel looked very hard at Jack and then 
round the office. 

" This is not the first time I have been told of 
a brother," he said sceptically. " I daresay for 
certain purposes it would be very useful to have 
such a man. But you are taxing my credulity 
very severely, Mr. Holdaway, in suggesting that 
you are not the owner of this business. To be 
perfectly candid with you, I must say that I can- 
not believe it." 

" Don't say that I " said Jack anxiously. '' I can 
tell you all the circumstances of how I came to be 
here. It's quite a romantic story." 

"I don't doubt the romance at all," said the 
colonel, with a grim smile. " I have come to the 
conclusion that romance is very much in your line, 
Mr. Holdaway. Now, I shall not mince words with 
you. I came here to say what I think of you, and 
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I'm going to do it. I consider yon a hnmbog and 
a trickster ! You made a proposal of marriage to 
my daughter, and she accepted you. She regarded 
you as a hero, and on that account I might have 
been disposed to give my consent. But within a 
day of the proposal you deliberately neglect and 
avoid her, and I have proof that you are carrying 
on with another woman — ^the woman, sir, no 
doubt, in whose company I saw you not twenty 
minutes since.*' 

At one time Jack might have been amused oyes 
this, but just now he was much more inclined to be 
annoyed. 

'^ You're making a mistake, colonel,*' he said. 
" The fact is " 

" The fact is, sir," said the colonel, interrupting 
quickly, " you have been found out ; and it is time 
somebody made it known the kind of man you are. 
In the interests of the public, Mr. Holdaway, I 
intend to perform that service. You are a hypo- 
crite, and those upon whom you impose shall know 
it!" 

The colonel was singularly cool in his denuncia- 
tion. By the narrowest margin he had escaped 
marrying his daughter to a common tradesman. 
Lord Templeman's son-in-law a furniture man ! It 
almost made him shudder. The circumstances that 
enabled him to break the fetters had come in the 
nick of time, and he would be able to cover his 
retreat comfortably by showing up John as a mean 
impostor. 

But it was a sad blow to John's brother. Things 
seemed to be going from bad to worse. Instead of 
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being able to make amends for the harm he had 
done, he was obliged to see all his Bins blossom and 
flower. As if it were not bad enough to be es- 
tranged from Polly, without all these other worries ! 
Anyhow, John's interests were the main thing now, 
and must be considered even at the cost of a little 
personal inconvenience. With this laudable senti- 
ment in mind he strangled his desire to kick 
Sybil's father, and moderated his tone. 

" Colonel," he said humbly, " I must admit that 
things do look as you say. But it isn't the fault of 
my brother John. I alone am to blame. I took 
advantage of the likeness between us to play off a 
few tricks on him. Now, if you'll just excuse him 
and say no more about anything I shall be obliged. 
Perhaps I can do something in the way of compen- 
sation ; as long as my brother doesn't suffer I don't 
mind." 

The colonel was not an imaginative man. He 
suffered from a belief that people under-estimated 
his intelligence. It was one of his pleasures to put 
them right. 

** Mr. Holdaway," he said tersely, " this is exactly 
what I might have expected from you. You are a 
hypocrite to the last. Oood-day, sir ! " 

He swung out of the ofSce and through the show- 
rooms into the street, leaving John's brother with 
thunder-clouds gathering thick on his brow. He 
was still staring in his wrath at the frosted partiticm 
when James Lorey entered with some papers in his 
hand. 

"There's a rather awkward case here, sir," he 
said mildly. " That Battersea family, the Barkers, 
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are behind with their payments again, and I see no 
chance of getting the money. If we remove the 
goods we shall leave them in a bare house. What 
—what had I better do ? " 

''Do?" cried Jack fiercely, turning upon him; 
" clear 'em out ! Leave the house empty, of course ! 
That's what you're to do! Let 'em go in the 
workhouse, or starve, or do what they like. John 
Holdaway must have his money, understand 
that ! " 

James Lorey was used to firm measures from his 
chief, but explosive oratory was something new. 
He gave such a start that he dropped the papers, 
gathered them up in a flurry, and fell over the mat 
as he went out. 

A minute later when a boy entered to make up 
the fire. Jack flicked his ear and sent him flying in 
wide-eyed surprise. After that he went into the 
warehouse, and put so much electricity into the air 
that the men collided one with another in their 
efforts to execute orders. 

The storm had not calmed down when he reached 
" Elmhurst," and Mrs. Button declared that she 
never, never would have believed it. She pulled out 
a letter received from her husband that morning and 
re-read it. 

'* A little business just suit us? Ah, it won't take 
me long to make up my mind either! " she declared. 
'' We ain't quite so bad off as to be Homing slaves 
yet, thank goodness ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MB. LIKNBT GOBS OFF SONG 

ONE of the many who had felt the weight 
of Jack Holdaway's displeasare was Mr. 
Percival Triphng. Qonsidering the ser- 
vices he had rendered to John, and his altered 
position in that gentleman's estimation, this young 
man was naturally resentful, and brooded over the 
indignity as he consumed his breakfast next morning. 

" You musn't come that game with me, old man,*' 
he said, battering in the top of an egg, and likening 
it for the moment to the new master's skull. 
" You'll find you've got the wrong party ! " 

It had annoyed Mr. Tripling to have to submit 
to the will of this spurious employer at all. He 
would have preferred to clap him under lock and 
key, and to lead him forth triumphantly on John's 
return. It would be a fitting climax to his 
achievements, and would entitle him at once to 
that special recognition which meant a big salary, 
and a possible future partnership in the business. 

At the moment, as he was forced to admit, his 
position was a weak one. Jack Holdaway held the 
trump card. For the time being he was the owner 
of the business. Nobody doubted that he was the 
actual proprietor, nobody but Mr. Tripling knew 
the secret. Open opposition to him might mean 
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digmiflnal, and Percival knew well enoogh that it 
was not his policy to risk that. At the same time, 
he was averse to letting his genius lie fallow. He 
wanted something to show his real employer when 
that gentleman returned. And in the meantime 
he wanted to be treated with the consideration due 
to one possessed of special information. 

Mr. Tripling hadn't any doubt at all that John's 
brother was an undesirable character. He was 
familiar with impostors in the sensational fiction 
he favoured, and they were always bold and im- 
pudent. Usually the hero had some hold upon 
them, but this was what he lacked himself. Beyond 
the privilege of imparting to Jack Holdaway such 
knowledge of the firm as he desired to possess, 
Mr. Tripling was no more than any other human 
cog in the Holdaway machine. 

It was not a pleasant position to be in. On the 
contrary, it was degrading. That was the way 
Percival looked at it. If he hadn't possessed a 
good share of natural pride, it might have dimmed 
the lustre of his fancy waistcoat, and crumpled the 
oieaRe in his immaculate trousers. As it was, it 
merely checked his good humour for the time, and 
burdened him with a severity beyond his years. 
Mr. Tripling settled down into this mood as he 
finished his coffee, and he felt that it became him well. 

As he rose from the table and looked at his 
watch, a tousled head surmounted by a piece of 
crumpled lace was thrust in at the door. Following 
it came an unshapely form in a dirty print dress. 
The low humming of a popular song bujszed across 
the room as this being introduced a pair of dis- 
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gracefdlly chapped hands to the dibris on Mr. 
Tripling's tray. 

" Eggs all right ? " she said cheerfully. 

The yonng num turned from a contemplation of 
himself in the glass and favoured her with a glance 
of haughty severity. 

" You can clear away/' he said. 

There was impudence in the maid's eyes. She 
stared for a brief space with open mouth at Mr. 
Tripling's waistcoat, and then shook with subdued 
laughter. 

" 'Ere," she said suddenly, leaning across the 
table and speaking in a hoarse whisper, "don't 
be late to-night, there's a chicking for dinner. It 
came this morning in a hamper from the country. 
It's a real one, not like she buys. Don't you be late I " 

Mr. Tripling ignored this burst of confidence. 
After an idle glance through the window he 
languidly consulted his watch again. 

"By the way," he said, "you may tell Mrs. 
Higgs, Sarah, that I shall probably not be in to 
dinner this evening. I expect to go up West." 

Sarah put down the articles she was holding with 
slow deliberation and looked at him in horror. 

" What, and miss the chicking ? " 

" Kindly give her my message," he said sternly. 

The maid surveyed him quietly with folded arms, 
then turned to an imaginary spectator, tapped her 
forehead and nodded. Her next glance at Mr. 
Tripling was alive with interest. 

"Gk>ing to see a speshulist?" she asked, in a 



The young man vouchsafed no reply. 
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" It must be nice to go up the West End/' said 
the girl dreamily, reversing an egg-shell on a cap 
and knocking it off with a spoon. "Play up at 'em, 
all milky I Last time I went along Piccadilly was 
in a motor car. Awf'ly jolly car it was. One of 
them a penny all the way!" She giggled. "I 
say, it was my evening oat yesterday, and as I went 
ap the High Boad I was looking in the shop where 
you work. Oh, isn't that droring-room sait in red 
plash lovely ! And those what-nots with the brics 
and braes on t All on the hire system too ! I think 
I shall save ap ^" 

" Look here, my girl," said Mr. Tripling severely, 
"it's time yoa began to anderstand yoar proper 
place in this hoase. Now, if I have any more of 
that talk I shall have to speak to Mrs. Higgs, and 
yoa'U find yoarself getting into troable ! " 

"I'm always getting into troable," said Sarah, 
popping a battered crast in her month. 

"It'll be serioas this time," he said wamingly. 
" Yoa are the servant here ; I'm a boarder. Kindly 
remember it." 

The servant made an elaborate cartsey and fell 
over her foot, in the manner approved by knock- 
aboat comedians on the masic-hall stage. 

" For goodness sake do 'old ap I " she said, 
slapping her left hand with the right one. " Clamsy 
thing I Before the gentleman boarders too ! Yoa're 
always tripping I " 

At this blatant travesty of the boarder's name 
she tamed and stared hard at a pictare from a 
distance of two inches. Mr. Tripling viewed her 
back with compressed lips and then stalked majesti* 
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cally from the room. With a frolicsome skip Sarah 
whipped all the breakfast things on to the tray and 
shuffled after him, bamping gently into the back 
buttons of his coat and begging his pardon in a 
loud voice. 

Twice or thrice during his journey from the 
Higgs' establishment to the High Boad, Mr. Tripling 
turned to look back at the house. It was in his 
mind to make some caustic and disparaging remark 
about the place, in which a prophecy of his early 
withdrawal to more select quarters would not be 
wanting. By the time he had got the nucleus of 
an idea the High Boad and its awakening bustle 
burst upon him, and his thoughts turned to 
weightier things. 

Mr. Tripling was not so severe in the office as 
niight have been expected. But he was reticent, 
adopting the plan of the great detective who says 
nothing but sees everything. He would look thought- 
fully at times towards the chief salesman's desk, as 
if debating in his mind what should be the man's 
fate when he himself became manager. His orders 
to the charwoman, who was putting a finishing 
touch to the place, were short and sharp ; and his 
replies to such talkative colleagues as approached 
him, brief and discouraging. It was not untU the 
business of the day got into full swing that Mr. 
Tripling's mood changed, and then it was due to 
outside influence altogether. 

He looked up to see Freddy Barker standing by 
his desk, and sharpening a pencil. 

'' Well ? " said Mr. TripUng austerely. 

'' Oh, there's someone asking for you in the ware- 

T 
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house, old ohap," said the yonth. " A lady." 

Percival remained unmoved. 

" What's her business ? " he asked. 

" No idea/' said Barker. *' I hadn't the cheek to 
ask her. Wish she'd enquired for me, that's all ! " 

He allowed a sigh to escape him, and began to 
sketch a heart pierced by an arrow on the frosted 
window pane. 

" A young lady, eh ? " said Tripling, interested. 

" About seventeen, I should think. Beautiful 
eyes and spanking hair. Begular peachy cheeks 
too ! One kiss from those lips " 

"That'll do. Barker!" said Tripling sharply. 
He got off his seat and strolled away, humming a 
light tune. To be looked upon as a lady's man was 
one of Mr. Tripling's ambitions. As he left the 
office Barker hunched up his shoulders and hid a 
wide smile with his right hand. 

There was no beautiful creature waiting in the 
warehouse. But at a small door leading from a 
side street stood a middle-aged woman. Tripling 
saw that he had been the victim of a trick. His 
anger, however, quickly vanished, and a thrill of 
mild excitement took its place. The woman was 
Mrs. Linnet, wife of the ex-tram-conductor. 

" What's the news now ? " he said a&bly. 

Mrs. Linnet looked round cautiously and then 
spoke in a low tone. 

"Tve brought it— the letter," she said. "WUl 
you let him have it at once ? I s'pose you know all 
about it ? " 

Mr. Tripling smiled and nodded. 

*' You'd better see if it's all right, sir." 
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4 _   _ _ 

As Mr. Tripling read the scrawl written on a 
half-sheet of notepaper he began to realise that 
things were not quite so black as they had looked. 
When he had digested it properly the heart under 
his fancy waistcoat was beating at a joyous pace. 

The letter ran : 

" Dbab Wipb, 

" I can't stand it no longer, the pain in my 
head is driving me mad. The cruel blow has done 
it. Good-bye all, if you don't see me again, don't 
greave. Dear wife, I am off my head. Good-bye, 
your husband, 

" Tbd Linnet." 

Mr. Tripling rubbed his chin and nodded. This 
was evidently a new move on the part of John 
Holdaway, of which he had not been informed. 

" So he's gone ? " 

"Went off early this morning, sir," said Mrs. 
Linnet, with a cough. " The gentleman said that 
would do. I'll bring the other note to-morrow." 

" You mean the " 

''The sad news," said the conductor's wife, a 
little uneasily, ** sayin' 'e's done it." 

Mr. Tripling glanced round and placed the letter 
in his pocket. 

" I know," he said cheerfully. " Well, mind you 
ask for me when you come. Everything is settled 
for the present, I believe ? " 

''For the present, sir, yes. Ted will be stajrin' 
away until he gets the gentleman's orders to come 
back. After that, I think " 

" Of course," said Mr. Tripling, divining what 
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she would say, ''after that everything will be 
properly arranged. Don't worry about that. Grood- 
morning ! Mind you ask for me to-morrow." 

The aatisfaction this letter gave to Percival was 
immense. It altered the state of aflEairs consider- 
ably. From being dependent on the whims of his 
employer's scapegrace brother he could now assume 
the upper hand. More than likely the fellow would 
consent to put himself in hiding, and leave matters 
in Tripling's hands until the real man returned. 
Whatever happened, Percival was certainly top dog. 

He walked into the chief's office a little later and 
carefully closed the door. A night's rest had calmed 
the nerves of the new master, and he was now 
more than ever bent on redeeming the past. He 
looked up at Tripling standing negligently on the 
hearthrug, and raised his eyebrows. 

"Tou want to see me, I suppose?" he said. 
" I'd better tell you at once that I'll have no liber- 
ties taken while I am here. Tou will please treat me 
vnth the same deference as the rest of the staff do." 

Mr. Tripling smiled. 

" This isn't a matter for the rest of the staff, Mr. 
Holdaway's brother," he said coolly. " It's between 
ourselves." 

Jack put down the pen he had been trifling with 
and looked sideways at the young man. There was 
that in Mr. Tripling's attitude which was not re- 
assuring to bis peace of mind. 

" Look here," he said quietly, " you're an impu- 
dent young devil. But if you've anything to say you'd 
better say it before I'm tempted to pull your ears." 

" I shouldn't advise you to do that," said Tripling, 
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with a touch of legal caution. "I don't think it 
would pay you. But I'll come to the point. I 
daresay you remember a certain tram conductor — 
fellow you assaulted in the execution of his duty. 
Subsequently pronounced unfit for work in con- 
sequence ? " 

" Well ? " 

"Well, you perhaps know that he mistook Mr. 
John Holdaway for his assailant, and came round 
here kicking up a nice old disturbance ? " 

"I wasn't aware of it. But if he has started 
worrying again you can leave him to me. It's my 
a£GEur, and I'll take the entire responsibility of it. 
I'll see that the fellow is properly recompensed. 
The next time he calls you show him in to me — 
unless he's here now ? " 

'' He isn't here now," said Mr. Tripling. ** For 
your sake I wish he was. And yet I don't know 
that I do. There's no knowing what a man might 
get up to when he's off his head. Here, you'd 
better read this note. His wife brought it, and I 
had a bit of a job to keep her outside. Perhaps 
you can suggest something." 

The new master read Mr. Linnet's scrawl twice, 
and finally dropped it on the desk. He took a 
furtive look at Mr. Tripling, who was gazing into 
the fire and shaking his head in a melancholy 
fashion. 

''This is a — a rather unexpected development,'' 
said Mr. Holdaway, getting up out of his seat. 
'' The man hints at suicide ! " 

** A fine-looking fellow too," said Tripling, with a 
sigh. " A good husband and a loving father ! " 
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"Well, it was an accident, anyway/' said the 
other, staring absently at the wall, and somewhat 
alarmed. "And I didn't hit him hard. I expect 
he soffered with his head before that." 

" I don't think so," said Tripling, pessimistically. 
" Never had a doctor in his life. A picture of health, 
and so kind-hearted all the neighbours loved him." 

Mr. Holdaway passed a worried hand over his brow. 

" Any children ? " he asked abstractedly. 

"Seven," gulped Mr. Tripling. "Two of 'em 
cripples." 

He watched Jack out of the corner of one eye 
and valiantly murdered a grin at its very birth. 

"Is his wife about here still?" asked the new 
master, looking nervously towards the door. 
" Something must be done." 

" She isn't here, but I think I might be able to 
find her," said Percival. " Poor thing ! I'll teU 
her to comfort the little ones and say their father's 
gone on a voyage. I suppose I'd better mention 
how sorry you are, and say you'll see she gets com- 
pensation ? But, of course, there'll be an inquest, 
and she'll have to say " 

" Hold hard," said Jack, with a shiver. " I think 
perhaps he may not go so far as we imagine. You 
run down and find out bis wife, and ask hei* if she 
can give you some idea where he's gone. You may 
be able to catch him up and stop the rash act, if he 
really feels like it. Take a cab if necessary. Get 
on his track somehow, in case he should be inclined 
to do something. He must be saved at all costs 1 " 

"I'm afraid it's too late," said Mr. Tripling, 
hopelessly ; " but I'll do all I can. Try to keep up 
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your spirits." 

Mr. Tripling's journey was not hurried after he 
got out of sight of the big building, and he carried 
a particularly cheerful countenance for a man on 
such an errand. After calling in and cautioning 
Mrs. Linnet not to appear at the emporium again 
that day on any account, he went on to the Higgs' 
establishment, dressed himself with care, and spent 
the afternoon at a West End exhibition, and the 
evening at a music-hall. 

His temporary employer was not in such a happy 
frame of mind. Having worn out the afternoon 
waiting for news, falling by turns into fits of 
irritability and dejection, he spent the evening 
furtively devouring the late editions of the news- 
papers. There was no " painful story of a suicide," 
or " shocking result of a tramway fracas," much to 
his relief. But of course it was early yet. He spent 
a most uncomfortable night picturing himself at the 
inquest, and listening to the caustic remarks of the 
coroner. Visions of subsequent developments, in 
which policemen appeared, and whispers of '' man- 
slaughter " were in the air, sent him into a cold 
perspiration. He scarcely dared to think of what it 
might mean. His position, Polly 

Morning came at last, and with it the newspapers 
again. He searched them with nervous eyes, and 
the more he searched the more comfortable he felt. 
There were suicides, bat they were of defaulting 
bank-cashiers, or of men who had made a mess of 
their love a£Eair8. Not a word relating to a tram 
conductor with a damaged head, not even an un- 
known body found. He felt better, almost cheerful. 
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It was all right ; Tripling must have overtaken his man. 

For a time he had been quite scared, but now 
that the anxiety was over he meant to act like a 
strong man, and with scrupulous justice. He would 
do the right thing by this poor devil of a conductor, 
and clear John's character absolutely. And he 
would use his intelligence keenly in all the other 
afEairs. A furniture house ought not to be more 
difficult to manage than a shipping office. By the 
time John got back he would not have much to 
grumble about. 

He sat down to a tasty break&st and drew forward 
a pile of letters addresised ** John Holdaway, Esq." 

'' Johnny has no secrets, thank goodness 1 " he 
said. ** I can open these with safety." 

The first was a little discouraging. It read : 

" The Anti-Tipplers Society. 
** Sib — Acting upon certain information received, 
the Committee and members of this brotherhood 
regret that they are obliged to call for your resigna- 
tion. It has greatly pained the brotherhood to find 
that one they looked upon as a loyal and faithful 
member, has fallen a victim to the forbidden liquor. 

" (Signed) Ghablbs Tittlbcome." 

" Damn I " said Jack. " Now, if that isn't in- 
fernally worrjring I I didn't want anything of that 
sort to happen. Upon my soul, I'm having the 
most beastly luck I " 

He tossed the letter down, and took up the next. 
It looked an innocent communication^ but its con- 
tents were equally weighty. 

'' The Affiliated Confederation of Non-Smoking 
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South Londoners are pained to find that Mr. John 
Holdaway, one of their most valued members, has 
surrendered to the destroying weed. In asking for 
his immediate resignation they are joined unani- 
mously by the Non-Faggers, the Empty Pouches, 
the Broken Pipes, the Anti-Gigs, and the Clean 
Throttles.'' 

'' It's that old devil of a colonel I " cried Jack 
savagely. "So that was his game! Fire-eating 
old reprobate I " 

"The Truth- At- Any-Price Brigade have been 
informed " 

He pitohed it in the grate with a profane remark. 

There were a few more from other societies, all 
of whom were acting upon certain information, and 
who were grieved and pained by it. They all felt 
called upon to ask, etc., which they regretted. 

" If that infernal idiot of a porter had only looked 
after my luggage this wouldn't have happened I Or 
was it the cab accident ? Women have no business 
in cabs, or in the way of cabs ! And that damn ship 
going ashore t That was the real start of it ; these 
fools of captains don't look where they are going ! " 

Fretting under these misadventures he went off 
to Imperial Parade. He half expected to see the 
conductor there sitting in the best chair, contrite as 
a man should be, and with Tripling keeping guard. 
At any rate, there was no commotion in the place. 
Clerks were busy at their desks, a couple of boys 
dusted the furniture, and the respectful salesman 
came forward with a respectful " Gk>od-moming." 

Jack looked round the comfortable office and sat 
down in the padded chair. He got up again slowly 
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as the door opened and Tripling entered. 

There was no need to ask the yonng man's 
errand ; it was plainly written in his attitude. He 
had chosen a dark snit as if to add emphasis to it. 
A slight droop of the head, sorrowful eyes, and 
silent lips. 

The new master made two attempts to question 
him, but his tongue refused to move. The third 
was more successful. 

'' He hasn't done it ? " It was a hoarse whisper. 

Tripling nodded his head. 

'' And such a loving father ! '* he said, with emotion. 
"He was the pride of the road. Seven little 
children " 

''Yes, yes, I know all that," said the wretched 
man. He looked round the room wildly, put his 
hands into his pockets, withdrew them and sat 
down. 

" Has — have they found — ^anything ? " 

" A note ; that's all." 

There was a long silence. 

" You can go," said Jack. " Shut the door." 

Mrs. Button was surprised at the sudden return 
of her master during the busiest part of the morn- 
ing. He said nothing, but went straight upstairs to 
his bedroom. After an interval he came down 
again in a lounge suit, the one he wore on rare 
occasions in the summer. He carried a brown bag 
and went out by the front door. All he said was : 

" I shan't be back to lunch, Mrs. Button ; nor to 
dinner, perhaps. You'd better not expect me until 
you see me." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THB BBCIPE FOB BIOHT LIVINO 

THE steward of the SS. Prometheus 
glanced along the deck to where a portly 
gentleman had just seated himself in a 
deck-chair beside a buxom lady. He looked mean- 
ingly at the stewardess, with whom he had been 
chattering, and smiled. 

" Something going to happen before we get to 
Liverpool, Mrs. Stock. You mark my words," he 
said. 

'' Nonsense," replied the stewardess, with a 
slightly heightened colour; "you men always jump 
at conclusions. Why, he has had hardly time to 
get his trunk unpacked yet." 

The steward half closed his eyes and nodded. 
He said he hadn't been in the passenger service 
twenty years for nothing; whereupon the stew- 
ardess retorted that she hadn't been a woman 
twenty years for nothing. 

" She's taken his fancy," asseverated the steward. 

" Then she isn't aware of it." 

"Maybe not," he agreed, withdrawing his gaze 
from the couple and allowing it to rove over her 
own linen-clad figure. '' Or maybe she's keeping 
it close. Women are like that, especially widders." 
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" Ib she a widow ? " asked the stewardess. 

" Can't say/' he replied. " I wasn't referring to 
her at the moment." He directed such a significant 
glance into the eyes of the stewardess that she 
suddenly found a new interest in the long waves 
rolling by. 

" The first day he come aboard at Madeira/' said 
the steward, in truthful tones, " he was like a bear 
with a shot in his head. Didn't like his cabin for a 
start ; asked if we were eret going to sail ; wanted 
to know to a minute how long the voyage would 
take, and grumbled whenever he got an opportunity, 
often enough without waiting for it. Next day he 
fell over her chair, and they became friends. He's 
been a changed man since. Never saw anything 
like it I When he talks to me now it's like a turtle 
dove a-cooing. The change has so got into his 
nature that he can't help himself. What do you 
suppose is the cause of it, Mrs. Stock ? " 

" The sea air," said the stewardess. 

The steward shook his head vigorously. 

" No, you can't tell me that. It's never affected 
me that way — ^though I've noticed a change in my- 
self lately. It isn't the sea air." 

The stewardess moved a little further off and 
smiled faintly. 

" Perhaps it's motherly love," she said plajrfully. 
'* She's older than he is. And she's one of the 
joUiest ladies I ever met. No nonseuse about her ; 
blunt, outspoken and full of fun. Tou may depend 
upon it, she's mothering him, Mr. Hughes ! " 

The steward was firm against this theory : gentle, 
but firm. 
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" It isn't that/' he said ; '' it's love. There noth- 
ing I know of that will change a man like a good 
strong affection for somebody. You can make a 
wolf into a lamb that way. And it's the only way, 
if you want my opinion. Why, now, there's myself. 
I suppose I was one of the roughest, grumpiest, 
bad-temperedest chaps i that ever stepped aboard 
a ship. But I've come round ; I speak that soft 
sometimes you might fancy I'm in a drawing-room. 
It's only come about just — just lately." 

The stewardess was careful not to look round. 
She didn't appear to have heard. After waiting 
vainly for some recofjnition the steward sighed and 
allowed his eyes to wander along the deck again. 
He nodded his head slowly. 

" Yes," he said ; " she is older. I can't say that I 
approve of it altogether. Give me for preference a 
difference of five years, with the balance on the 
man's side. But there are exceptional cases, and I 
think this is one. Now, I'm forty ; someone about 
thirty-five, say, would be just the age for me." 

'' That's exactly her age, I should think," said the 
stewardess, her eyes twinkling as she prepared to 
go below. ** Why, what an opportxmity, Mr. 
Hughes I " 

She had run down the stairs as she spoke, leaving 
the steward bristling with resolve. 

*' Come back, Clara ! " he called boldly, when she 
was well out of hearing. 

On deck the buxom lady and the portly gentle- 
man were engaged in conversation, heedless of any- 
one but themselves. 

" I don't agree with you, Mr. Holdaway," the 
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buxom lady was saying; ^'there's nothing I like 
better than a good cigar. I think smoking mnst be 
one of the greatest comforts a man can have. And 
it makes him human." 

"Then I'm sore you're right/' said John promptly. 

" Mind, I don't say that a man can't be human 

without it/' she added, tapping him lightly on the 

arm and smiling. *' Now I'll confess to you that I 

was dreadfully bored before you got on the boat at 

Madeira. There wasn't a man here, except the 

crew, who appeared to have ever done a day's work 

in his life. I almost think I ought to temporize 

and say that smoking is excellent for those who 

like it." 
" Not a bit ! " said John sturdily. " I am positive, 

Mrs. Patterson, that it is soothing — extremely 

soothing." 

" Soothing is exactly the word I should have 
used," she said, "though a good many of the 
most vigorous smokers are not the kind one would 
imagine ever needed soothing. Your brother, for 
instance ! " 

&he laughed joyously, and John accompanied her 
in a way that made the glasses in the saloon rattle 
in their sockets. 

" You know, we used to say in Cape Town that 
Jack Holdaway would never need a wife, as he 
couldn't be happier than he was/' said Mrs. Patter- 
son. " But, there, I mustn't be always applauding 
him, for I think what he's done since is beyond a 
joke." 

" It depends on how you look at it, perhaps," said 
John boldly. " I suppose I struck him as being a 
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very suitable subject, and when I look at it from 
here it seems different even to me. I'm not sure, if 
he should be happening to stay behind, as I suppose 
he is, that he's having quite the rosiest time. I'd 
made a little arrangement, as I told you, with that 
unfortunate tram man, and it has occurred to me 
that Jack may be unpleasantly scared if he doesn't 
find out the joke." 

Mrs. Patterson quite enjoyed herself at the pros- 
pect. 

" I do hope he doesn't find it out 1 " she cried. 
** It's one of the best things I've heard, and I'll take 
care that he doesn't hear the last of it." 

*' Well, he ought to approve of it when he knows," 
said John pleasantly. " My impression now is that 
he enjoyed his own jokes immensely." 

''Of course it was all very humorous," said 
Mrs. Patterson, her handsome, lightly-tanned face 
wreathed in smiles; "but he carried it too far. 
Still, I am pleased to find that you're taking it with 
a more kindly tolerance. Jack is really a good 
fellow when you know him." 

" And you know him well," said John, his voice 
softening. 

" If a fairly intimate acquaintance extending over 
five years can be called well, yes. Though it's a 
mystery to me, and to you too, it seems, how you 
ever came to be apart all those years. I really 
couldn't believe at first that you were not the Mr. 
Holdaway I knew, although I must admit that you 
had a more serious look than I'd ever seen before." 

*' I'm getting rid of that," he said quickly. 

" Perhaps after all the sea voyage is going to do 
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yoa good," she said. "Now I mast go. There's 
the first bell, and I daren't miss my dinner. This 
weather is giving me a most indecent appetite." 

John made his way to his own room and pro- 
ceeded to array himself in his brother's best dress 
suit. He paused at intervals to look dreamily at 
the waves skimming by, and he hammed lightly as 
he straggled to arrange his tie to perfection. When 
he was fully dressed he fell to musing as he pared 
his nails. 

" ' Some people are too busy correcting the faults 
ot others to attend to their own.' Something in 
that. ' I like to be generous when I can ; it's the 
best cure for insomnia in the world.' Yes, I think 
it's very likely. And it takes a clever woman to say 
that. 'Go to church — ' Now, what was that? 
Ah! — 'Go to church whenever you want to, but 
carry your Bible in your pocket.' H'm! That's 
neat. What a woman — what a woman 1 " 

Having assured himself that his clothes were 
spotless, John Holdaway thrust his hands into his 
pockets and stared out of the porthole. 

"It would cause something of a sensation," he 
murmured. " And yet I don't know ; perhaps I'm 
not so prominent a man there after all. Even 
Balham is a big place. As to Sybil — ^huhl what do 
Icarel" 

To prove that he didn't care John stared into the 
mirror and met his own bold look unflinchingly. 

Just then the steward opened the door to announce 
dinner. 

" Thank you ! " said John* " By the way — 
steward I " 
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'' Sir/' said Mr. Hughes. 

"I think you said we shall be in Liverpool in 
seven days ? '* 

" Seven days, sir, from now. The mail boats do 
it in much less ; but we'll be seven days. Sorry it 
can't be done sooner, sir ! " 

"Oh, I wasn't thinking of that," said the 
passenger. ** 1 find the voyage is suiting me very 
well. I think I could have dbne with a day or two 
longer." 

" It'll seem longer than you think, sir," said the 
steward, slowly and prophetically. " Before we get 
into Liverpool you'll feel you've known everyone 
aboard for years. It's remarkable how much can 
happen in a few days on a ship. A week here is 
like a year ashore — for some things. Now, to give 
you an instance. On our last voyage we brought a 
young lady from South Africa. Half way home we 
took on a gentleman, and they became acquainted. 
Would you believe it, sir, that couple had run 
through a long courtship and been engaged three 
days before we got home! Lor' bless you, sir, 
there's time in a week for a man to repent of his 
past life, change his religion, and look ten years 
younger. Dinner's waiting, sir ! " 

John laughed cheerily. 

" I say, steward ! " 

Mr. Hughes came back again. 

John put half-a-crown into his hand. 

" I'm much obliged to you, sir I " 

Mrs. Patterson sat next to the brother of her old 
friend at dinner. She had arranged a seat for him 
by her side immediately on learning his identity. 
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In this position, before a well-spread board, with 
weather that gave the digestion no trouble, John had 
started to undergo the metamorphosis already so 
obvious to the eyes of the steward. 

Mrs. Stock had been correct in her guess at the 
lady's age ; she was just thirty-five. A very good- 
looking woman, but just a little too stout to suit 
the tastes of the cadaverous military men returning 
from service in South Africa. She openly declared 
that her stoutness was just a proof of the correctness 
of the old proverb : she laughed so much. 

Greatly to his own surprise, John rapidly became 
a convert to Mrs. Patterson's cheery philosophy. 
He found himself supporting theories that were in 
direct contrast to his former convictions. He made 
statements out of his own mouth that would have 
appalled the brotherhoods of Balham. And what 
was more astonishing, he believed what he said. 
He admitted without hesitation that he had held 
different opinions; he now saw that they were 
wrong ones. The narrowness of his previous views 
must be ascribed to the circle in which he had 
grown up, and which had hedged him round like a 
fence ever since. 

" Being from unforeseen circumstances forced to 
listen to the opinions of other people," John had 
said on his awakening, '' I find that common sense 
obliges me to agree with them." 

This was not altogether a correct statement of 
the case. If unforseen circumstances had not 
brought Mrs. Patterson with them, it is probable 
that John Holdaway might have clung to his 
opinions just the same. Common sense occasionally 
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comes to the aid of narrow-minded people, bat it is 
left to that mysterious influence of which Cupid is 
the presiding god to work wonders and perform 
miracles. 

Mrs. Patterson's own common sense undoubtedly 
influenced John, but it was backed by a pair of 
soft grey eyes, and supported by the mature charms 
of thirty-five years. And well supported too. For 
Mrs. Patterson having decided that she liked John, 
laid herself out to be very agreeable to him. And 
when a nice woman of thirty-five does that, even 
without any designing motive, she can cause a good 
deal of a flutter. 

'^My ideas are very revolutionary, you know, 
Mr. Holdaway," she said, as they paced the deck 
together. " I'm really a dangerous person to listen 
to. I don't believe in the modem methods of love 
and marriage, nor the adopted systems of business, 
nor the ways of charity. I'd let a young woman 
marry her groom if I thought they suited, one 
another. I'm sure many of them would be happier 
with a groom that with the husbands they take. 
The business man is too studiedly mean and hard 
altogether. It would pay him to be generous if he 
only knew it. As to charity, instead of personally 
giving away five pounds, we pay other people four 
pounds to distribute one. So be careful that I 
don't seriously upset some of your ideals." 

"You have already," said John; "and I'm glad 
of it." 

" Well, it's nice of you to put it like that," she 
laughed. " And you are gping to smoke a cigar ? 
That will be another barrier down. What a re- 
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fiponaibility you are patting on my ahonldets. I 
shan't sleep to-night." 

" But you know you said that generosity is good 
for sound sleep/' John reminded her. '' So please 
be generous and say I may smoke. That will 
satisfy both of us." 

''I can't help being generous when you place 
such fiftith in my opinion. I think you're very 
brave ! " 

John had persuaded the steward to get him 
something very mild, and he lit up with a reckless 
disregard for the past or the future. 

The days passed pleasantly enough. Mr. Hold- 
avray's anxiety about his business had practically 
vanished. He had assumed at first that it might 
come to no great harm left in the hands of the 
staff ; now he didn't attempt to wonder whether it 
would or not, but dismissed it from his mind. He 
had learnt that no good could come of worrying 
about it. When the softer moods began first to 
take him he was disposed to .be sorry that Jack was 
left in a pickle without his luggage, but eventually 
he dismissed that too. Not for want of heart, but 
for the same reason, that as he could not help him 
it was fruitless to worry. 

He didn't even worry about Mrs. Patterson. 
Possibly because she had a way of detecting worry 
and discouraging it. 

" Ah, how much a woman can do for a man if 
she makes up her mind to it," said the steward. 
He had followed the friendship between John and 
Mrs. Patterson with unflagging interest, and had 
used every point in it remorselessly to bring the 
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stewardess to her senses, as he called it. ''She 
encourages him, that^s what I like about her ! " 

" Do you mean that she's tr3ring to make him fall 
in love with her?" asked Mrs. Stock. 

" Of course not/' said the steward. *' He's fond 
of her already. She's merely making the path 
pleasant. Strewing flowers in the way, I should 
call it." 

'' I don't see that a man's way needs to be made 
pleasant," said Mrs. Stock ezasperatingly. " It's 
like having jam to take medicine. Mrs. Patterson 
shouldn't have to give encouragement to anybody, 
she's far too charming and pretty for that." 

The steward looked hard at Mrs. Stock's blooming 
cheeks for a minute in silence. 

" So are you pretty," he said. 

" Mr. Hughes I I wish you wouldn't say things 
like that I " 

*' Oh, don't you throw any flowers in my path," 
he said bitterly. ''I don't need any encourage- 
ment!" 

Mrs. Stock stared at him with wide eyes. 

*'You know I've been a changed man this 
voyage," he said, his courage oozing away. "And 
you ought to understand why. I can't help it, 
you shouldn't be so — so — you ought to see there's 
a difference in me." 

''I have seen it, Mr. Hughes," said the stewardess 
reprovingly. ''You're not like you used to be. 
You've got into a way of saying foolish things, and 
behaving in a most strange manner. And for a 
man of your age " 

" Well ? " he said sharply. " I'm forty." 
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" Oh, I wasn't suggesting that you are old." 

There was a few minutes' painful silence. 

" Mrs. Stock/' he said in a lowered voice, '' you 
don't think forty is much of an age for a man, 
do you ? •' 

"N — ^no," said the stewardess, a little embar- 
rassed. 

" Do you think there'd be any harm in my trying 
to marry someone about twenty-five, say?" 

** About twenty-five ? " said Mrs. Stock. She 
was thirty-five herself. 

" About twenty-five," repeated Mr. Hughes, *^ or 
a little under." 

There was a look of confusion on the face of the 
stewardess, aud it seemed to give Mr. Hughes the 
greatest satisfaction. 

" But — no; no, I suppose not," she answered. 

'< Thank you," he said, humming a tune. '' That's 
what's been worrying me. I just wanted your 
advice." 

The stewardess changed colour. 

" Mr. Hughes," she panted, " do you mean " 

"Clara," he said briskly, seizing her about the 
waist, "you're about twenty-five or a little under, 
aren't you ? A woman's as old as she looks, isn't 
she?" 

" Oh, go on with you! The very idea ; how dare 
you I " she cried, blushing. 

In another minute she had run downstairs, 
leaving the steward performing an impromptu 
hornpipe. 

In the run from Madeira to Liverpool one can 
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count on a tolerable namber of fair evenings, 
but the English climate in its worst mood usually 
begins to assert itself towards the end of the voyage, 
when the voyage happens to be in January. John 
Holdaway was lucky in this respect, for the last 
evening turned out to be all one could desire. It 
was freezing, but there was no wind, and the moon 
was at the full. 

Charming as the prospect was on deck, it didn't 
draw the passengers from the attractions of bridge. 
After South Africa a freezing moonlight night in 
English waters isn't particularly alluring; not so 
alluring as a warm saloon and cards. But with 
John it was different. When the voyage has been v 
short and crowded with unusual incidents, the last 
evening may have a sentimental interest too deep 
for expression. If the steward's observation was 
correct, as he was prepared to bet his hat that it 
was, John Holdaway and Mrs. Patterson would be 
on deck whatever the temperature might be; and 
until a certain question was settled one way or the 
other, they were going to stay there. 

He was right too. As surely as the usual interval 
had elapsed after dinner, so surely did John appear 
above, and so surely did. Mrs. Patterson follow. 
And the ship's officers who happened to be about at 
the time hardly smiled, so certain had they been of 
it. For although the steward took credit to himself 
for being the most acute observer on board, there 
was really scarcely another person in the ship who 
didn't know what was happening. 

John Holdaway's face was such an open book, 
and his actions where Mrs. Patterson was concerned 
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were as easy to read as the alphabet. It is not 
likely that this good lady didn't know what every- 
body else knew. Bat she wasn't the kind of woman 
to be displeased by it. Honesty, she said onoe, had 
many different expressions, but none of them on- 
pleasing. 

As they paced the promenade together John was 
less talkative than osnal. Mrs. Patterson did most 
of the talking, and so fiur she hadn't given him an 
opportunity to say what was in his mind. Perhaps 
because she wasn't quite ready for him to say it. 

They stopped at last to lean over the side. Ex- 
cept for the familiar drone from the boat itself 
there was no sound. The sea was comparatively 
calm, and stretched a limitless space before them, 
John was conscious of nothing but that the boat 
steadily neared England, and that he had something 
important to say. 

'' It is ten years since I was in England," said 
Mrs. Patterson suddenly. " I wonder how I shall 
like it after Cape Town ! " 

" You'll find it changed," said John. 

''I suppose so. I shall be expected to state 
definitely whether or not I want a vote, and I shall 
find the woman steadily encroaching on the pre- 
serves of men." 

John squared his shoulders. 

''I don't think that women have been treated 
quite fairly," he said. 

" In what way ? " 

"We haven't given them credit for as much 
intelligence as they have. Look how you've opened 
my eyes to things on this voyage. I was narrow 
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and old-fashioned before I met you. You've made 
me see things different — in a proper light." 

" And my intelligence did that ? " she said, turn- 
ing to him with a questioning smile. 

John wavered as he looked at her. 

" Well, perhaps it wasn't your intelligence " 

She laughed quickly. 

"I mean to say," he explained feeling that he 
had made a stupid blunder, " that it wasn't your 
intelligence alone which did it. You have " 

"Experience?" 

He eyed her doubtfully. 

" It wasn't the word I was going to use." 

"Then we'll say charm," she declared boldly. 
" But that's a proof of experience, for without ex- 
perience I shouldn't have dared to speak." 

" I've enjoyed myself immensely, I should like to 
say that," he told her, not knowing what else to 
say, and anxious not to lose ground. 

" I'm so glad," she said. " Without your company 
I should have been positively miserable. There was 
really nobody on board to interest me except the 
steward, and if he hadn't been trying to induce the 
stewardess to marry him ever since we left Gape 
Town, even he would have been a failure. It was 
quite diverting. I suppose you noticed it ? " 

"No," said John, feeling a little ashamed. "I 
was too busy," he added quickly, " with my own 
affiairs." 

"Learning to smoke," she said provokingly ; "of 



course." 
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Not only that," he said, gaining courage. 
"Well, they'll make a nice couple," said Mrs. 
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Patterson. ** He's quite an amiable man, and she's 
good-tempered and good-looking/' 

" Yon mean the stewardess ? " said John. 

" Yes. I feel quite interested. I've made up my 
mind to buy them a wedding present when we get 
ashore. And if you're feeling generous yourself I'm 
sure you can't do better than follow my example." 

" I couldn't do better than that in any case/' he 
said, jumping at the chance. " I'll buy them some- 
thing with pleasure." 

"That shows how well we've gofc on together/' 
she said evenly. "I wouldn't have made the 
suggestion to an ordinary acquaintance." 

" I don't believe you would. You've been especi- 
ally kind to me. I'm not joking." 

" Aa if I didn't know that ! " She turned to him 
with a smile. "I know you too well to make a 
mistake. I believe I can read your thoughts." 

"Can you?" he said eagerly; "then you must 
know that I've got to like yoa bettor than anybody 
I ever met before." 

" Oh, Mr. Holdaway, it is nice of you to say 
that!" 

" We shall be in England soon," said John, lean- 
ing towards her. 

We're nearly there." She looked that way. 
Then it's time for me to speak. Mrs. Patterson 
— ^I wish I knew your other name." 

"It's Ethel," she said promptly. " Fancy you not 
finding out ! But I believe you're going to ask me 
to marry you, Mr. Holdaway." 

" I am," said John : " wUl you ? " 

" Yes, I think I will." 



If 
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There's no knowing what a man will do if he has 
sufficient encouragement. John actually caught 
Mrs. Patterson round the waist and kissed her on 
the lips. And he'd only known her a week ! She 
was agreeably surprised. 

"Why, of course I'll marry you, John!" she 
said. 

The steward caught sight of a portly gentleman 
skipping downstairs just when the bridge party was 
breaking up. He ordered whiskey from the purser 
and with a lighted tsigar in his mouth entered his 
cabin. Faint strains of a riotous melody presently 
issued therefrom. 

Mr. Hughes rubbed his chin thoughtfully for a 
moment and then turned away. A little later he 
knocked at a cabin door down a dark corridor. 

" Clara I " he said softly. 

"Whatever is it?" came the playful answer. 
The door opened to an extent of two inches. 

" He's done it ! " said Mr. Hughes. 

"Done it? Who's done it?" asked the stewardess. 

"Him," said the steward impressively, feeling 
that further explanation would rob the announce- 
ment of its solemnity. 

" Oh I " said Mrs. Stock, suddenly enlightened. 
" Well ? " 

" Accepted," said the steward briefly. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A SHOCKIKO DISCOVBBY 

THE feeble light of a January afternoon 
was struggling through the windows of 
Tom's Coffee House at Woolwich, as Jack 
Holdaway threw down a time-table and looked at 
the clock. 

*' Half past three/' he said : '' I'll chance it." 

Passing through the swing doors he stood medita- 
tively on the step. 

'' He ought to come by the Prometheus, and she 
got in this morning. In that case he'll catch the 
first train up, seeing that he isn't the sort of chap 
to waste time. That means he'll have got to 
London by mid-day. Now, if I drop in on him 
to-night, say, about eight o'clock " 

Without concluding he got off the step and walked 
reflectively down the street. 

Since his hurried departure from Balham on 
hearing the sad news about Mr. Linnet, John's 
brother had spent the most uncomfortable time of 
his life. He didn't quite know why he had bolted. 
Because you happen to have hit a person over 
the head and he subsequently develops suicidal 
tendencies is no reason why the law should call you 
a murderer, or even put it down at manslaughter. 
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Jack had argued that out since. At the time he 
acted on the spur of the moment — more, he told 
himself, to preserve the good name of his brother 
than for anything else. It wonld have been par- 
ticularly awkward if this fellow's wife told the 
police all that had occurred, and they had chosen to 
takd him into custody pending an enquiry. The 
respected name of John Holdaway of Balham would 
immediately have been dragged into the mire. It 
had already been sufficiently besmirched. That 
was enough, without newspaper notoriety, which 
would only make matters ten times worse. And 
John would not be present to defend himself — ^to 
tell one and all that the whole miserable business 
was due to his being cursed with a fool of a 
brother. 

During the past week he had had ample time to 
think over things, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that John wasn't such a bad sort as he had 
believed. 

"Environment," he said sagely, "can mould a 
man into almost any shape, and in this case it has 
been playing the very devil. But there's a bit of 
the old Adam underneath in brother John, or I'm 
very much mistaken. He can't hide it entirely." 

That upstairs room wanted some explaining 
away. But Jack believed that John fancied he was 
sincere when he said it was merely a backwater for 
the spoils of his campaigns against vice. 

" The fact is," he said, in critical contemplation, 
" Johnny wasn't quite cut out for a saint. There's 
a flaw somewhere. He's got an hereditary patch 
that keeps working round and tempting him to go 
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on a boBty and he whittles it down into a drop of 
whiskey and a French novel. It's heroic when yoa 
come to look at it properly. He isn't a hypocrite 
at all. He's just trying to sabJDgate that bad patch, 
and all things considered I think he has done Yery 
well. If it had been myself I should have fertilised 
it and made it spread all over the system. Properly 
handled I believe John might be made a very 
decent fellow. And, by George ! if I get oat of this 
mess I'm not sure that I shan't take him in hand 
and make him the man he was intended to be I " 

In the meantime he was considerably disturbed 
about Mr. Linnet. Beflection convinced him that his 
real duty was to return and face the consequences. 
He saw the wisdom of this after lying for a day in 
a cheap lodging in Whitechapel. And when he 
moved on to Limehouse he had nearly persuaded 
himself to go back. The newspapers were still 
mute regarding the afiEftir. There was no account 
of the finding of the body, nor of the inquest, nor 
of the sudden disappearance of a Balham furnisher. 

The man might not have killed himself at all. 
These people often change their minds after writing 
farewell notes. Literary eflEorts of that kind seem 
to have a wonderfully sobering eflfect. Jack had 
almost started to pack up his b^g when it occurred 
to him that the fellow might have delayed his own 
death merely for a couple of days, and have arranged 
the job so that the police would arrive at the 
Balham house simultaneously with the return of 
J. Holdaway, Esq. 

He thought it over for a day and shifted his 
lodgings to Silvertown, by way of precaution. The 
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printed sheets remained silent, and a furtive glance 
at the police station revealed no bills enquiring for 
his own whereabouts. 

It is possible that he would have gone back after 
all if a distrustful thought hadn't come to him that 
the police were lying low and suppressing all reports 
of the afiiair in an effort to throw him off his guard. 
Jack had been out of England for some years, and 
was ready to give Scotland Yard credit for the 
adoption of more subtle methods than it deserved. 
So assured was he that his new theory held weight, 
that he turned his back on Silvertown and hurriedly 
crossed the water to Woolwich. 

And here he had remained ever since. Not con- 
tentedly, it must be admitted. His acquaintance 
with Woolwich held no affectionate memories, and 
his enforced residence there had turned a mild 
interest into absolute loathing. 

And then there was Polly. Jack Holdaway was 
really very fond of Miss Dawson. Just how all this 
would affect her he had not been quite able to 
decide, but he knew how it would affect her aunt, 
and the contemplation of such a revelation gave 
him the cold shivers. He had written to her niece 
once, explaming the whole wretched business, and 
making it plain that his absence was due entirely to 
an affectionate regard for his brother's good name. 
It didn't sound very convincing when read over, 
but BoUy was an intelUgent girl and would under- 
stand. There was no reply to this letter, possibly 
because it was sent from Silverto¥m and he had 
since moved to Woolwich, leaving no advice of his 
whereabouts. He had overlooked this and spent 
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the days watching the sluggish trajffic on the riyer, 
bitterly reviling the inconstancy of woman, and in 
particular the aggressiveness of aunts. 

The boat which John must have caught being 
due, Jack thought over the matter and decided to 
pay a visit to Balham. If trouble awaited him it 
must be borne. At any rate, John would be there 
to defend himself; at least be hoped so. Once or 
twice he had an unpleasant feeling that something 
might have occurred to delay his brother's return, 
but he unhesitatingly stifled it. 

He walked now towards one of the unsavoury 
streets leading to the waterside and turned into a 
third-class lodging-house. The place had not been 
chosen from personal taste, but when a man leaves 
home hurriedly with a small amount of cash, and 
wishes to evade the police, he is apt to choose dark 
comers without much scruple as to their sweetness. 

" Dirty hole ! " he said contemptuously, viewing 
the tattered mat at the entrance. It was a wet 
afternoon, and with the instinct of a man used to 
carpeted floors he paused to wipe his boots. The 
door of the common room on the ground floor stood 
open. At a long dirty table therein the patrons 
were wont to take cheap meals supplied by the 
establishment. He had cJways preferred to choose 
some cleaner place elsewhere himself. Only one 
man sat there now, and as he looked up from a form 
by the fire Mr. Holdaway was surprised into star- 
ing at him. The stare becoming mutual he went 
into the room instead of proceeding to his bedroom 
above. The man had risen and met his advance 
with an air of swaggering insolence. 
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I seem to know yonr face/* said Jack. 
I doBsay you do/' replied Mr. Linnet, for it was 
no other than this estimable person in the flesh. 
" And aU I can say is that I'm glad to see you've 
woke up. Another day and I should 'ave been up 
in town after you ! " 

John's brother received this speech in some 
amazement. 

" I call it dirty, treatin' me like you did," said the 
conductor, producing a clay pipe and expectorating 
into the fire. "And after we'd arranged it all so 
comfortable. I sends you the letter sayin' I was 
leavin' 'ome, and I sends you the other sayin' I was 
going to do it. And then the missis can't catch a 
sight of you. Givin' 'er the go by ! Why " 

He paused suddenly as the other man stepped 
close up to him. 

" I know you now," said Jack excitedly : " you're 
the tram conductor I bowled over I " 

Mr. Linnet eyed him with some nervousness. 

" Well, it don't matter now," he said, " who did 
it. Jest to oblige you I was goin' to drop into the 
water. Leastways " 

'' You infernal scoundrel ! " cried Jack, seizing 
him by the throat and shaking him. " You miser- 
able dog of an impostor! Oh, you low, skulking 
sweep ! " 

In his resentment he shook Mr. Linnet so 
vigorously that they tripped over the wooden form, 
and fell heavily to the floor, where Jack couldn't 
resist the opportunity to rap the other man's head 
smartly on the boards. 

'' And I've been leading a dog's life for a week 

X 
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throagh you, I " he said Bavagely, rapping the con- 
dnctor's head again. " Oh, you — ^yon worm ! " 

'* 'Ere, that's enough ! " spluttered Mr. Linnet. 
''You let me get up. I'll 'ave the police in for 
this ! " 

Mr. Holdaway released one hand to shake his fist 
in the conductor's face. 

'' I've a good mind to give you the higgest hiding 
you ever had in your life! " he said, breathing hard. 
** Pretended to commit suicide, eh ? And I've been 
skulking in holes like this for you I " 

He got up slowly and stood glaring as the ex- 
tramway man edged away. 

" Assault and battery, that's what it is," said Mr. 
Linnet wrathfully. ** And who put me up to the 
game, eh ? Who said 'e wanted to give his brother 
a lesson ? All right, you can't get out of it, and 
I'll 'ave damages, too; see if I don't! Cowardly 
assault ! All right, don't you fret I " 

Jack stared at him with fascinated eyes, the 
whole truth of the matter suddenly revealing itself. 

" Oh, my dear brother John ! " he said. " So 
this is your work? This is the bad patch again, 
eh?" 

" All right ! " said Mr. Linnet, nodding his head 
and readjusting the scarf about his neck. "I know 
my book." 

Without more ado Jack Holdaway hedged him 
into a comer and got out the whole story. It showed 
Mr. Linnet to be a quite innocent party all through, 
led on by a designing and wealthy tradesman. 
Personally he bore no malice for the tramcar 
assault, though he had suifered the loss of his 
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employment. 

"You were drunk/' said Jack severely; " other- 
wise yon wouldn't have been so officious, and I 
shouldn't have hit you. But we can leave that out 
of the question. This is a much more serious 
offence. What do you suppose is going to happen 
when I give information that you have deliberately 
circulated the report of your death, with intent to 
deceive ? Do you know the penalty for an offence 
of that sort?" 

Mr. Linnet didn't know it, any more than Jack 
Holdaway did, but he was prepared to believe that 
his action was against the law, and at once capitu- 
lated. 

** I give in, sir," he said humbly. " I hope you 
won't be 'arsh. It was your own brother, sir; 'e 
led me on." 

" He will receive due punishment for it," said 
Jack sternly. 

"If it wasn't for the missis," said Mr. Linnet, 
assuming a proper repentance, "I wouldn't mind 
so much. And that daughter o' mine, she'll lose 
'er place. If I hadn't been out o' work at the 
time " 

His submission was so complete that Mr. Hold- 
away decided he should go scot free. Not only 
that : on realising that the source of his own dis- 
comfort was now removed, he became magnanimous 
and promised to find the man a fresh berth. 

To a certain extent Jack Holdaway's satisfaction 
cooled down as he journeyed back to London. He 
couldn't forget that he had had a most unpleasant 
time during the last week, and had been made a 
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fool of into the bargain. And this had oome at a 
time when he was earnestly trying to reform, to 
make some reparation for the trouble he'd brought 
about. He must have something to say to Johnny 
about this. He decided that he would be very 
severe with him. There was no question of being 
apologetic now, John had evened up matters very 
well. If anything had to be said, any apology to be 
made, it seemed to be his brother's duty to perform 
the of&ce. 

Further reflections only served to emphasise this 
view. He began to consider himself a very much 
injured person. And, what was much more discon- 
certing, he was going to look the simple fool of the 
whole afbir. When all was said and done he could 
only see one person against whom the laugh would 
turn, and that person was himself. The knowledge 
annoyed and depressed him. 

Mr. Holdaway had purchased a second-hand suit 
for his retirement, but he substituted his usual 
attire for this on returning to London, and went 
direct to Peterson's Hotel. 

There was a little mild excitement on his arrival, 
and the manager came forward to announce that 
John Holdaway had returned that day and deposited 
the luggage previously taken away. He surmised 
that the brothers had already met. 

"We haven%" said Jack. "My brother will 
probably expect to find me at his own residence." 

The manager believed such to be the case. 

A porter appeared when he got upstairs and 
announced that a lady had called in the morning 
and would come a>gain later. 
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" PoUy," said Jack meditatively. " Ah 1 " 

He hadn't quite decided how he should receive 
Miss Dawson. Doubtless she was properly re- 
pentant now for having been so cruel. She would 
have found out her mistake and be very loving and 
kind. That was only right, but he was not sure 
that she ought to go unpunished. And there was 
just a chance that she would view this last predica- 
ment of his in any but the serious light due to it. 
He should have to call her to order if she did. A 
joke is all very well, but 

Miss Dawson called that evening and Jack went 
down with a chastened air to the drawing-room. 
The young lady had it to herself, and was looking 
beautiful in a new fashionable coat and a fur toque. 
There was nothing sombre about her garments, 
such as one might have expected in a penitent. 
On the contrary, she looked particularly perky and 
vivacious. 

" I do believe you've got the grumps," she said, 
taking in Jack's sober visage with smiling tolerance, 
and showing her pretty teeth. 

He forced a wan smile. 

" If I have," he said, treating her to a look of the 
deepest reproach, eminently suitable for a silver- 
haired clergyman, " I don't think anybody can say 
it isn't excusable." And he sighed audibly. 

''Poor dear!" said Miss Dawson, showing her 
teeth again. '' Is that for the tramway man or for 
yourself?" 

Mr. Holdaway looked positively stem. 

" So you know of that infamous business, Polly? " 
he said in hollow tones. 
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" Oh, dear, yes," she said laughing. ** I thought 
I'd go down to Balham just to hear how everything 
was going on after I got your letter, and a young 
fellow there told me the story. When I repeated 
all I knew to your brother this morning I thought 
he'd have apoplexy — ^he laughed so." 

" Then you've seen John ? " 

Miss Dawson nodded. 

** And he laughed ? " said Jack slowly and 
incredibly. 

" Boared I " said Miss Dawson, bubbling over at 
the recollection. ''And so did my aunt. They 
were amused ! " 

Jack Holdaway looked round the room with a 
puzzled expression and then took stock of himself in 
the glass. 

''Polly," he said a little perplexed, "you don't 
see anything strange about me, do you ? Nothing 
— queer ? " 

" Nothing out of the ordinary," said Miss Dawson 
complacently. "You seem to have cut yourself 
while shaving, and your nose looks rather more 
crooked than usual ; that's all." 

Jack ignored these irrelevant remarks. 

" And you say my brother laughed, and your aunt 
also?" 

PoUy repeated the statement. 

Jack Holdaway sat down and sighed again. For 
the moment he seemed to have forgotten his own 
grievances. 

" Poor old John ! " he said, shaking his head. 
" And I was in hopes that the voyage would do him 
good. It was an enforced one, truly, but I hoped 
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and expected that he would get some benefit from 
it." 

''If you're anxious on that score/' said Miss 
Dawson quickly, " you need not worry. He has got 
some benefit from it." 

He shook his head again. 

" You don't know John, my dear. If you'd met 
my brother before he went away you'd understand 
that this is a most unaccountable and dangerous 
development. It's some new kind of disease, for 
your aunt appears to have caught it as well." 

Miss Dawson seemed to be enjoying herself. 

" Oh, but atmty always was jolly," sbe said. 

Jack made a horrible grimace. 

** Do you mean to tell me Polly, that you consider 
your aunt * jolly ' ? " 

Polly opened her eyes widely. 

''Why, Aunt Ethel is the liveliest person you 
ever met ! " she said. 

"Excuse me," said her fianc6, with a worried 
look, " but would you mind telling me to whom you 
refer? Is this another aimt of yours? I should 
like to know to make sure that my brain isn't giving 
way." 

" Of course it is," said Polly, " I don't mean Aunt 
Claire that you met in London, but my other aunt 
—Aunt Ethel." 

Jack groaned. 

" Another one, eh ? Two of 'em I " 

" And she knows you well," said Polly ; " and you 
know her." 

John's brother was reduced to a state of wonder- 
ing imbecility. 
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** Oh, I suppose I*d better tell yoa ! *' said the girl 
at last, yiewing his features with some satisfaction. 
''It's like this: Aunt Ethel has just oome home 
bom Cape Town, and she met your brother on the 
boat. They came along together. She's a Mrs. 
Patterson." 

Jack Holdaway's face cleared perceptibly. 

''I knew a Mrs. Patterson in Cape Town/' he 
said. 

" It's the same," said Polly. '' She mistook your 
brother for you on the boat, but as soon as she 
found out her error they became great friends." 

Jack glared. 

** And what is more," said Miss Dawson, nodding 
her head to give emphasis to her words, " they fell 
in love with one another and are going to be 
married ! " 

Her fiauci got up out of his seat in surprise. 

'^Johnny going to marry Mrs. Patterson?" he 
said in a mild shout. " The lucky brute ! " 

It was Miss Dawson's turn to look astonished. 

" Don't be silly, Polly. You know what I mean. 
I was just thinking it was lucky for a chap like him, 
that's all. You don't know Johnny." 

I've met him," said Miss Dawson softening. 
A most charming man! How you could ever 
come to say the things you did about him is more 
than I can imagine. He's simply full of fun ! " 

Jack shivered and felt his forehead nervously. 

''I suppose I was mistaken," he said feebly, 
*' or else your aunt's influence has had some effect. 
That must be it. Nice woman, Mrs. Patterson. 
Oh, yes, she could do it. I said Johnny had the 
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makings of a decent fellow in him, and only wanted 
bringing out; well, she's relieved me of the job. 
And so they're engaged ? Poor Sybil ! " 

Miss Dawson tossed her head. 

"If yon are referring to Miss Fergusson, your 
sympathy is wasted. According to all I hear it is 
likely that the marriage might never have taken 
place. Colonel Fergnsson has succeeded to his 
brother's estates and is now Lord Templeman." 

" The deuce he is ! Fire-eating old tiger ! I 
wouldn't have that man for a father-in-law for ten 
thousand pounds ! But it's just as well for Johnny 
as things have turned out. And I suppose you are 
properly repentant now, Miss Dawson, for your 
unjustifiable suspicions ? " 

One look at Polly was sufficient to show anyone 
that repentance was furthest from her thoughts. 

"Jack," she said sharply, "I'm not going to 
marry you, after all ! " 

"Why not?" he asked. 

" Because I don't like you ! " 

" That's all the more reason why you should 
marry me," he said pleasantly. " If you try hard 
you may in time grow to like me. There's nothing 
like having a mission in. life ! " 

"Your brother's only a furniture dealer, you 
know," she said relentlessly. 

"You're not marrying my brother," he said 
gently. " And if you wait a bit your aunt will be 
only the wife of a furniture dealer. But my family 
doesn't matter. There are enough honours in your 
family for the two of us." 

" Well, I'll think it over until to-morrow," said 
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Miss Dawson. ** Aunt Ethel and John are coming 
to dine at Barton Terrace to-night, and yon may 
come too. Aunt Claire is in Scotland." 

<< What a shame I " 

'' Do be honest, Jack I You know yon don't like 
Aunt Claire — ^though I'm sure yon can't disapprove 
of her more than she disapproves of yon. Whatever 
she'll say when she hears about Aimt Ethel is 
more than I care to guess. You'll come to-night ? " 

'* Of course, sweetheart ! " But his tone lacked 
enthusiasm. " All I hope is that I shall be able to 
be civil to John. You Imow, that business with the 
tram conductor was a dastardly piece of work ! " 

** The suicide affair, you mean ? " 

"Certainly. You don't know the agonies I've 
suffered during the past week. It was a most un- 
feeling thing to do ! The — ^the — ^but perhaps you're 
not very much interested ? " 

Miss Dawson had been looking at a picture. 

" I'm not ! " she said sharply. '' After the way 
you've carried on I think the less you say about things 
the better. You haven't had half so much to put 
up with as John had. And you hit the man in the 
beginning, didn't you ? It's your own fault, isn'tit ? " 

Jack looked at her in mournful astonishment. 

" Well, if you say so, Polly " 

" I do," said Miss Dawson, like a beautiful spirit 
of justice ; ''I think you are entirely to blame 
yourself for all you have suffered. But I've forgiven 
you, and that alone ought to send you into the 
seventh heaven of delight I " 

" It has," said Jack, looking more wretched than 
ever. 
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" Then you'd better cheer np/' said MIbb Dawson. 
"Anybody would think you — ^you hadn't anyone 
who cared for you ! " 

He suddenly gathered her into a strong embrace 
and kissed her. 

"Jackl" 

The door opened and a page boy appeared. 

" Telegram, sir ! " 

Mr. Holdaway took the orange-coloured envelope 
from the tray. 

" From Balham/' he said, turning it over. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

FUBNITUBB AKD PHUiANTHROPT 

THE workers at Imperial Parade were be- 
ginning to slack in anticipation of the 
mid-day meal, when John Holdaway 
opened the door of the showrooms and walked in. 
James Lorey nearly dropped a book of patterns 
he was examining, and within a minnte the pens 
of the junior clerks were flying at doable the pace 
they had been accustomed to during the past week. 

The chief walked directly into his office and 
closed the door. Except that he was smiling and 
that his step was more springy than usual, he had 
not altered. The sta£F expected no farther altera- 
tion than this. For John Holdaway to smile and 
get a spring into his step was as much as their 
wildest hopes could expect. His absence had evi- 
dently been productive of good results. 

In response to a summons James Lorey appeared 
before him. 

Mr. Holdaway held out his hand. 

"How are you, Lorey?" he said. "I hope 
everything has been going on well while I was 
away. My departure was hurried, but I knew 
that I might trust you to look after things." 

The salesman could scarcely believe his ears. 
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It was the first time John had offered to shake 
hands, and the action now ahnost deprived the 
poor man of breath. Never before in all his long 
service had he received a word of praise. Such a 
sndden joy surged up within him that he couldn't 
stem the moistness that came to his eyes. 

" How is business ? " said John cheerily. 

^'Fair, sir; fair," said the salesman. ''Things 
usually slacken a little about this time of year. 
Most of the marriages are put off until Easter." 

''A wise proceeding," said John. ''The spring 
is the proper time for people to marry, Lorey. 
One couldn't select a better time than Easter, I 
think." 

" Certainly, sir : no— yes, I think so." 

"Everything else smooth, I hope?" 

The salesman coughed slightly and rubbed his 
chin. 

"We've been having some trouble with the 
Barkers," he said; "that family in Battersea. I 
did as you said and set about seizing the goods, 
as they couldn't pay, but the neighbours rallied 
round them and barricaded the house. Of course 
there was nowhere for them to go but to the work- 
house if we had cleared them out. On that account, 
and fearing that the case might get into the news- 
papers, I thought it wisest for the good of the firm 
to let things rest until you returned." 

"You acted quite properly, Lorey," said John. 
"But did I say you were to distrain? I don't 
remember." 

" Those were your orders, sir," said the salesman 
nervously. " But I think you were a little upset at 
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the time." 

''Most likely. Let me see, how long have I 
been away ? " 
" Abont a week, I think, sir." 
John smiled. 

" Ah 1 Yes, I was upset, no doubt. Don't trouble 
the Barkers any more, Lorey. Just call on them 
when you are over that way and say they may pay 
when they can." 

The salesman's answer was scarcely audible. He 
was not used to surprises of this kind, 

"By the way," said his master, "you are not 
looking very grand yourself. I daresay you could 
do with a holiday. Arrange to go away for a fort- 
night as soon as you can." 
" Thank you, sir ; it's very kind of you." 
" Not at aU," said John : " not at all ! I don't 
expect you to work without a holiday. All well at 
home?" 
" Thank you, sir ; yes, pretty welL" 
He spoke with some hesitation now. 
" I hope you are not having trouble with that 
daughter of yours," said Mr. Holdaway. " She's a 
woman now, Lorey, I suppose? " 

"Yes, sir." The man seemed grateful for the 
enquiry. " To be quite honest, she has given me a 
good deal of anxiety lately. Engaged herself to a 
young fellow who is earning barely enough to keep 
himself, while another man in a really good position 
is willing to marry her. We can't persuade her to 
give up the first." 

John turned to him with a look of concern on his 
face. 
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" I'm sorry to hear this/' he said. " But if you'll 
take my advice you won't try to persuade her any 
further. I'm younger than you, Lorey, and won't 
presume to know better, but in my opinion nothing 
is of so much importance in marriage as love. 
Your daughter is doubtless fond of the first man and 
not of the second. If I were you I should let her 
choose for herself. You might send Tripling in 
to me." 

James Lorey went out of the office like a man 
hypnotised. For John Holdaway to drop business 
and talk of love was surely the end of all wonders. 
The roof would fall in next. 

Mr. Tripling received his summons with cahn- 
ness ; he had been waiting for this moment. He 
straightened his tie and prepared to enter the 
presence of his employer with the assurance that 
nothing but ho^ours and fair words awaited him. 
John Holdaway's wish had been granted: his 
brother was utterly routed. 

'' Is that Tripling ? Sit down, Tripling." 

This was not quite what Percival expected. He 
had seen with some surprise the welcome accorded 
to the salesmaui and imagined that his own would 
far exceed it. John hadn't offered to shake hands. 
But if he had forgotten the services rendered to him, 
and the footing on which they stood when he went 
away, it was not going to be Tripling's fault if he 
still remained ignorant. 

" Hope you enjoyed yourself, sir," he said easily. 

John looked him over for a moment. 

" Very well, thank you, Tripling. You've nothing 
to complain of since I went away, I trust ? I think 
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there was some trouble with a tram oonduotor, 
wasn't there ? " 

Percival opened his eyes and drew himself ap. 

" I should just think there was, sir ! You wwe 
fearfully worried about it. And somebody imper- 
sonating you also." 

** Quite right; my brother," said John, opening his 
letters. 

Mr. Tripling bowed. 

'' Thank you, sir. I shouldn't have presumed to 
give the gentleman that term if you hadn't led the 
way. I suppose you know, sir, that your brother 
was sitting in this room conducting the business 
for some days as if it was yourself ? " 

'' I heard it to-day," said Mr. Holdaway. " And 
I was not altogether surprised. Tripling." 

Percival was glad of the hint; evidently there had 
been some sort of reconciliation ; he must be careful 
how he talked. At the same time it was necessary 
for John to understand to what extent his indebted- 
ness ran. 

"I had an awful lot of trouble with him," Tripling 
said ; '' but of course for the sake of the business, 
sir, I couldn't let things go on. I just warmed up 
that conductor and brought matters to a head." 

John looked up in cm interested way. He smiled 
now at the remembrance of his last interview with 
Mr. Linnet. He had heard from Miss Dawson of 
the unfortunate result. 

" How did you manage it, Tripling ? " he said 
indulgently. 

" Well, sir," said Percival, " I couldn't possibly 
see the firm going to rack and rain, as I guessed it 
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would do with someone at the head who'd been 
serving yon badly. Nobody else here knew that 
your brother wasn't yourself — I mean to say the 
real master. But I knew, and it was my business 
to get the gentleman out of the place — which I 
did; using, sir" — ^he said impressively — "the only 
weapon I had at hand. ' The tram conductor', I 
said to myself, ' has got to die ! '" 

Mr. Tripling was exceeding the bounds of strict 
veracity at a hazard, but he thought himself justified. 

'' I thought I'd arranged that myself. Tripling ? " 
said John, now able to view his own conduct with 
more leniency. 

" To a certain extent, sir," agreed Percival, " you 
had. Though I doubt if he'd have carried out all 
instructions if I hadn't taken him in hand myself. 
You see, I'd learned how to handle the man, sir." 

"And this fellow really went off and pretended 
to commit suicide, eh?" said Mr. Holdaway. ''The 
result being that my brother suddenly disappeared. 
That is the story, I believe ? " ^ 

It would have been a much more lengthy and 
graphic story coming from Mr. Tripling, but he 
admitted that such was a brief summary of the 
facts. Not without some disappointment, however ; 
having relied on his own dramatic powers to create 
a sensation in the recital of it. 

" Well, I'm rather sorry it happened, Tripling," 
said John, ** but I don't blame you. You did as you 
thought right." 

" I hope so, sir," said Mr. Tripling, with an ^ir of 
martyrdom. 

"And I think I made certain promises to you 

Y 
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over that a&ir/' continued his master. ''Well. 
I'll see what can be done. I shall want somebody 
to look after the warehouse hands in future, and I 
think perhaps that position might suit yon. We'll 
talk about it another day. I wish you would just 
ring up my housekeeper on the telephone and teU 
her I shall be in for lunch." 

''Lunch, sir?'' said Mr. Tripling, with some 
depression. 

'' Lunch/' said John. 

Percival obeyed this order in a dispirited way, 
retiring afterwards to his own desk in a state of 
marked bitterness. So this was the reward of all 
his masterly effort : a position in the warehouse ! 
He wasn't to be made manager at all. Brooding on 
the rank injustice of it Tripling gave way to disloyal 
thoughts. If the whole story came out in the local 
paper it would have a piquant flavour. It might 
pay John Holdaway to keep it out of print. On 
second thoughts be saw the futility of such a course, 
for this Yojrage had made a different man of the 
master of Holdaway Brothers. His nature had 
changed in some way; Tripling could see that 
plainly. Either he had been influenced by this new 
brother, or the sea air had done it. Percival felt 
certain somehow that even if the story did get 
about John wouldn't mind now. 

His train of thought was disturbed by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Freddy Barker. Barker was in a state 
of repressed excitement. 

" I say, Trip, old man, you don't notice anything 
particularly brainy about me just now, do you? " 
he asked. 
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" Brainy ? " said Tripling irritably : ''what do yon 
mean ? " 

** Don't look as if I'm bursting with intelligence 
do I ? " said Barker. " I went into the old man's 
office just now and found him smoking a cigar. He 
shook hands with me and gave me a five bob rise 
without asking for it There isn't going to be an 
earthquake, is there ? " 

Mr. Tripling got off his stool and walked savagely 
away. At the entrance to the warehouse he paused. 

" Tes, sir," the lift man was saying, '' I do find 
it rather heavy work moving all the stuff single- 
handed. And my shoulder has been a little weak 
since I ricked it." 

''Then you must take no more risks, Pearson," 
said John Holdaway kindly. " Go to Mr. Lorey and 
tell him to advertise for an assistant. You're an 
old servant of mine and I don't want to lose you. 
Where's the porter ? Ah, Bowley, I shall want to 
see you this afternoon; that uniform of yours is 
getting shabby, and I want to speak about your 
wages. Come to me after lunch." 

The men stood looking at one another as John 
turned into his office, put on his hat, and went out 
through the showrooms humming a tune. 

" Would you mind pinchin' me. Bill ? " said the 
porter in a whisper to the liftman. 

The liftman shook his head in a dazed way and 
leaned against a pillar for support. 

'' I must tell my old woman about this," he said, 
drawing a long breath. " You 'eard what he said, 
Alf — didn't want to lose me ? " 

Mr. Tripling turned away to the clerks' room, 
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placed a hat depresaingly on his head, and went off 
to lunch. 

Out in the main thoroughfare John Holdaway 
was stepping along briskly. Life had more interest 
for him now. Until he had met Mrs. Patterson the 
world outside Balham seemed scarcely to be worth 
his notice. He viewed it now to the detriment of 
his old surroundings. The district in which he 
walked had altered. It had shrunk and become 
sordid in his absence, and he saw all its smug 
littleness. He didn't feel nearly so important as he 
used to feel, the metamorphosis had stripped him of 
the cloak of self -righteousness and left him humble. 
All the little thrones he had occupied in Balham 
were in back streets that he mistook once for wide 
thoroughfares. And the emporium itself, from 
becoming the centre of the district, had dwindled 
into a moderate building on a rather dull parade. 

These things had no depressing effect on Mr. 
Holdaway, who was rather pleased with the clear-- 
ness of his vision. All his life he had been wearing 
smoked spectacles. He had been born in them, and 
might have died in them if a spirited woman hadn't 
had the temerity to snatch them off. 

John found it interesting to ruminate on the past 
as he went along. Everything would be interesting 
to him now. It was like beginning a new life. As 
he neared the snug residence where most of his 
gloomy life had been spent, he got a sharp reminder 
of other days. He paused on the kerbstone while 
an open brougham swept by. In it were seated 
Lord Templeman and his daughter. 

Any embarrassment that John might have felt 
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was instantly made negative by the attitude of his 
old friends. They completely ignored him. It was 
hardly to be expected that a new baron should 
recognise a mere tradesman, more especially one 
who had dared to first woo and then slight his 
daughter. But the satisfaction was mutual. On 
reaching Liverpool that morning Mr. Holdaway 
had been a little troubled about his friendship 
with Miss Fergusson, until he glanced through the 
newspapers. An item he read there put his mind 
at ease. Sybil had soared out of his reach. 

He felt no regret. It seemed as if Fate could not 
have acted more kindly. When he thought of 
Ethel Patterson it appeared astonishing that he 
could ever have been interested in Colonel Fergus- 
son's daughter. 

He stopped suddenly on turning into the avenue. 

"That won't do!" he said, looking over at his 
old residence. It almost gave him a shock. '' It's 
absolutely funereal. Why, Ethel would get the 
blues there. I'll have that ivy down and put a 
rambler rose in instead; and Diggle must fit the 
windows with tiled boxes for flowers. I'll get him 
to paint the porch a light colour, and the fence too ; 
and we must have electric light. Good heavens ! I 
never noticed what a gloomy hole it was before." 

The versatile Button had returned frpm Swansea 
during his master's absence, and was now patiently 
awaiting his arrival — not in any spirit of trepida- 
tion. The vagaries of doubles had ceased to interest 
him. So widely had his eyes been opened to the 
possibilities of the boarding-house traide in South 
Wales, that he had decided to be done with service 
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and become his own master. He conveyed this 
intelligence to John with proper speed. 

" I'm sure I wish yoa success, Button/' said John 
good-naturedly, '^ijid I think you ought to do 
well. Mrs. Button is a first-rate cook." 

"Oh, I think we shall manage, sir/' said the 
man, with easy assurance. ** The business I have 
in mind is already established, and I can take over 
the management whenever I please. But we shall, 
of course, be glad to suit your convenience in any 
way." 

John had not quite forgotten the part that the 
frolicsome Button had played in the recent comedy, 
but he waived all that. It would be better, after all, 
for Ethel to choose her own servants. 

Nothing happened to dampen his spirits during 
the rest of the day. He discovered the little pile of 
letters from the societies of which he had once been 
the shining light, but his opinions on these subjects 
had altered so considerably that he was able to read 
them with satisfaction. 

The dinner that evening looked like being a dis- 
tinct success. It wouldn't have been easy to find 
a cosier place than the dining-room at Burton 
Terrace, and with the absence of Aunt Claire any 
possible cloud likely to cast a shadow on the gather- 
ing was removed. If anything was wanting it 
was perhaps a little more cheerfulness on the part 
of the manager of the Callister Line. A settled 
melancholy seemed to have fallen on him, which 
even the spirits of Miss Mary Dawson were incap- 
able of removing. He took John's hand with a 
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rather preoccupied air, and received ihat gentle- 
man's clap on the back with a little shiver. 

" I apologise, old man/' he said humbly. '^ I can 
see now that I was in the wrong. Forgive me if 
you can." 

"Not a word!" said John heartily. "If it 
hadn't been for you " 

" Say no more," said Jack. 

" But I shall say it," said John. " Miss Dawson, 
I was a fool and a hypocrite. I'd been trying to 
make a name for myself by shepherding the people's 
morals, while all the time I was a wolf in the fold, 
robbing them of the little pleasures that make life 
bearable. I was the leading spirit in a dozen 
societies for the suppression of their freedom, 
which, thanks to my brother, have now thrown me 
overboard." 

Jack shook his head gloomily. 

" I don't think I quite agree with you, John," he 
said ; " I believe I shall give up smoking myself." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Aunt Ethel. " Here, 
come and sit down at the table, for goodness' sake ! 
If you say another word I'll wire the news to Cape 
Town, and you*ll get the warmest reception you 
ever had on your return." 

Jack obeyed meekly. 

"Balham's done that for him," said Miss Daw- 
son, stroking her fiance's hair, with a smile. " Poor 
Jack ! I do believe he's sorry now that he ever hit 
that man on the tram." 

"I shall look after him," said Jack piously. "But 
we can't help ruminating that the feUow would 
never have made himself obstreperous except for the 
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inflnence of liquor." 

" Pass him the sherry, dear," said Mrs. Patterson 
lo her niece. " I don't like to see him taken in this 
way." 

*' I don't think I'll take sherry," said Jack faintly. 

"Bat if I poor it out for you?" said Polly 
coaxingly. 

" Well, I don't want to make myself objection- 
able. At the same time, I shall seriously consider 
the question of total abstinence. It's a great 
subject." 

As he took the glass gingerly between his fingers 
Mrs. Patterson said something in an undertone to 
John, who burst into a laugh that made the candle- 
shades quiver. Jack put the sherry down un- 
steadily and stared at him. In his absorption his 
lower jaw dropped, and be sat with both hands 
clutching the table. It was not until John had got 
over his amusement that his brother was able to 
collect himself, and then he did it in a half dazed 
fashion. He sipped the sherry, put it down again, 
and shook his head slowly. 

The parlourmaid appeared with a choice of 
soups. 

** Thick," said Jack heavily. 

She passed round the table. 

" Clear," said John. 



THB END 
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railway journey. An exciting and ingenious tale." 

THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN KYNNERSLEY. 

Crown 8va 6/-> 

FuHch-—" I read every word of the book, and enjoyed nearly all of them." 
Mamimg Po«#— ** Mr. Foz-Davies' extremely clever and entertaining book." 

BT HABOLD FBEDEBIC. 

MARCH HARES. Crown 8vo. 3/6. Third Edition. 

Daily ChronicU—"* 'BaowkU fanciful, stimulating, a pure creation of ianc|' 
and high apirita. * March Hares ' haa a joyoua impetus which carries everything 
before it ; and it enriches a class of fiction which unfortunately is not copious." 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT HAROLD WEBDEKliy^conhmicd, 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY. ObMrvati<ms in Philistia. 

FCap. 8vo. 3/6. Second Kditioo. 

PmUMmU GsM«^-**ICr. n«d«ricisMhi«veiyb6atiathifl light and d«licata 
Mdrt, whkh to sprtad with laaghtar and good hamonr." 

BT SICHARD aABHITT. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS AND OTHER STORIES 

Crown 8vo. 6/- Second Edition. 

Daily Ckt vmf U ** A aabtle compoand of philoa<»hy and irony. Let tiM 
reader Uke theae atoriea as pare fan—lively incident and droll charecter— and be 
will be agreeably anrprieed to find how atimalating they are." 

T i m m " Here is learning in plen^, drawn from afl ages and moat langnagea, 
bet of diyncae or dalneea not a eentence; The book babbles with laoghter. . . . 
Hto sense of hamonr has a wide range.** 

BT EUZABBTH CN>DFBET. 

THE WINDING ROAD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



Liitrmry fVorU—**A carefnlly written story. . . . Miss Godfrey has the mind 
of a poet ; her psgas breathe or the beaatifm in natare withoat giving long 
description, while the single-hearted love between Jasper and Phaaioe is dee- 
cribed with power and charm. * 

THE BRIDAL OP ANSTACE . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

tVgsifmiftsUr GaarMr— "An individual charm and a sympathetic application 
have gone to the conception of Miss Godfrey^s book, a remarkable fMwer of 
characterisation to ita making, and a refined literary taste to its composition." 

Truth—" Charmin^y told. ... A slory in which your inteieat gains and 
d eaps M fiiom the beginning." 

THE CRADLE OF A POET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

\* The poet is a product of the stone qnarry rei^ion of Doroeuhira, and the 
story concerns itself with his development sad a conflict between ancient h*aditi<m 
and modem spirit. 

BT A. R. <H>RINO THOMAS. 

MRS. GRAMERCY PARK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

IVorU^" In the Isnguage of the heroine herself this, her story, is didigfat- 
ftilly *bright and cnte* " 

Obag r vtr—** Fresh and amnsing." 

BT HANDABTDE. 

FOR THE WEEK-END. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

SAiMd^n/— ** Only a woman, sarely, would write such deep and intimate 
truth about the heart of another woman and the thinga that give ner joy when a 
loves her." 



A GIRL'S LIFE IN A HUNTING COUNTRY. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Dmiiy N«w—" A sweet and true represenUtion of a girl's roamnce;'* 
&o/«naM— "There are aome admirable character aketches in the book and a 

lot of quaint philosophy, whimsical thoughts and quoted verse, all of which 

should greatly entertain tne reader." 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FIC TION 

BT HSNRT HiBLAND. 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

lUustrated by G. C. Wilmhurst. 165111. Thousand. 

^MMbiMy— **The drmwinfi mraall MBceUcnt in styl* and really illnstradirv ol 

SatHfday JSmMv—** Wholly delightfol.'' 
PaU MaU GoMgUt-'* Dain^ and^lelidoiu." 
7'iwM'a— ** A book amony a thoaaand." 
^tcMov^^'^A charming romance." 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. Crown 8vo. 6/- Third Edition. 

Tim49^" There ia no denying the charm of Che work, the delicacv and 
fi»grancy of the atyle, the annnv play of the dialogne, the vivacity of the wit, and 
the gracefnl ilijR^t of the fancy. 

TForA#->**The reading 01 it ia a pleaavre rar« and nnaUoyed." 

THE LADY PARAMOUNT. Crown 8vo. 6/- ssth Thousand. 

7tfM#*-" A fanustic, delightful love-idyll." 

Sp^eiaior^** A roseate romance without a crumpled roae leaC" 

Daiiy Maii—*' Charming, dainty, delightful." 

COMEDIES AND ERRORS. Crown 8vo. 6/- Thiit! Edition. 



Mr. Hbitrt lAMsa, in ForintMhay /{mmv— **Mr. Hailand haa clearly thonaht 
out a form. . . . He haa maaterea a method and learned how to paint. . .. His 
art ia all alive with felicitiea and delicaciea." 

GREY ROSES. Crown 8vo. 3/6 Fourth Edition. 

Daily Tdtgruth-^ * Grey Rosea ' " are entitled to rank among the choicest 
flowers of the realms of romance." 

Spwiaiar^^* Really delightftiL * Caatles near Spain * is as nesr perfection ss 
it could well be." 

Dtttiy ChrotticU—** Charming atories, aimple, full of ireahneaa." 

MADEMOISELLE MISS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 Third Edition. 

Sftakn^^** All through the book we are pleased and entertained." 
Bookman—** An intereeting collection or early work. In it may be noted the 
vndoubted delicacy and strength of Mr. Harland a manner." 

BT AUOE HEBBEBT. 

THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

EvtniMg Siamdanf—**A very human, intelligible book. . . . eicoeedingly 
dever and earnestly reaL" 

Morning Pooh-'" Reveala an nnnanal cleameaa of vision and distinction of 
style and thought." 

BT MUBIEL HINE. 

HALF IN EARNEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 




girl but shudders at the idea of the bondage 
marriage. Hia love ia emancipated, unfettered. He ia ambitioua, politically* 
allowanimself^o become entangled with hia chiefs wife, and is too indolent to 
break with her even in justice to the girl he lovea. Eventually there comes a 
time when all the threads have to be gathered together, when love has to be 
wstehed with ssMtion, snd in Kilmamojr's caae the denooement is sneacpectod 
andatartling. 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT kBHOLD HOLCOMBE. 

THE ODD MAN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



OiM of the most rafreshiny mdmniBring books Chat 
read for some nonths. ... * The Odd Man * m a hook to pnt oa one's 
and Mr. Holcombe's is a nsme to remember.' 

7tM#*— ** A clever and competent piece of work." 

Paii Mail G€U0U9-^** The brightness, snontaneity, and constant flow ol its 
homoor make * The Odd Man ' a feast of fun?* 



BT WILFRID SGIBBOROUGH JACKSOH. 

NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. Crown 8vo. €/- 



MmHeh0»t«r Guardian—^^TYim kindly hnmoroosphiloaophy of this most dhpert- 
ii^ story is ss remarkable as its attractive style. There is hardly a page withovt 
somethinf quotable, some neat bit of phraaing or apt wording of a tmth.* 

HELEN OF TROY. N.Y. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



Dmiiy CArDM»ci^**The atory is at once original, impoasible, artifidsl. and 
very amnsing. Go, get the work and reed." 

EptMtmg Skmdmn§-'** There is s rollicking yet phiastble tone that csnies the 
reader along." 

TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. 6f- 

GioU^** Written with all Mr. Jackson's simple, nnaliected charm." 

fVorU- ** One can confidently promise the reader of this skUfiiUy tt«ated and 
VDconrentional novel that he will not find a page of it doll. It is one thst will be 
not only read bat remembered." 

BT MBS. JOHH L&NE. 

KIT WYK. Cf«wn Sro. 6/- 

A Story with numerous iUustrations by Howard Pylb, 
AiJBBRT Sterner and George Wharton Edwards. 



Timt 9 ** Mrs. Lane has succeeded to admiration, and chiefly by reason of 
being so much interested in her theme that she makes no consdoos oBoKt to 
please. . . . Evervone who seeks to be diverted will read *Kitwyk' for its 
obvious qosUties or entertainment** 

THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



PoMt—** The anther's rhsmpsgne overfl o w s with witty sayings too 
nwnerons to dlSb'* 

Pail Mmll Gao§iit~-** Mrs. Lane's papers on onr social manners and foibles are 
the most entertaining, the kindest and the tmcst thst have been offered na for a 
long time. . . . The book shows an airy philosophy that will render it of service 
to tne social student. " 

At/igmtnt$9ir-~** MrSL Lane treats each subject with such frsshness and odigi> 
nality that the work is as entertaining as it is suggestive." 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT MRS. JOHN LAXR-^otitiniud. 
ACCORDING TO MARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily Teltgraph—" A more enterUinmr, companionable, good>natttred, and 
jet critical piece of portraitare we have not nad the good luck to encounter these 
many aeaaona. . . . * According to Maria' ia as fresh, amusing, and hnman a 
book as any man, woman, or giricould desire to bewitch a jaded moment, or drive 
away a fit of the dumps. ""^ 

Obatrvgf^** The worid * according to Maria ' is a most diverting plaee; She 
ia a delight, and must be secured at once for every home." 

Daify CMronUi^—**Thia delightful novel, sparkling with humour. . . . Maria's 
world is real. . . . Mrs. Lane is remarkably true to life in that world. . . . Maria 
is priceless, and Mra. Lane is a satirist whose life may be indefatigably joyous in 
satiric art. For her eyes harvest the little absurdities, and her hand makes 
sheaves of them. . . . Thackeray might have made such sheaves if he had been 
a woman." 

BALTHASAR AND OTHER STORIES , Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated by Mrs. John Lanb from the French of Anatole France 

Dailv Gmphu—** The original charm and distinction of the author's style has 
survived the difficult ordeal of appearing in another language. . . . ' The Curses 
Mignonette" is as perfect in itself as some little delicate flower." 

Gfo5#— " Every one of them is interesting." 

BT RICHARD LE OALLIENNE. 

THE BOOK BILLS OF NARCISSUS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Second Edition. 

Daily CMnmiel^—** One of the most winsome volumes— winsome is surely the 
one epithet— which have so far been given to us during the last decade of a Ojring 
century." 

C. di B. (Mr. Bernard Shaw) in thg Star-** Ifanunnsuallyfine literary instinct 
could make it a solid book, Mr. le Gallienne would be at no loss for an enduring 
reputation . . . Nothing could be prettier than his pleas and persuaaions on 
behalf of Narcissus and George Muncaster." 

THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Daily Chroniclt—** Contains passages of a poignancy which Mr. Le Gallienne 
has never before compassed.** 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL, Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Fifteenth Edition. 

DaUy Ntw9—** A piece of literary art which compels our sdmiration." 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in Daily Maii^** Mr, Le Gallienne'a genUe, high spirita, 
and hie sympathy with existence is exhibited here. . . . His poetry, liae his 
humour, suflfuses the whole book and gives a charm to the most prosaic objects 
and incidents of life. . . . Theovhole oook is delightful, for this reason, that no 
one else could have written a book of the same kincL" 

THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Second Edition. 

SLjamsB'a GatuU^—" Mr. Le Gallienne'a masterpiece." 

Tim w " Extremely clever and pathetic As for sentiment Dickens might 
have been juatly proud of poor Jenny^ lingering death, and readers whose hearts 
have the mastery over thdr heads will certainly weep over it" 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT RICHARD LB QAUJEHK^-^amiimud. 

PAINTED SHADOWS, Crown 8vo. ^- 

SMteNMM— ** Material and workmanship are of the finesL" 

Qmmm ** Really deliclitftil etoriea, Mr. Le GaUienne writee proee lilw a poeL* 

LITTLE DINNERS WITH THE SPHINX. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 



Dtufy Ttl^rapk — ** Here ie the eame delicate phraeing, the t— . ...,.■..-■■ .^...^ 
tkm of emotional alwaya presented with a daiwrtwies of coiooriatf that reveaJa the 
tme literary arttsC'* 

Sirnr—** Mr. Le Gallienne toochea with esqaisite tenderness on the tragedy of 
things that change and pass and fade." 

BT A. E. J. LEGOS. 

MUTINE ERS. Crown Svo. 61- 

S^HUt€r "An interesting story related with admirable Incidity and remark- 
able grasp of character. Mr. Legge writee with poliah and grace;'* 

Li^fury fVorU—**A novel sore to win applaoae. . . . *Matineen' can 
safsly be recommended as a novel well consiractea and well written. It gave as 
two pleaaant hoars." 

BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

S0tiMrday Rtv u m ** We read on and on with increasing pleaanre." 

riMM»— ** The atyle of thia book is terM and witty." 

Sp^ Uai or—** Fall of quiet and clever observation and written with a good deal 
•f deecriptive talent" 

THE FORD. Cfx>wii 8vo. 6/- Second Edition. 

Simttdard--" An irapreeaive work . . . dever and thonghtfoL * The Ford,* 
deserves to be largely read." 

Mr. lamea Dooglas. in Siar-^" It is fall of finely phrased wit and costly sadre: 
It ia modem in its unoling, and it is admirsbly written." 

BT W. J. LOCKE. 

DERELICTS. Crown Svo. 6/* 

DrnHy CMroH t'cU " Mr. Locke tells his story in a very tnte, very moving, and 
very noble book. If anjrone can read the last chapter with dry eyee we ehall be 
snrprised. * Derelicts ' is an impressive and important book." 

Mommg Poai—Mr. Locke's clever noveL One of the most cAsctive atories 
thst have appeared for some time pest" 

IDOLS. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Daify TtUgraph-^** A brilliantly written and eminently readable book." 
Dmify Mail—One of the most distingnisbed novels of the present book i 



/VintA—** The Baron strongly recommends Mr. W. J. Locke's 'Idols' to all 
novel readera. It is well written. No time is wasted ia snperilaofu deecriptiooa ; 
there is no fine writing for fine writing's sake, bat the storjr will abaiMb the 
reader. ... It ia a novel that, once taken ap, cannot willingly be pat down 
antil finished." 
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BT W. J. UKKMf-<anUnuui, 
A STUDY IN SHADOWS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

Dtuly Ckro9itcU—"Ur. Locke bfts acfaievad a distinct Biicoeu in this novel 
He has stmck many emotional chords and atmck them all with a Arm sore huid." 

Atkgmem m —" The characteivdrawing is distinctly good. All the personages 
sUnd out well defined with strongly marked individnauties.** 

THE WHITE DOVE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



M ,...wm An interesting stoiy., foil of dramatic ».^— . 

Morning Po9f—** An interesting story. The characters are stronyly con- 
ceived and vividly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerfoUy rcaused.** 

THE USURPER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

lVorUI—**Th^ quite uncommon novel." 

Sptckitor—** Character and plot are most ingenioosly wrought, and the con- 
clusion, when it comes, is fully satisfying.'* 
Timga—** An impressive romance.*' 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



Daify CkronicU—** The heroine of this clever story attracts our intei 
She is a clever and subtle study. . . . We congratulate Mr. Locke.** 

Morning Po»i—"A cleverly written tale . . . the author's pictures of 
Bohemian life are bright and graphic" 

WHERE LOVE IS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. Jambs Douglas, in 5Air— '* I do not often praise a book with this 
exultant gusto, but it gave me so much spiritual stimulus and moral pleasure that 
I feel bound to snatch the additional delight ofcommending it to those readers 
who long for a novel that is a piece of literature aa well as a piece of life.** 

5/amlan#—** A brilliant piece of work." 

Titn49-~** The author has the true gift ; his people are alive.** 

THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE . Cr. 8vo. ^- 

Mr. C K. Shorter, in 5^A«rr— ** A book which has just delighted my heart.** 
Truth.—** Mr. Locke's new novel is one of the most artistic pieces of work I 

have met with for many a day." 

Daily Chroniek.—" Mr. Locke succeeds, indeed, in every crisis of this most 

original story." 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Truik,—** Certainly it ia the most brilliant piece of work Mr. Locke has done." 
Evtning StandanC—^* Mr. Locke can hardly fail to write beautifully. He has 
not failed now." 

SIMON THE JESTER. Crown 8vo. ^- 

%* The central fi^re of Mr. Locke's new novel is one Simon de Gez, M.P., 
who bsving met life with s gay and serene philosophy is suddenly called upon to 
face Death. This he does gallantly and jests at Death until he dis c over s to his 
confusion that Deatiny is a greater jester than he. Eventually by surrenderinf 
his claims he attains salvation. The heroine is Lois Brandt, an ez-trainer m 
animals, and an important figure in the story is a dwarf. Professor Anastssius 
Papadopoulos, who has a troupe of performing cats. The scene of the novel is 
laid in London and Algiers. 
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BT IHORJlHIM LOYELL. 

MARGARITAS SOUL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

PmmcA.—** There have been m greet meny iitfu'MiMs (mock or reel) in modem 
fiction, and doabtleee one or two in ecteal life ; bot there never waa one inside a 
book or oat of it who came within a fonr mile cab radina of Margarita. The book 
is well worth reading." 

IVnimiMBltr GaMUt.-—** A book which does not let the reader^s interest ilag 
for a moment It ia full of laa^ter and smiles, of aenoosness, coftifortable philo- 
sophy and a few tean." 

BT k. NEIL LYONS. 

ARTHUR'S. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

7i'm#s.— " Not only a ver^^ entertaining and amnsing woi^ bnt a very kindly 
and tolerant work alao. Incidentally the work ia a mirror of a phaee of the low 
London life of to-day as tme aa eertain of Hogarth's tranacripta in the eighteenth 
century, and far more tender." 

PuMch.—** Mr. Neil Lyona seems to get ri^t at the heart of things* and I oon- 
fess to a real admiration ior this philosopher of the coffee-stall." 

SIXPENNY PIECES. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



Pail MaU GoMite.—** It is pure, fast, sheer life, salted with a sense of hi 
£iwff»Mf5fri*M/an/.—*** Sixpenny Pieces' is as good as *Arthiu's\ and that 
is saying a grMt deal. A book fnil of laughter and teara and hita innumerable 
that one feels impelled to read aloud. * Sixpenny Pieces ' would be veiy hard 
indeed to beat." 

BY FIONA MACLEOD (WiUiam Sharp). 

THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

LiUraty fVorU.—** We eagerly devour page after page ; we are taken capthre 
by the speed and poetry of the book.** 

^ ' ' as the Hebridean akies themsetves, bat 

'so blessed a relief after a prolonged 
misery 



oy uic speea ana poecry oi ine dook. 

Grupkie.—** It is as sad, as sweet, as th« 
with that soothing sadness of Nature which is i 
dose of the misery of ' mean streets.' " 



BY ALLAH MCAULAY. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

j4ih4»urum.—**^c should describe the book as s brilliant tour dt forf. . . . 
The stonr is spirited and intereating. The love interest alao is excellent and 
pathetic'^ 

Spectator.— ^^Thim is one of those illuminating and atimelating romances w^bich 
set people reading hiatory." 

BY FREDERICK NIYEN. 

THE LOST CABIN MINE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

AlMgnaum,—** The book should be reed by lovers of good fiction.** 
IVeBfrntMsUr GoMttU.^** The whole story is told with sn amount of ^ririt and 
realism that gripe the reader throughout** 

THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE, Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daiijf Graphu.^** Its descriptive power is remarkable. The author * springs 
imagination/ to use George Meredith s words, and springs it with no nrare than 
the lew words prescribed oy that master.'* 

AcatUn^,—** Vigorous writing.** 
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BT FRANK NORHIB. 

THE THIRD CIRCLE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mamiftg Posi.^" Aa a sketch by a great artist often reveals to the amateor 
more of his power and skill than a large finished work in which the effect is con- 
cealed, so in these virile little studies we are made to realise quite clearly what 
powers of observation and what a keen e3re for effective incident Mr. Norris had.*' 

SAstAilor.— " A series of remarkable sketches and short stories by the late 
Mr. Frank Norris . . . well worth reading.** 

BT F. J. RANDALL. 

LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daidv TtUggraph.—** Since the gav days when Mr. F. Anstey was writing his 
inimitable senes of humourous novels, we can recall no book of purely farcical 
imagination, so full of excellent entertainment as this first effort of Ifr. F. J. 
Randall. * Love and the Ironmonger' is certain to be a success." 

Tim*9—*^ As diverting a comedy of errors as the reader is likely to meet with 
for a considerable time." 

Mr. Clement Shorter in Tht SpM^rv—** I thank the author for a delightful 
hour's amusement" 

BT STEPHEN RETNOLDS. 

A POOR MAN'S HOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daiiy ilfat/— "This is a remarkable book, and we hope it will receive the 
attention it deserves." 

Aikntmum—** A remarkably vivid and sympathetic picture. It is an achieve- 
ment of conspicuous merit." 

THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Punch — ** . . . deserves nothing but praise ... a clever story well told, and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life." 
IVgaimiMUr GaM*Ue-**Viyid and brilliant." 
Standard—^* Here at last is an honest strong piece of work." 

ALONGSHORE. WHERE MAN AND SEA ARE FACE TO FACE 

Crown 8vo. 6/- 

BT HENRT ROWLAND. 

GER MAINE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Athtntfum—** A conspicuously uncommon story." 
Daih ChrtmicU—"A well wntten story of distinctly ori^al flavour." 
Outiook--** We have in * Germaine ' a really vital and original book— passion- 
ate yet pure, full of the deep things of life, yet abrim with whimsical humour." 

BT HUGH DE BELINCOURT. 

A BOVS MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Evtning Siatuiani—** Exceedingly realistic . . . but does not give the impres- 
sion that anything is expatiated upon for the sake of effecL A daring but sincere 
and simple book. . . . likely to attract a good deal of attention." 

A ih0H€ntm—** The best points in Mr. de S6Hncourt'a novel are his delicacv of 
treatment and sense of character. ... He has the making of a fine novelist" 
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JOHN LANE^S LIST OF FICTION 

BT HUOH DB 8iLIllOOUBT--eofitf ifii^ 

THE STRONGEST PLUME. Crown 8vo. 6f- 

A m d tmf ** An micoiiifortabto stoty for Uie convcndoiiAlly minded. It 
A daadly blow to the ordiiufy accepted notions of the respectable.'' 



Am^ Tdtf t m^ k " Tbe stoiy is s very comaendsMe as wail as a 



IMiy if«tf-*« A neat, artistic slofy.** 

THE HIGH ADVENTURE. Crowo 8vo. 6/- 

SAMMfaydL—** A novel for all lovers of the poetiy of lile * nttered or 



■nexpi 

Monnmg PobL--** Mr. de Sflinronrt certainly has a talsnt for 
nicevoonf HMn.** 

06e«nw.— ** A clever and rafieahinf slofy.* 

THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN. Crown 8vo. 6f- 

Moming Pott— ** The book has momenU oi grace and cham that 
poraiy writen five ns." 

Paii Matt GoM^U.—** * The Way Thinn Happen ' confirms a lon g aet tl ed 
victlon that among the yoangccncrationor writera there are ISbw who can compete 
with Mr. de S^linconrt for pride of place.** 

Timga.-^** Reading this book is a anrprisiog snd a rare experience.** 

BT H. 8IBNKIEWICZ. 

THE FIELD OF GLORY. Cr. 8vo. 6/- Fifth Thousand. 

Sp0eiator,—" A apirited, pictnresqae romsnoe . . . fnll oi adventores, related 
with all the anthoi's pictnresqoeness of detail and vigour of outline.** 

Evtning StandanL—** Am a vital, hamonrons and extraordinarily effective 
presentment of a childish, heroic, lovanle race, it deserves to be read and renum- 
bered . . . worthy of Dumas.** 

BT 0. B. STREET. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. Fcap. 8vo. 3/6 

"— ""■"~'"^""~"~'"— """"""^"^ Fifth Edition. 

PaU Matt GoJHtU.^^ A creation in which there appears to be no flaw.** 
Seioiifr.— "The conception is eatoellent snd the style peHect One simincn 
with langhter from first to last.** 

THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 

IVtBiminslgr {MurAlc.—** Since Mr. Matthew Arnold left ns we remember 
nothing so incisive about the great British Middle, and we know of nothing ot 
Mr. Street* a that we like so welL** 

Sahifday Rtvimv.—** Mr. Street has a very delicate gift of aatire.** 

TtMM's.— ** A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit'* 

THE WISE AND THE WAYWARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. W. L. Courteney in Diuly TtkgmpM,^** Mr. Street has given us a novel- 
of rare distinction ana charm. The nneneaa of his execution vields aa much 
artistic and literary delight as the delicacy of his perceptions ana the acnteness 
of bia analysis.** 
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JOHN LANFS LIST OF FICTION 

BT HERMINH BUDBRMANH. 

REGINA ; or THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 

Crown 8vo. 6/- Third Edition. 

A Translation of '* Der Katzea^tes^,'* by Bbatkicb Marshall. 

Si, Jam$i9 GoMgUg,—** A strikinf piece of work, fnll of excitement end etron^ 
dnwn character.** 

GfoAc— **T1m novel ia a atriking one, and deaervee a carefbl and critical 
attention.** 

BT CLiBJL TIEBIO. 

ABSOLUTION. Crowii 8vo. 6/- 

rtMML—'* There ia conaiderable atrength in * Ahaolntion* . . . Aa a rMliatie 
study the atory haa much merit.** 

Daily 7V£tfn^A.— The ule ia powerfnlly told . . . the tale will prove absorb- 
inf with ita minute characteriaation and real paaaion.** 

OUR DAILY BREAD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 




latea her material with extraordinary vigour. . . . Her charactera are auve.** 
Daily Td^frapk.—** Quite excellent* 

BT MBS. WILFBID WABD. 

THE LIGHT BEHIND . Crown Svo. 6/- 

AlkmtmHm,—**^ Qualities of a veiy deairable kind, united to a quiet moderate 
manner, do not helong to the common novel. It ia perhaps auperfluoua to aay 
^ that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's new atory ia not a common novel and toat it abounda in 
thia pleaaing combinatioiL" 

PMMrA.~**Thia ia a book to read, and to keep to read again.** 

BT H. B. MABBIOTT WATSON. 

GALLOPING DICK. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Daiiy TtiMraph,-^**^Nc have an aiwaya attractive theme worked up in an 
nnpretentiona out thoroughly effective atyie.** 

AT THE FIRST CORNER . Crown Svo. 3/6 

Satmrday Rtvitm.—** Admirably conceived and brilliantly flniahed ; the book 
will be read?* 

THE HEART OF MIRANDA . Crown Svo. 6/- 

Sp^taior.^*' Mr. Marriott Wataon'a literary gift ia unmistakable.** 

BT BDITH WHABTON. 

THE GREATER INCLINAT ION. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Daily Ttimaph,—" Teems with literary ability and dramatic force.** 
Outlook.-^* Miaa Wharton writea with a aympathy, inaightand undentanding 
that we have seldom seen equalled." 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT M. P. WILLGOGKS. 

WipPICOMBE. . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

^^TvSSBS^^Eut3Srd.^** Won^erftilly alive And palMtinr with • cvrioos fenrovr 
which brings ronnd the reader the very atmosphere which the aothor detcribes. 
. . . A fine, rather anasbal noveL . . . There are aome striking atndiee of women.** 

TrutM,—** A firat novel of most nnnaual promiae." 

QttMM.—** An nnnanally dever book.** 

THE WINGLESS VICTORY. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*"'*7iNMSr^^''^a3^ooErar^[vorlCTeeping on the ahrivas even hf the claasiGS, 
for they are painted in colours that do not fade." 

Dmi4y TtUgraph,-^** A novel of aoch power aa ahonld win lor ita author a 
pooltion in the front rank of centemporazy writera of fiction.** 

A MAN OF GENIUS . Crown gvo. 6/- 

JMUv TtUgfaph,—** * Widdicombe* was good, and *The Wingleaa Victory'* 
waa pernapa letter, but in * A Man of Genins the author haa given ua aomething 
that ahould naaure her place in the iront rank of our living novelists. In thta 
lateat novel there ia so much of character, ao much of incident, and to ita writing 
haa gone ao much inaight and observation that it ia not eaay to praise it without 
Buauiing exaggeration.' 

FuH^-^ There is no excuse for not reading * A Man of Genins * and making 
a abort atay in the *aeventh Devon of dellghL*' 

Glodtf.— **Exquiaite.'* 

^HE WAY UP. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

%* Micbael 9trod^ the ironmaater, who ia the central figure of Miaa WJlkock«* 
new novel, devotee bit life to the work of ahowing the Way Gknt of the eeooomic 
Jungle of poverty by meana of co-operative production ; he la prepared to aacrifioe 
everything : he la a fanatic, poeaeaaed by an idea. But Strode the thinker ia alao 
Strode the man, bound by doaeat tiea to a woman of the oldeat Qrpe In the worid. 
The airen refuaee to lena either her money or heraelf to further nia acheme. The 
novel ia one, therefore, that touchea three burning queatlona of the houi^-capital 
and labour, the dalma of the individual against those of the*State, the right of a 
woman to her own individuality. In the claah of paaaion and duty, blow ibUows 
blow, revelation succeeds revelation, till the wrappinga that ahroud reality are 
stripped from it and both dreamers awake^bnt to what reali^ must be read in the 
pagea of the book itaelf, which, beaidea being a picture of ajpnoup of modem men 
and women, ia slao a study Of certain aocial tendenciea of to-day and poaaibly 
to-morrow* 

BT F. E. HILLS TOUNQ. 

A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

^TQTiSrotf CniarflT^'Tn^rvery aincere and moving atory. Tlie heroine 

claima our aympathiea from the firat, and we follow her fortunes with abeori>ed 

intereat*** 

CHIP. Cfx>wn 8vo. 6/- 

Homing PobL—^* Original, vivid and realiatic** 
AUnnMtMm,—** A tale ... of unuanal romantic interest** 

ATONEMENT. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

^^*]|'Tfie'Btoiy7which is laid in South Africa, ahowa how Haiborough* a man 
of naturally honourable character, becomea enUngled with Sylvia Wentworth, a 
girl who deliberately sets to work to fascinate nim while already engaged to 
Sydney Ainleigh. When Harborough offera to marry her, Sylvia reiuaca and 
ateadily adherea to her determination to marry her J5ane$\ Harborough meets 
and fiilla paaaionately in love with Naomi Bruce, the beautifixi daughter of thtt 
farmer on whoae farm he ia working. How he endeavours to conquer his love, 
snd how drcumstancea combine to bring him and Naomi together, the tale reveals. 
Naomi is in ignorance of Harborough^ former entanglement at the time of her 
marriage. Later he confeaaea it to her, and ahe, diailloaioned and horrified, leav ~ 
him. How the tale enda the reader muat find out for himself 
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